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... don't let slump 
and squint ruin 
your students! 
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KNOW WHAT CONSTITUTES CORRECT. 
POSTURE SEATING BEFORE YOU BUY! 


HE “American” All-Purpose Universal Desk... one type 
of desk that serves the modern classroom in sx impor- 
tant ways. The new-day product of the research laboratories 


























1 Book Support—A 4 Comfort for Cripples 


—Various attach- 


of the American Seating Company. Scientifically designed 
... sensible, durable... all that high quality steel and wood 
in the hands of craftsmen can contribute to school desk value. 


The illustration at the right concisely sets forth its pos- 
ture-correctness, and its sight conservation features. In a 
minute you can see how this outstanding desk serves to assist 
materially the proper physical development of your students. 

When you consider seating—be sure you have all the facts 
of the “American” All-Purpose Universal Desk. Be sure 











special book sup- 
port extension— 
quickly converting the 
standard model to an 
eye conservation desk. 


2 Level Top—A sim- 
ple device attached 
below the lid holds it 
at a level. Especially 
desirable for group 
study or socialized 
recitation. 











ments purchased sep- 
arately as required, to 
fit the physical fault of 
the pupil. 


5 Study Hall Top—in 
place of the stand- 
ard top, a top without 
book receptacle can 
be substituted. Ideal 
for high school and 
study hall purposes. 













that your analysis and understanding of posture-correctness 
goes beyond a mere acceptance of the phrase. For we, who 
have given to this one subject exhaustive and exacting re- 
search, know that correct posture seating demands a definite 
scientific knowledge. That the subject should not be trifled 
with. That to know what constitutes correct-posture under 
all conditions is essential to your choice of pos- 
ture-correct school seats. 



























Standard Type— 

For all ‘round 
school use. As indi- 
cated in illustrations, 
various adjustments, 
attachments and de 
vices quickly adapt it 
to any use. 






EL waters desk— 
A tilting top for use 
in the typewriting de- 
partment. Turn the 
top down—and it’s set 
for study or work. 


































The coupon brings you important and authen- 
tic information. Please use it! 


American 
Seating 


Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums Position 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II. (Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 


Branches in All Principal Cities i maneniitiniines asi aden 




















F R bE & Poster on posture furnished for each classroom. Just send the coupon... 

and with it we will mail you several authoritative booklets on posture and 
seating. 62,000 of these posters have been sent to schools the country over. Size 1714 
by 25 inches—printed in 3 colors—it graphically shows children why they should sit 
erect, Hang one in every classroom in your school. Please use the coupon. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster on correct sitting. Principals 
and superintendents will be supplied with a poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the number 
of classrooms, 
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L] Number of classrooms. 










INSIST ON MODERN, POSTURALLY CORRECT SEATING 
DON’T LET OBSOLETE SEATING HAMPER CHILD PROGRESS 
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SCHOOL RELIEF! 







































































Still water does no work—achieves nothing. The inactive 





















































Mimeograph is a dead investment. And wise educators who 
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keep their Mimeographs whirring are getting needed relief in 








these days when vital economy has sheared away expensive aids. 
Distress relief! No school need do without the supplementary 
lesson sheets, graphic problems, outlines, room programs, grade 
sheets, course schedules, etc., that are essential to modern instruc- 
tion. At trifling cost they can be mimeographed by the thousands 
within the hour. Write, type or draw on the famous stencil sheet 
and the job is done at top speed and with hardpan economy. Needs 
no experienced operator. Saves the energy of teachers and adminis- 
trators by relieving routine worries. Let our Educational Department 
tell you of the many new uses of mimeographing in modern schooling. 
Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, today or phone branch office in any 


principal city. See Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directory. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
MIMEO GRAPH 
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July and August being omitted. 


American countries except Guiana. 


at Institutes, Associations, etc. 





The INSTRUCTOR Is published on the 
fifth of month previous tothe date it bears, 
and should reach subscribers before the 
fifteenth of that month. It is published 
only during the school year, numbers for 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—S0 cents. No charge 
to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 


RENEWALS—To insure nointerruptionin 
the receipt of the journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the Ist of month of 
expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February Ist, etc. 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS must reach us by the twenty-filth 
ofthe second month preceding the month's 
issue with which it is to take effect (the 
twenty-fifth of November for the January 
issue, etc.). Otherwise that number will 
go to your old address and can be secured 
only by arranging with postmaster at for- 
mer address to forward. With your new 
address be sure also to give us the old one. 


AGENTS are wanted in each locality, also 











LS gree fun will soon 

begin. This month the 

section headings, the blackboard dec- 
oration, the frontispiece poster, and 
Plates II and III of the rotogravure 
section show outdoor activities that 
The circus is also 
part of the summer’s fun. In “A 
Circus Activity for All the Grades,” 
Mary K. Ashbrook tells how chil- 
dren may give their own circus; 
Lillian Schnapp gives directions for 
a jointed clown; and the decoration 
on Mr. Bonner’s page shows some 


children enjoy. 


children at the circus grounds. 


HE World Federation of Edu- 

cation Associations will hold 
its biennial convention in Denver, 
July 27 to August 2. For the cur- 
rent issue, A. Helen Anderson has 
written Heart of the 
Rocky Mountain Region.” Many 
teachers will wish to attend this 
meeting on their return from the 
National Education Association Con- 
vention which meets in Los Angeles 
from June 27 to July 3. An article 
on Los Angeles appeared in our 
April issue. 


“Denver, 


EACHERS will find the hand- 

work in this issue unusually 
attractive. We have a window dec- 
oration of hollyhocks and a bird- 
bath poster. The calendar shows a 
child with a colt, and Edna Stowell 
has a page of animal cut-outs. “A 
Modern Doll House and Its Furnish- 
ings,” by Hazel F. Showalter, and 
“Inner Tubes as Craft Material,” by 
Agnes Jean Douglass, furnish work 
of such interest to children that they 
may wish to continue it during their 
vacation. In Marjorie A. Potwin’s 
article, teachers will find sugges- 
tions for making their sand tables 
more artistic; and Blair Thomson 
has a page, “Posters Inspired by 
Poetry Reading,” correlating with 
“A Poetry-Appreciation Project.” 
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UR current nature y 

terial includes 
Poplars,” written by Lina M. Joh 
and May Averill; Laura B. Young 
“Little Moo Cowbird Uses 
Wings”; and “Mrs. Fluff, a 3 
Little Bee,” by Jennett Spence 
Also of interest are Plate V of t 
rotogravure section, “Plant Treesfs 
Washington”; “Industrial Arts and 
‘Pet Park’ Activity,” written } 
Ruth V. Angelo and Mary Lindsy 
and “Art Lessons in Flower Arrang 
ment,” by Eugenia Eckford. 


> 


ARIOUS articles and pictux 

this month deal with wher 
and its uses as food. F. L. DuMool 
discusses “Wheat-Growing in th 
United States”; Florence E. Matthew 
contributes “At the Bakery Shop’; 
and Gladys E. Winne, “The Fist 
Grade Makes Gingerbread Men’ 
Then there are “The Pastry Eaters’ 
by Murillo, our cover and pictur 
study subject; Plate I of the row 
gravure section, “Tired Gleaners,” by 
Morgan; and the double-page post, 
showing a Turkish cake-seller. 





HIS month we commence tv 
new features; a series of lettes 
to the beginning teacher contribute 
by Josephine Corliss Preston, and 
column listing government public 
tions of interest to schools, bo 
described more fully in our annount 
ment for next year (see pages 4-5)+ 


























Our school program material cot 
sists of “A Patriotic Drill”; ™ 
plays, “The Wishing Fairy Ente 
tains” and “Out of the Air”; 
songs, “The Dream Pipe” and “The 
Brook”; and a page of recitatios 
and exercises. 

Additional features are: “A Us 
Based on the History of Records 
“Famous Men and Women of Just, 
“Robin Hood and His Merry Mes 
“The Story of Music,” and “A 
the World with Robin.” 
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Sorticth Crnnieroary of Normal Srobructor 


S the first number of NorMat INstrucTor was that of November 1891, the fortieth 


year of its publication will be completed with the October number of this year. 


November of this year will, therefore, be the fortieth anniversary of the publica- 


tion. This event will be fittingly observed by making the coming November number a 


special anniversary number. 


We aim to make this anniversary number the largest, most beautiful, and most compre- 


hensive issue of any educational magazine ever published. 


LooKING BACKWARD 


HE business now conducted under the corporate title 
of F. A. Owen Publishing Company was founded by 
the writer, at South Dansville, N.Y., in 1889. 


Two years later, in November 1891, the publication of 
Norma. INstructor was begun. 


The “office” of publication was located in the attic of a 
country grocery store, at South Dansville, N.Y. 


As one looks back over all these forty years, it is gratify- 
ing to be able to feel that the attic in which Normat. 
INsTRUCTOR was born, the fact that our first office “desk” 
was made from pine boards, and our first office “chair” 
improvised from a couple of tobacco pails, in no way im- 
peded the progress of the publication which was destined 
to attain a circulation and an influence in the educational 
world which forty years ago must have seemed impossible. 

In the spring of 1892 the business was moved to Dans- 
ville, N.Y. (seven miles distant) in order that better 
printing, railroad, post office, and business facilities might 
be enjoyed. 

In May 1902, the Teachers World was purchased and 
consolidated with NorMaAL INsTRUCTOR. 


One year later (June 1903) we began the publication of 
Primary PLans. 


During the succeeding eleven years these two magazines 
—NorMac INstRucToR and Primary PLaNs—were pub- 
lished as separate journals. 


In the belief that we could better serve our subscribers 
by making one larger and more comprehensive magazine, 
Norma. Instructor and Primary PLANs were consoli- 
dated in May 1914. The consolidated journal was given, 
and has up to this time borne, the title of Norma. IN- 
STRUCTOR AND Primary PLANs, thus conserving the titles 
of the separate magazines by using them as a joint title. 

This consolidation marked the beginning of the most 
successful period ever enjoyed by any educational journal. 


THE PRESENT TIME 


HE word “Instructor,” it will be observed, has con- 

tinuously been a part of the title, and that sub- 
scribers and advertisers alike have come to regard this 
one word as being really descriptive of the magazine, is 
evidenced by the fact that in many instances it is called 
“The Instructor.” 

CHANGE OF TITLE. Recognizing the advantages 
of the shorter and more expressive title, this publication 
will bear the title of the INstructor, beginning with this 
number. We feel certain that this abbreviation of the 
somewhat cumbersome title which has been carried for the 
past fifteen years, will be welcomed and appreciated. 

Since 1896 (35 years) we have maintained our own 
printing plant, including electrotyping and bindery. In 
the operation of this plant and the conduct of our pub- 
lishing business, more than two hundred people are em- 
ployed, nearly one thousand tons of paper used annually, 
and approximately one hundred thousand dollars paid out 
annually for postage, freight, and express on our outgoing 


mail and books. 


LooKING FoRWARD 


HAT the future will see a continuous development 

of our business seems assured. No effort will be 
spared to make the INstrucTorR better and more helpful 
from month to month. That it will retain the leadership 
long since acquired no one can reasonably doubt. 

THE SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY NUMBER above re- 
ferred to will be the crowning effort of our forty years 
of experience and, we hope, may find its way into the hands 
of a very large per cent of the teachers of the country. 

Space will be set apart in the anniversary number for 
the publication of letters, or extracts from them, which 
may be received from teachers who have taken the pub- 
lication over a long period of years. Such letters will be 
gladly received. 


Throughout all these years the business has been under the same management which 


wishes to avail itself of this opportunity to express unqualified appreciation of the patron- 
age and co-operation responsible for its success. 
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Our New Name 


EGINNING with this issue, this magazine will be 

known as the INsrructor. On the cover you 
have already noted the new name. Perhaps you were not 
surprised; it may have sounded so familiar that you were 
scarcely aware of the change. This term has been in fre- 
quent use in referring to the magazine, due, in no small 
measure, to the fact that it was a part of the name. Then, 
too, it has been used in connection with many of the edu- 
cational series published by this company. Our new title 
is concise and particularly applicable to the field which the 
magazine covers. We are sure you will like it. 


A Glance Ahead 


EVER has such a store of original, inspiring, and up- 
N to-date material been offered you as will be found 
between the covers of the INstructor for the school year 
of 1931-1932. The covers themselves—but more about 
those later. Suffice it to say that this feature alone will be 
worth more than the cost of a year’s subscription! 

The ten big issues will contain material on every sub- 
ject in the elementary school curriculum. Units of work 
on seasonal subjects will be featured, and each month you 
will receive your copy of the INsTRUCTOR in ample time to 
fit these suggestions into your teaching program. 

The INstructor is the only educational magazine that 
gives you visual aids in rotogravure, and picture study sub- 
jects in full color, along with posters, designs, and practi- 
cal, progressive ideas, all prepared for you by experts. 
With the INsrrucror on your desk to aid you, vigor and 
variety in your year’s teaching are assured! 


The Day's Work 


O HELP the beginning teacher plan an effective pre- 
sentation of her lesson material, we will offer from 
month to month a page of model lesson plans for the vari- 
ous elementary school subjects. These plans, all of them to 
be prepared by classroom teachers, supervisors, and critic 
teachers, will be as practical as they are authoritative. 


Guideposts to Success 


IETHER you are an experienced teacher or just 
ready to take your first teaching position, you will 
enjoy and profit by Josephine Corliss Preston’s “Letters to 
a Beginning Teacher,” which will appear in serial form in 
the INstructTor. Written in an informal manner, these 
letters, the first of which will be found in this issue, touch 
on many personal as well as professional problems. 
Among present-day educators, Mrs. Preston is one of 
the best qualified to write such a series of letters. She se- 
cured her first school position at a very early age, and in 
the succeeding years taught in rural and city schools, was 
a county superintendent, and served for sixteen years as 
superintendent of schools of the state of Washington. 
She was*one of the first women presidents of the National 
Education Association, of which she is a life director. 


Or 


Pictures in Rotogravure 


N EACH issue of the Instructor there will be ¢g 

pages of pictures, selected for their value as visual 
and presented in rich tones of brown gravure. The fy 
page of the rotogravure section will show one large 
sonal picture that will appeal to primary children, 
remainder of the section will be devoted to pages of pi 
tures covering a variety of subjects, some of particular; 
terest to primary grades, and others planned for of 
pupils. Geography, history, biography, literature, scie 
community life, music, art, travel—these fields and othe 
will be represented. Many of the pages will correlate wi 
other teaching material in the magazine. For all th 
pages, the teacher will find any number of original uses 


Ready-to-Use Exercises 


EVERAL articles on the teaching of grammar wil! 
contributed by Anna Winans Kenny. They consst 
exercises, which the busy teacher will be glad to find rej 
for use. Mrs. Kenny is a teacher of English in the Univa 
sity Elementary School of the University of Chicago. 


A Good Health Foundation 
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EACHING health habits is one of the vital respon, 


bilities of education to-day. Sarah McGiffert, 


has charge of health education work in the Chicago schaif. 


as carried on by the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fu 
has written four articles for us, which will be publi 
during the early months of the next school year. They 

contain stories, suggestions for seat work, and examples 
various devices that have been found practical for am 
ing the interest of primary children in this important # 
ject. Growth, food requirements, the teeth, and slep 
among the topics which Miss McGiffert will discuss. 


For the Youngest Reader 


TRANGE beings of the water world will be th * 
ject of a series of primary pages by Lina M. Johns 

May Averill. These stories, set in large type, with the" 
cabulary based on the Gates primary word list, will ofe 
minimum of difficulty and a maximum of information 
inquisitive young persons who are just discovering the 1 
cination of the printed page. The sponge, the oystel* 
the coral polyp are a few of the creatures included. 


When the School Entertains 


N THE education of the child, plays, pageants, ™) 
I and poetry each have their part, and each will be® 
represented in the 1931-1932 issues of the Insta 
Whether you are seeking something for classroom 
for public presentation, you will find in our pages ™ 
which is seasonal, carefully selected, and adaptable tof 
individual needs. You will especially like the pase 
verse which we are planning, some of it original, o™ 
printed from other sources, but all of it to be en)% 
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Why and How 


RIMARY articles on elementary science, written by 
Ellis C. Persing, will furnish teachers of the first three 
mdes with material for interesting activities. Such fasci- 
wting experiments as “making electricity” and working 
ith prisms and magnets will be explained, and directions 
wr construction projects will be given. Mr. Persing is as- 
sunt professor of natural science in the school of educa- 
jon, Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 


Uncle Sam and You 


OULDN’T you like to know, from month to 

month, what new bulletins and publications of the 
Federal Government might be of value to you, and where 
and how they can be obtained? They are to be listed and 
tscribed for you in the INstrucToR during the coming 
yur by the new chief of the editorial division of the 
)§. Office of Education, William D. Boutwell, who was 
omerly on the staff of the National Geographic Magazine. 


What Other Grades Have Made 


UMEROUS pages of handwork of various types will 

be contributed by art supervisors and teachers, repre- 
tating schools from many sections of the United States. 
tis material, resulting from classroom experience and de- 
gned for teachers without special art training, includes 
ork in different mediums for all the grades. 


With Scissors, Brush, and Crayon 


OU will find again the indispensable art features— 
posters, decorations, and so on—designed for you 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. Her double-page posters will 


scuss.  Bdal with various farm activities, and her calendars, pre- 
pared for blackboard decorations, will have nature designs. 
She will also contribute paper dolls, each representative 

be the “a particular country. Her pages will offer correlations 
| vith other material in the INsTRUCTOR. 
. Johns 
rith the® 
will of Things to Do Each Month 

my 
ae NE of the new features of the magazine will be an 
pe d illustrated page devoted entirely to helpful seasonal 
‘ed " Bseestionx—“Things to Do in September,” and so on, 
ded, FMich will continue throughout the entire school year. 
. Over Land and Sea 

, me i . ° e 
ae at | \ PRESENTING social studies in the primary grades, 
vill be te he ° - . . 
NSTRUCION ¢ achers will find helpful a series of stories by 

ot ‘race E. Storm on transportation—a phase of community 
oom e in hi t S = 
os ms which children take great interest. These stories 
ble of > informational in content, attractively illustrated, 
page int teady for the teacher to read or tell to her primary 
|, some up. Miss Storm, assistant professor of kindergarten- 
enjoy Primary education, University of Chicago, is a specialist 


™ methods of teaching primary school subjects. 


What Children See in Pictures 


if THE schoolroom, children may develop a lasting love 
of fine art through a study of pictures that they can 
understand and will like. Such pictures will appear on our 
covers next year. Each of these full-color art subjects has 
been chosen for its appeal to primary pupils, and each has 
a distinct story quality. The picture study lessons will be 
written by Eugenia Eckford, who will also contribute a 
page of suggestions for correlating the current picture 
study lesson with other school subjects. Miss Eckford, who 
has been a contributor to the magazine during the past 
year, is instructor of art in the Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, where she has found by experience 
some interesting ways of developing picture study work. 


Listening with a Purpose 


NTERESTING new methods of presenting the subject 

of music appreciation will be found in the series of 
articles on creative listening, by Agnes Moore Fryberger. 
These articles will be illustrated with and contain examples 
of children’s work which resulted from “creative listening” 
lessons taught by Mrs. Fryberger. They will show correla- 
tions with English, art, and the social sciences. 


What to Do about It 


SERIES of articles written by Jean Carter will be 

helpful to teachers in solving problems of discipline. 
Miss Carter, who is girls’ advisor and head of the English 
department of Benjamin Franklin Junior-Senior High 
School, Rochester, New York, will present a number of 
case stories based on her experience. From them she will 
draw general conclusions which will help the teacher in 
solving the disciplinary problems which confront her. 


Let Us Hear from You 


F YOU have developed classroom activities of special in- 
terest, or if you have used in your work original songs, 
stories, or dramatizations, write them up while they are 
still fresh in your mind and submit them to us for examina- 
tion. Your manuscripts will be carefully considered; and 
we pay for all accepted material. 

Communications of general interest, giving criticisms 
or suggestions regarding the INstrucTorR, we will be glad 
to publish in the column, “Letters from Our Readers.” 

Address all letters and manuscripts to the INsTRUCTOR, 
§14-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York. 


Until September 


N ALL your activities during this busy season, we wish 

you success, and to your vacation plans we would like 
to add a full measure of our good wishes—for a pleasant 
journey if you travel, for inspiring courses if you study, 
and for restful hours if you “just relax.” Aboard your 
Vacation Limited, you will catch the echo of our hearty 
message, “Wish you well; we'll see you in the fall!” 












of Teaching? 


Then read how you can secure a 
fascinating position in a Hotel, 


Club or Tea Room.... 


TEADY, interesting, well-paid positions 

for women and men are open contin- 

ually in the Hotel, Club, Tea Room 
and Institutional field. 


Lewis graduates are in demand constantly 
to fill important executive positions as 
Managers, Assistant Managers, Hostesses, 
Advertising and Publicity Managers, Social 
Bureau Directors, etc., ete. Salaries range 
from $1500 to $7500 per year~ employment is 
steady and advancement is rapid. 


Every day brings new situations, new and 
interesting problema, faces, new 
friends. There is opportunity to travel— 
South in the Winter, North in the Summer— 
following the holiday migrations to the 
smart resorts in the mountains and at the 
seashore. 


new 


Our training will prepare you. The Lewis 
Hote! Training school is a miniature hotel, 
complete in every detail, You learn under 
expert instructors, on real equipment. 
Every phase of management is taken up. 
National Employment Bureau puts grad- 
uates in touch with fine positions at no ex- 
tra cost. Mail the coupon for Free Catalog. 


MAIL NOW FOR FREE BOOK 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 

Dept. 9054-EH, 
23rd at Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your 


free Catalog, “‘Your Big UOppertunity."’ 
Name 
Address 


City State 


SUCCESS based 
on SERVICE 


A POSITION FOR 
A CHRISTIAN MAN OR WOMAN 
Unique—inspirational—exceptionally 
appropriate for the teacher wishing to 
engage in a work that commands inter- 
est and esteem. Good income assured. 
Commended by religious and educa- 
tional leaders, No travel unless you 
prefer. Write today for free folder, 
“Your Opportunity.” 
JOHN RUDIN & CO. Inc. 

Dept. NI-6, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


TEACHERS 


Permanent or Vacation Positions 
With Good Pay 
Settle the Summer Problem Now. 




















Get the facts that will help you 
decide. 
No obligation. 


Find out what we offer. 
Write us for 
details. 

THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 


Eighth Floor, Lafayette Building 
Buffalo, N. Y 











BBOTT centrat, soutuern, 


TEACHERS AGENCY WESTERN STATES 
26 Years 


Teachers needed for Home Economics, Agriculture, Science, 
Mathematics, Latin, Elementary teachers, principals, super- 
intendents, coaches, high schools and college positions. 
Affiliated with Arkansas Teachers Agency 
201 Moore and Turner Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS, 





lon dark brown construction paper 


| lesson story is mounted on paper of the 
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| and rings are used, to make a loose-leaf 
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LETTERS FROM Our READERS | 








UsING THE MAGAZINE 

Perhaps you might be interested in 
knowing how I use your very helpful 
magazine. As soon as I have finished | 
reading it, I tear off the cover, trim it 
carefully, and mount it on construction | 
paper, leaving an eighth of an inch bor- 
der all around. This is then mounted 


The 


twelve inches by eighteen inches. 


same size. Holes are punched at the side 
notebook. I save the pages of designs, 
window decorations, posters, and other 
handwork. As I have taken the maga- 
zine for years, I have a large book of 
each of these. 

Then I have a history book, a geogra- 
phy book, a travel book, and a book of | 
noted people. Besides these, I mount | 
the stories and nature lessons. I am 
collecting a valuable school library. | 

Mae E. Moyer 
Lansing, Michigan 





We are happy to learn of Miss Moyer’s 
splendid use of our pages. 


How Co tp Is Icr? 

NorMAL INsTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANs is so good that it is unfortunate | 
to have it carry any misstatements. I 
believe you will welcome corrections. 

In the “Answers to Queries,” page 14, | 
April number, we are told that ice won’t 
get colder than 32 degrees Fahrenheit. | 
It cannot get warmer than 32 degrees, 
for above that temperature it melts. 
Like any other solid, however, so long as 
it remains solid it will be as cold as the 
air around it. If the ice were a foot 
thick, the bottom surface would be 32 | 
degrees—in contact with freezing water. 
The upper half, however, may be zero 
or below if the air temperature has been | 
that cold for any considerable time. A 
small block of ice exposed to the air 
would change in temperature as the air | 
changes, provided the air temperature 
does not go above 32 degrees Fahrenheit. 

L. A. DeWolfe 
Truro, Nova Scotia 

We regret our misstatement and we are 

indebted to Mr. DeWolfe for his correction. 


A Notaste Issue 

The April issue of NorMat INstruc- 
TOR AND Primary PLANs just arrived, 
and I wish to congratulate you on a 
very notable issue. The drawing on the 
title-page will have untold effect, we 
feel, for drawings always seem to mean 
more than words. It will doubtless in- 
spire many hundreds of children to plant | 
trees and considerably advance the 
progress of forestry. This, coupled with | 
the article, “A Tree-Planting Memorial,” 
and the coming tree pictures in the June 
rotogravure section, will certainly reach 
the school population far more effec- 

tively than otherwise could be done. 
The whole issue is crowded with so 
many suggestions for teachers I do not 
see how they manage to carry out even 

a small portion of them. 

Paul F. Hannah 
Assistant Editor, Nafure Magazine 
Washington, D.C. 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, 





We, too, hope that our emphasis on tree- | 
planting will be far-reaching and that every 
school in the country will set out trees a 
a memorial to Washington. 


Paul Yates 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
Dept. N, 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Established 1906 


Eat some fruit cake. It is terrible to be too healthy. It keeps 
you too self satisfied and too contented. And then the day 
comes when you can’t get another position when you really 
need one. {@ An imagination and a restless temperament are 
often a God’s blessing. 


On the strength of my reputation for success, / solicit your business. 


Clark-Brewer 
Teachers Agency 


Established 1882 


Registration in any office 
Joins All. 





CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Bldg.; NEW YORK, Flain 
Bldg; MINNEAPOLIS, Globe Bldg.; KANSAS CIty 
MO., N. Y. Life Bldg; SPOKANE, Chamber of Cy. 
merce Bldg. 

If you are a strong, well prepared experienced grade teace 
write us. We need such all the time for the best position, 
the U. S. A. Members of National Association of Teaches’ 


Agencies. 








eS 
— 


a ee 
OOKV/T7- TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nar. Bann Bioc Denver. COLo 


Enroll only Normal and College Graduatx 
Booklet “‘How To Apply, etc.,” free to membex 
Photo copies made, 25 for $1.50. 


Largest In The West. Branch office: Minneapolis, Mim 





Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity. Seek it thru the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Established 1880—51st year 
P. O. Box 157, 205 North Seventh Avenue, ALLENTOWN, PA 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


E.L.HUFF ALASKA to NEW MEXICO 


TEACHERS AGENCY, Normal and College graduates only. Enroll NOW for the best pe 


tions in 1931. Special reference service for independent application 
MISSOULA, MONTANA, 1931 Certification Booklet FREE with enrollment. 16 years’ exe 
Member Nat. Assn. Teachers Agencies rienced personal service. 











WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


AND BOND ASSOCIATION. A live and up-to-date Bureau _placin 
> ng 
238 Mfgs. ee ee City, Mo. teachers from Kindergarten to University. 











H. R. Soper, Prop. Registration Form on Request 


WRITE DEPT. N. 
“The Utmost Courtesy at All 
Times—Service Unexcelled.” 


Teachers Wanted !* Scie: (oie 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC, 

Philadeiphia, Pittsburgh, Northampton Syracuse 
Cincinnati New Haven, Bowling Green, 

So. Jacksonville, Florida Washington, Dé 


McClure’s Educational Burea 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
A teachers’ agency which gives honest, efficient serve 


C. V. McClure, Sect. Chas. E. McClure, Mg. 


ALLIED 507 Fifth Ave. 


Teachers’ Agency New York City 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies. 





Ohio Valley Teachers Agency 


A. J. Jolly, Founder, MENTOR, KENTUCKY 
Register now, secure promotion through our prompt, 
efficient service. 


Teachers Wanted! September positions for 


* grade, high school, and 
college teachers. State qualifications briefly, and ask for 
our free literature. COLE-COWAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Marion, Ind. 


YERGENSEN TEACHERS AGENCY, peniBudcine, Sate Laie ciy, to 


MEMBER OF N.A.T.A. Now is the time to enroll for 1931 positions in the Wet 




















PACIFIC TEACHERS AGENCY, For party tre eine Northarcot and flaska, Weenie 


youif youare well prepared to teach, 723 Insurance Building, Seattle, Washington. F. H. Huntworth, My 





Boulder.Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the Wes 
We will make 50 application pictures from an original for $1.50 if 
mention Normal Instructor. Free enrollment. A sample application letter that gets results for 25c. 


ee 


THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, 2% tsie'dis, 0 


Will give you the best in agency service in western states. Enroll NOW. 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

535 Fifth Ave., New York 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
Alta B. Collier, inc. 





———— 








Critics, | 
now ip 


45th YEAR.—Grade Teachers, 
Teachers of Art, Music, Physical Education, 
good demand. In the last decade we have 
PROMOTION for thousands in City and Suburbe 
Schools, in State Teachers’ Colleges, etc. Our patrois 
pay highest salaries. Booklet free. 


Supervisors, 


secured 





——— 
———— 








. EACHERS! Earn 


1D° you know that you can earn $300 a month this 


io 0] 0 


summer? Do you know that after you qualify. you 
have the opporlunity to go ahead to a bigger ~— 
- i i srospecis for permanen! W 

Per Month 9 income—and bea 1 prospects for 5 age 
P ere are a few openings in this national organization, in bus 

this twenty years, for leachers of personality and education who ae 

S$ “94 inleresied this summer in exchanging their usual profitless leisure 

OQummer, for a vacation of business experience and growing income. 


Teachers with normal school or college training (and at leas! !wo yeas 
of teaching experience) are desired. This position gives an 
tunity to travel, to be associated with congenial people, and the chance 
make an income of from $300 to $500 a month. A thorough training 
given fo all those selected, with a guaranteed income to start. Please give "I* 
mation as to age, education, experiénce, and time you can work this vacalion. 


Address S. L. Weedon Co., Dept. 1-A, 2036 E. 89th St., Cleveland. Oi 


Q|. Mies. 2.,|[ > 


[/é 


fess::. J] 











June 19; 
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More Boys 
like Larry 


Here is a book 
every teacher and 


) 


Can | id pe 


oH we (RUD 





ve: 
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Leafy trees and rolling 
hills of sunlight and 
shadow are easily drawn 
with CRAYOLA colors. 
Complete your school 
year with an attractive 
exhibit of CRAYOLA 
drawings. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 


(rayoLtA 








parent will 


Larry—Tho 


extracts from the diary and letters of a 
modern college student (not written for 


publication) 
philosophy 


drinking, petting, religion, sport, fra- 


ternities, 
“One of 


of the essential spirit of Youth” 
... Dean Weigle of Yale University 
Larry is gripping people of all ages! 


You too will 
pass it on to 


at your 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue, 





enjoy ! 


ughcs of Youth—comprise 


-.. intimate thoughts and 
about girls, blind dates, 


the clearest revelations 


want to read this book and 
others. 


$1.25 a copy 
bookseller or direct from 
DEPT 


New York 
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UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 
W.Lake Street, Dept. G-231, Chicago, IM, 
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CLASS RINGS and PINS 


Cups and Trophies—Send for Catalogue 
Award Pins Like This For Spelling, 
Attendance, Deportment, Punctuality, 
Scholarship. 


F 


Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 
lain Catch 30c. Safety Catch 40c 
Lots of 12 or more 10% less, 


C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
TI3A Capitol BI 
ee 


dg., 159 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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nam Finest real photo copies, size 
2%x3%. Send good photo. We 


Bf please or 


5, APPLICATION $4 .00 
PHOTOS I= 


utn original and guarantee to 
refund your dollar. 
ompt Service. 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 
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Words, 
JOHN 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


ys, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
0 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 


te outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 

0; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
Specialresearch $5.00 

H, ARNOLD, 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Teacher Aids from the 
United States Government 


By William Dow Boutwell 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 


Uncle Sam’s publications are very 
good, sometimes superior. As a sales- 
man, however, Uncle Sam seems to work 
on the old theory that if you make a 
better mousetrap than anyone else, the 
world will beat a pathway to your door. 
The path is not so well worn as it might 
be. Some teachers have already found 
it; but in order to make it better known 
to all teachers, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation has prepared the following infor- 
mation. 

Available lists of publications— 

Forty-five price lists of publications 
on particular topics have been made up, 
and are available, free, from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. The 
price lists, indicated by number, cover 
publications on the following subjects: 
(11) Foods and Cook- 
ing; (15) Geological Survey; (18) En- 
gineering and Surveying; (19) Army 
and Militia; (20) Public Domain; (21) 
Fishes; (24) Indians; (25) Transporta- 
tion; (28) Finance; (31) Education; 
(32) Insular Possessions; (33) Labor; 
(35) Geography and Explorations; (36) 
Government Periodicals; (37) Tariff; 
(38) Animal Industry; (39) Birds and 
Wild Animals; (41) Insects; (42) Irri- 


| gation, Drainage, Water Power; (43) 


Forestry; (44) Plants; (45) Roads; 
(46) Agricultural Chemistry and Soils 
and Fertilizers; (48) Weather, Astron- 
omy, and Meteorology; (49) Proceed- 
ings of Congress; (50) American His- 
tory and Biography; (51) Health; (53) 
Maps; (54) Political Science; (55) Na- 
tional Museum; (58) Mines; (59) In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Publi- 
cations; (60) Alaska; (62) Commerce 
and Manufactures; (63) Navy; (64) 
Standards of Weight and Measure; (65) 
Foreign Relations; (67) Immigration; 
(68) Farm Management; (69) Pacific 
States; (70) Census; (71) Children’s 


Bureau; (72) Publications of Interest 


to Suburbanites and Home-Builders; 
(73) Handy Books. Special lists on 
radio and accounting will also be fur- 
nished on request. 

How to buy government publications— 

How can you send 10 cents to Uncle 
Sam? Your order should be sent to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. Payment must be made in one 
of the following ways. 

1. Send check, postal money order, 
express order, or New York draft, made 
payable to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, or currency (at sender’s risk). 
Send no postage stamps, foreign money, 
or smooth or defaced coins. 

2. Send coupons, which can be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments at the rate of twenty for one 
dollar, and which are acceptable as cash 
payment for publications. 

3. Deposit five dollars or more with 
the Superintendent of Documents and 
order against this deposit. 

4. Order C.O.D., if the publications 
are needed immediately and the prices 
are unknown. Purchasers, in this case, 
must pay postage and C.O.D. charges. 

Epitor1AL Note: Throughout the coming 
school year, there will appear in our pages 


each month a column regarding Govern- 
ment publications of use to teachers, con- 





tributed by William Dow Boutwell. 











One Child 


may spread infection 
to your entire class 





Tests prove that a 
handkerchief used 
during a cold may 
contain as many as 


4,170,000 germs. 


The use of Kleenex tissues 


is the safe way to prevent the spread of 
infection from germ-filled handkerchiefs 


EACHERS who are interested in 

cutting down loss of time from 
school are making their pupils—and 
through them the parents — realize the 
danger of germ-filled handkerchiefs. 

Teachers know that colds and other 
respiratory diseases cause 50% of the 
total absences from school because of 
illness ... that one child who uses a hand- 
kerchief time after time during a cold or 
other infectious disease seriously 
menaces the health of the entire 
class. 

That is why many teachers 
are urging their pupils to use 
sanitary Kleenex tissues instead 
of handkerchiefs. By telling 
them about germs— how as 
many as 4,170,000 may live and 
multiply in a single handker- 
chief—you can make this prac- 
tical lesson in personal hygiene as fasci- 
nating as any story. 

Kleenex is safe 


Kleenex is a soft, powerfully absorbent 
tissue, ideal for children. Prevents self- 
infection from germ-filled handkerchiefs 
because Kleenex is never carried back to 
the mouth and nose. Prevents the spread 


KLEENEX 


DISPOSABLE TISSUES 





of germs because each tissue is destroyed 
immediately after use. The convenience 
and economy of Kleenex is a real factor. 
Its cost is surprisingly low — less than 
commercial laundering of handkerchiefs. 


Many other uses 


Beauty experts advise Kleenex for re- 
moving cold cream. Saves the skin from 
the dangers of harsh, greasy ‘‘cold cream 
cloths.”’ Kleenex is sold at drug, 
dry goods and department 
stores; 25c, 50c and $1. 


ae 


Bacteriological Tests show: 
1. That handkerchiefs used by per- 
sons having colds may contain as 
many as 4,170,000 germs per hand- 
kerchief. 
2. That organisms representative of 
s those associated with colds, when 
impregnated upon linen and rinsed 
in boiling water and soap water, followed by 
clear water, were found not to be killed nor 
appreciably inhibited from growing. 
— 





KLEENEX ComPANny, Lake Michigan Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send sample packet of Kleenex. 
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Seep Order Your Magazines Now at Money- 
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Saving Prices — Pay October 5th 


The Owen Star * Magazine List 








* * rese 
Comprising *G4e INSTRUCTOR—formerly Normal Instructor and Primary Plans of 
($2.00 per year of 10 issues; two years for $3.00)—and the following four magazines for ue 

are 
which we have the agency in the educational field — every one the leading pub- om 
lication of its kind and all of recognized value to teachers in the classroom In’ 
cat 
*NATURE MAGAZINE * THE PATHFINDER, ("Wwotbye"® |“ 
Weekly ' 

—_ Each month, Nature Magazine provides new, seasonable, The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review pub- _—_— ¥ 
fascinating material about animals, birds, fish, flowers, lished at the Nation’s capital, is an ideal medium through pos 

trees, insects, the lands and waters of the earth, and the which teachers and pupils can keep informed regarding Pathfinde age 
skies above. America’s foremost nature writers, photogra- world affairs. It is used in thousands of schools in the des 

phers, and artists contribute to this popularly written, au- teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and Current . 

thentic but non-scientific magazine. Regular monthly fea- Events. Departments include: Editorial; Topical Topics; gv 

tures include: a Star Map for the current month; a Travel From Other Lands; Foreign Tabs; Doings of Congress; are 
department; Helps for Home and Gorden; Nature News and Capital Chit-Chat; Things Scientific; For the Air-Minded; unl 
iews; New Nature Books; ete. Each issue is profusely The Question Box; Current Events; People Talked About; 

illustrated with beautiful black and white pictures and color Seen in the Shops; Personalities; On the Air; Lucid Inter- cre 

supplements portraying nature in its many phases, vals; etc. Many interesting illustrations in each issue. tho 

J $3.00 per year of 12 issues. $1.00 per year of 52 issues. en 
Nature Magazine { With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.20. The Pathfinder { With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, . 9275 
1 YEAR | With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.20. 1 YEAR With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. — 
* TIME, The Weekly N ine ™~ITHE ETUDE, Music M . 
, the Weekly Newsmagazine usIC agazine : 
Time, the world’s only newsmagazine, is widely used in Combining delightful entertainment with practical in- , look 
schools for correlation with various subjects and is a valu- struction, The Etude is the ideal monthly for all students, 9. | 
able aid to teacher and pupil. It collects, verifies, and con- teachers and lovers of music. Each issue contains dozens 9,1 
denses into brief, vivid paragraphs, all available informa- of fascinating, informative articles and special features; siege 
4. tion on every noteworthy event in the world. Each issue 24 full pages of classic and contemporary music for piano, sures 
ea first tells what the President and his Cabinet have been violin, organ, voice and ensemble with study notes; inspir- 
4 doing during the last seven days. Then follows the news ing editorials; current news of the Music World; special ticabl 
b concerning: National Affairs; Foreign Countries; Books; sections devoted to Teachers’ Problems, School Music, prepa 
+ Art; Music; Moving Pictures; The Theatre; Education; Bands and Orchestras, Singers, Violinists, ‘Organists, and a 
Ae Law; Religion; Medicine; Science; Business; Finance; Junior Etude including stories, poems, puzzles and other a 
J Sport; Aeronautics; The Press; “People”; ete, features designed to interest and appeal to children. histor 
—— $5.00 per year of 52 issues. $2.00 per year of 12 issues. rend 
: . tor 
, { With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $6.00. J With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.35. P 
Time, 1 year) With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $7.00. The Etude, 1 year) With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.35. brat 
notal 


Including the Above tona 
and Other Magazines 


The Pathfinder ( ,*}2°. ) 


a year 
with Etude, Music Magazine............ $3.00 
with McCall’s Magazine 2.00 
with Pictorial Review ....... 2.00 
with McCall’s Magazine and ‘Etude... 4.00 
with McCall’s & Pictorial Review.... 3.00 
with Child Life ....... = _ 4.00 
with American Childhood . ave re 3.00 . Pc 
with Junior Home Magazine............ ‘ 3.50 
with School Arts Magazine 4.00 
with Collier’s, The National Weekly 3.00 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 2.00 1. tive 
with American Mag. and Woman’s 

Home Comp. _ f Park 
with Golden Book ("o7 35 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
NM Ola mole 


Date.... 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me the following magazines, each for one J® 
beginning with September: 


(If The INSTRUCTOR is included in your order #4" may 
desire it for two years, please so state.) 


Low-Priced Clubbing Offers 


The INSTRUCTOR—Formerly Normal se) pe 


: | Nature Magazine (,°yea,) Price 
Instructor-Primary Plans (,*2°°.) Price The Pathfinder............... onus $4.00 
with Nature Magazine $5.00 $4.20 with Etude, Music Magazine... - 5.00 
with The Pathfinder... 3 00 2.75 with The Pathfinder & Etude ao 6.00 
with Nature Magazine & Pathfinder 6.00 5.10 with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.. 8.00 
with . 


Etude, Music Magazine............ 4.00 3.35 with Child Life , - 

with Etude & The Pathfinder 5.00 4.20 with Hygeia, Health Magasine ; a 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.. 7.00 6.00 with Junior Home Magesine . 6.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 4.25 with Review of Reviews... = > 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 3.75 with McCall : Magazine 
with Child Life _. ~ 5.00 4.35 | with Pictorial Review : 
with Review of Reviews Caer ).. 5.00 3.95 | With School — 
with Golden Book ("873s 5.00 3.85 = Golden "Child — 
with Good Housekeeping . 4.50 4.35 bat American Childhoo 
with Coomepeliten “450 4.38 with Woman’s Home Companion... 
with Current History . 5.00 4.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion.... 3.00 2.85 
with American Magazine .......... 4.50 4.35 
with American Mag. and Woman's 

Home Comp. ( Keetees) 5.50 
Pictorial Review and McCall’s.. 4.00 
American Boy 4.00 
American Childhood .... 4.00 
School Arts Magazine ... 5.00 
Correct English .. 4.50 
Practical Home Economics...... 4.00 
NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired 


for two years in any of the above offers, 
add $1.00 to prices in second column, 


Our 

Price 
$3.65 
4.00 
4.90 
7.25 
4.75 
4.75 
4.25 
4.50 
3.25 
3.25 
5.60 
4.50 
4.50 
3.75 


Pub’l Our 
Price Price 
Our 


Price with 








Etude, Music Magazine ( ,*;2°. 

with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine..$7.00 
with Hygeia, Health aimee 5.00 
with Child Life -......... " ... 5.00 
with American Childhood | . 4.00 
with School Arts Magazine. . 5.00 
with Junior Home Magazine . 4.50 
with McCall’s Magazine.......... ee 
with Pictorial Review ........ ... 3.00 
with Review of Reviews (Te Teach) . 5.00 
with Golden Book ("37¢%sh . 5.00 
with Good Housekeeping 4.50 
with Woman’s Home Companion.... 3.00 


$6.25 
4.00 
4.25 
3.50 
4.60 
3.25 
2.35 
2.35 
3.85 
3.75 
4.25 
2.75 


4.85 
3.45 
3.85 
3.60 
4.70 
3.65 


with 
with 
with 
with 
with 
with 

















$5.00 with American Mag. and Woman’s N 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine ( a year Home Companion (72%) 5.50 4.75 its 
with American Magazine $7.00 anc 
with Child Life 7.00 | : 
with Junior Meme Magesine 6.50 || SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER me 
with Colliers, The National Weekly. 6.25 To New Subscribers Onl | ~ 
with Correct English 6.75 " (50 Nene Setensiiere ») P The total of the above order is $ a 7 
with McCall’s Magazine .... 5.50 | Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine ., §L] I will remit not later than Oct. 5th, *. ( 
with Pictorial Review 5.50 Weeks f which iL | I am enclosing herewith. lone 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine... 7.25 17 Weeks for $1.00 now 
with American Childhood 6.25 May be ordered singly or with any other magazine or club. ee 
with Woman’s Home Companion.... 5.50 | ing 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


pegarding Authorized Agents 


Whee’ agents who rep- 
ent us at various gatherings 
of teachers, as well as generally 
throughout the country, and we 
ye just as well pleased to have 
teachers place their orders for the 
InsrRUCTOR and our other publi- 
cations with these agents as to have 
them send their orders direct to us. 


E have large numbers of 


Occasionally, however, we learn 
of some teacher who has been im- 
posed upon by an unauthorized 


| school. 





agent and we therefore think it 
desirable to caution teachers against 


giving their orders to agents who | 


sre not known to them personally 
unless such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company au- 
thorizing them to act as our repre- 
sentatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 











Yorktown Sesquicentennial 


The schools of America are asked to 
lok forward to participation, October 
9, 1931, in the Sesquicentennial of the 
siege of Yorktown and Cornwallis’ 
wrrender to Washington. 
ticable, it is recommended that some 
preparations be made before the sum- 
met vacation—for example, reviewing 
historical events leading up to the sur- 
render, and writing a play or pageant 
for presentation in October. The cele- 
bation at Yorktown itself will be a 
notable one, but it is urged by the Na- 
tional Education Association’s  presi- 
dent, Dr. Willis A. Sutton, that 
appropriate exercises be held in all 
schools. The observance is sanctioned 
ty the Department of Superintendence. 
Promises of co-operation would be wel- 
comed by the U. S. Yorktown Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, The Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 





Poster-like in their vivid coloring 
ind emphasis on essentials are a group 
of twelve Indian portraits representa- 
we of the Pikuni and Kainah Tribes 
of Blackfeet Indians. Glacier National 
Park and the Canadian Waterton Lakes 
National Park (just across the Border) 
at the home of the Blackfeet. The 
Manscontinental railway which serves 

wr Park has been using Indian 
Portraits on calendars. As a result of 
the widespread attention they received, 
twelve of the reproductions have been 
tithered into a portfolio. Ten of the 
originals were painted by Winold Reiss 
and two by W, Langdon Kihn. The 
Price of the portfolio is one dollar. It 
may be obtained from Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


— ee 


_ New York University is celebrating 
"S centennial this year. The observ- 
ance opened April 28 with a Charter 

'y dinner which was attended by 
ate men, including Governor 
PG in D. Roosevelt and Dr. Frank 
i tnge New York State Commis- 
“a Fo Education. The university 

. $ more than 1700 faculty mem- 
ing and some 40,000 students attend- 
schoa Y or evening classes in fifteen 

8, colleges, and divisions. 


| 


| by students, provision being made both 
for beginners and for experienced teach- 


Where prac-| 
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For Nature Students 


The Allegany School of Natural His- 
tory, nine miles from Quaker Bridge in 
Allegany State Park, New York, offers 
to teachers (particularly those who have 
had little opportunity for field studies) , 
college students, Scout and camp 
leaders, amateur naturalists, and persons 
interested in the nature work of mv- | 
seums, the chance to broaden their ex- | 
perience and advance their training. | 
College credits are given in the College | 
of Arts and Sciences of the University 
of Buffalo for courses taken in’ the | 
For details address Buffalo 
Museum of Science, Buffalo, N. Y., or 
the Director, Allegany School of Nat- 
ural History, Box 950, Chapel Hill, 








| N. Car. (until June 15). | 


aieaa 
‘ ‘ | 

Kindergarten, primary, and nursery 
school teachers who have taken summer | 
work at Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers 
College, Chicago, have appreciated its 
location on the lake-front at 616-22 
South Michigan Boulevard. Both class- | 
rooms and dormitory have the benefit 
of lake breezes. A variety of courses, 
giving college credits, may be selected | 


ers. Each week trips are taken to points | 
of interest in Chicago. 





A set of eight large-size “teaching 
pictures’ (9” x 13”) on Rural Life 
Around the World should be useful to 
teachers in connection with the study 
of peoples and foods. The pictures are 
published by The Friendship Press, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York, at 50 cents 
a set. They have been prepared espe- 
jcny for use with the following books 
which contain stories, lesson plans, sug- 
| gestions for handicraft, activities and 
| dramatizations: “Wheat Magic,” “Out 
in the Country,” “The Friendly Farm- 

” 
ers. 





—~ 

In May we mentioned a summer 
course at the University of Marburg 
as being of interest to teachers who were 
going to Europe this summer and wished 
to spend some time in study. A num- | 
ber of other German universities and in- | 
stitutes offer vacation courses or “study 
tours” for foreigners: Berlin, Bonn, | 
Giessen, Hamburg, Heidelberg, Jena, 
Munich, Muenster. Certain schools spe- 
cialize in gymnastics. Details may be 
obtained from Educational Department, 
German Tourist Information Office, 665 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


| 











The American Friends Service Com- 
|mittee will conduct an Institute of In- 
| ternational Relations for Teachers, from 
June 22-July 3, at Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. (near Philadelphia). 
| Teachers and school administrators who 
| desire to promote international relations 
are offered by this institute information 
and something of the technique of using 
it. For data on the courses, address 
American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

mmnactiiiinnantan 

On April 8 a disastrous fire was suf- 
fered by Beckley-Cardy Company, edu- 
cational publishers, of 17 East 23d 
|Street, Chicago. Fortunately, little 
damage was done to the offices on the 
first floor. Stocks of school supplies 
are being replaced rapidly, and the 








company announces that it is ready to 
handle all orders as they are received. 








SCHOOL CHILDREN’S 


appetites 
are fickle 















.»» OFTEN DUE, HOWEVER, TO 
TASTELESS OR UNINVITING DIET 


THOsE in charge of school luncheons are often con- 
fronted with the problem of getting children to eat 
what is good for them. 

The lack of taste-appeal in the food served is often 
the reason that food is rejected or “picked at.” Cooked 
tomatoes may be too tart, the stewed fruit insipid, 
the spinach and the carrots bland. 

By flavoring or seasoning these essential foods 
with sugar they will be much improved in flavor. A 
dash of sugar to a pinch of salt is a good rule to follow 
in seasoning string beans, carrots, peas, tomatoes, 
soups and meat and vegetable stews. Fresh and 
cooked fruits should be sweetened to taste. 

Doctors and diet authorities approve this use of 
sugar because it makes those foods which are carriers 
of vitamins, minerals and roughage, more enjoyable 
to the child. Many foods are more delicious and nour- 
ishing with sugar. The Sugar Institute, 129 Front 
Street, New York City. 


@e‘‘Good food promotes good health’’ 








Inspiring and 
Helpful Bible 
Study Courses 


Progress and usefulness in Chris- 
tian work comes with a systematic 
study of God’s word under guid- 
ance of those who devote their 
lives to its teaching. 

Moody Bible Study Courses pro- 
vide the incentive and opportunity 
for your development in this field. 
Over 45,000 students have be- 
come stronger, happier, more capa- 
ble Christian workers through 
this systematic, thorough study 
in the quiet of their own homes. 


No matter where you live the same oppor- 
tunities are available to you. Write 

or simply sign and mail the coupon below 
Our Free 5 Minute Bible Test and full 
particulars about these 14 selective, sim- 
ple, inspiring courses will come to you by 
return mail 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 

Correspondence School 

Dept. 457A 153 Institute Place 

Chicago Ave. Station Chicago, Ill. 
The Moody Bible Institute 
Correspondence School 
Dept. 457A, 153 Institute Place, 
Chicago Ave. Sta., Chicago, Ill 
Please send me Free your 5 Minute Bible 
Test, and catalog. No obligation. 


Name 
Address 




















GOVERNMENT 
JOBS 


Men — Women 
18 to 50 / 


Steady Work / 
Paid Vacations 


; Franklin Institute 
Dept. D246 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Rush to me, 
FREE of charge, list of 
U. 8S. Government Steady 

positions obtainable, Send 

FREE %32- page book de- 
scribing salaries, hours, work, 
vacation and giving full par 
ticulars on how to get a position 


Teachers have 
big advantage 


$ 
Pr 


Mail Coupon 
odes a 
SUR 
/ Address scgniiameniemmea _ 


KODAK FILMS—¥oti Next Kobak’ Fie 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 


MOSER & SON Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








* The Preferred Hotel 
For Those Who Seek 
Rest, Good Food and 
*® & Home-like Environ- 
4 ment. Moderate Rates 
At All Times. Write 
For Special Booklet E. 
T. E. Randow, Mgr. 
H. B. Richmond, Prop. ; a 


* > s 2 A 
$2 
: : a 
ay = 





THE 


N. E. A. to Stress 
Rural Schools 


One of the most significant move 
ments ever attempted by educators to 
stimulate interest in rural schools and 
progress in country life will begin at 
the sixty- ninth annual convention of 
the National Education Association at 
Los Angeles, June 27—July Under 
the leadership of Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
president of the National Education 
Association and _ superintendent of 
schools at Atlanta, a program is being 
prepared with special emphasis upon 
the topic, “Improvement of Educational 
Opportunities for Rural Children.” 

President Sutton has extended a spe- 
cial invitation to every county superin- 
the to attend this 
convention, and to plan to have his 
represented in addition by a 
rural school classroom teacher. 


tendent in nation 


count y 


President Sutton himself was reared 
He 
began his professional career as a teach- 
er in a rural community. The experi- 
ences and associations of his youth have 
given him a sympathetic understanding 
of the problems of rural life. He is 
urging equalization of funds for school 
support so as to provide for farm boys 
and girls at least the minimum educa- 


on a cotton plantation in Georgia. 


tional opportunity now being provided 


He 


for the children of urban centers. 


|urges that county superintendents be 


selected by boards constituted to exam- 
ine their qualifications, instead of by 
ballot on the basis of popularity or po- 
litical affiliation. He advocates in- 
creased qualifications of rural teachers, 
the adoption of health programs, the 
consolidation of units of administra- 
tion, and courses of study adapted to 
the present and future needs of boys 
and girls on the farm. 

For the consideration of these prob- 
lems, President Sutton has invited edi- 
tors of agricultural publications, editors 
of the rural press, rural sociologists, 
and other leaders of country life to 
meet with the representatives of rural 
schools, professors of rural education, 
and other educational leaders. 


ENTERTAINMENT Features 

A special feature of the hospitality 
to be extended to N. E. A. visitors is 
the entertainment of each state dele- 
gation by teachers and patrons of the 
schools between the hours of four and 
seven-thirty on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday at the close 
of the Under the 
plan worked out by the Los Angeles 
committee the schools have been di- 
vided into thirty-three grooups, with 
the high schools as centers, and each of 
these groups is to entertain one or more 
delegations. The form of courtesy to 
be extended will vary, but everyone 
may be assured of a real taste of Cali- 
fornia hospitality. 

The Mission Play, the beautiful 
pageant-drama written by John Steven 
Groarty, California poet and drama- 
tist, will be given in the famous Holly- 
wood Bowl on Wednesday evening, 
July 1, for N. E. A. visitors. The play 
depicts life in the early days of Califor- 
nia and is enacted each year in the Mis- 
sion Playhouse which adjoins historical 
San Gabriel Mission. 

Another novelty which should ap- 
peal greatly to convention visitors will 
be the opportunity to camp in the 
Sierras. It is anticipated that under the 


afternoon sessions. 
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direction of Los Angeles teachers pack 
trips will be organized for this purpose. 
————— 


OuTLINE or N. E. A. 


PROGRAM 


TENTATIVI 


Friday, June 26—2:00 p.m.—National 

Council of Education. 

Saturday, June 27 

9:00 a.m.—National 
Education. 

:00 p.m.—National 
Education. 

:00 p.m.—Opening of Exhibits. 

:00 p.m.—General Session. Theme: 
“Integration of All Education.” 

Sunday, June 28 
4:00 p.m.—Vesper Service. 
8:00 p.m.—General Session. 
Monday, June 29 

9:00 a.m.—General Session. Theme: 
“Youth Views Education.” 

12:00 m.—Meeting of Delegates by 
States. 

1:45 p.m.—Department and Allied 
Organization Meetings. 

5:30 p.m.—Life Membership Dinner. 

8:00 p.m.—General Session. Theme: 
“Enrichment of Life.” 

9:30 p.m.—Reception to President. 

Tuesday, June 30 

9:00 a.m.—First Representative As- 
sembly. 

General Session A. Joint Meet- 
ing with Department of Class- 
room Teachers. Theme: “Re- 
lation of Education and Busi- 
ness.” 

General Session B. Joint Meet- 
ing with Department of Busi- 
ness Education. Theme: “Re- 
lation of Education and Busi- 
ness.” 

1:45 p.m.—Department 
Organization Meetings. 

8:00 p.m.—General Session. Theme: 
“Relation of Education and Busi- 
ness.” 

Wednesday, July 1 

9:00 a.m. — Second 
Assembly. 

General Session A, Joint Meet- 
ing with Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 
Theme: “The Principal—Rela- 
tionships.” 

General Session B. Joint Meet- 
ing with Department of Super- 
intendence. Theme: “The 
White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection.” 

1:45 p.m.—Department and Allied 
Organization Meetings. 

8:00 p.m.—The Mission 
Hollywood Bowl. 

Thursday, July 2 

9:00 a.m.—Third Representative As- 
sembly. 

General Session A. Rural Edu- 
cation Conference (School Peo- 
ple). Theme: “The Next Ten 
Years in Rural Schools.” 
General Session B. Theme: 
‘Education and Auxiliary Agen- 
cies.” 

1:45 p.m.—Rural Education Con- 
ference (Outside Agencies). 
Theme: “The Next Ten Years in 
Rural Life.” 

1:45 p.m.—Department 
Organization Meetings. 

8:00 p.m.—General Session. Theme: 
“How the Work of National 
Agencies Can be Coordinated to 
Serve the Rural Child.” 

Friday, July 3 

9:00 a.m.—Fourth and Final Repre- 

sentative Assembly. 
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THE 3-WAY WAX CRAYor 
WORKS EQUALLY WELL op 





WRITE FOR OUR NEW 
CRAYOMNEX FOLDER 
THe AMERICAN (7?) CRAYON Company 


TERE BANTA TE BLING 





gw BARNES BOOKS 


FOLK DANCES 
ATHLETICS ‘F 


GAMES 
HEALTH ano PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Thousands of Teachers 
use our books 
100-page illustrated descriptive 
catalog, with Table of Contents 
of books, mailed on request. 
Address Dept. F, 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
67 West 44th Street. | 
ES 7 1% Ane amare: 





A sentence 


builder 


with Picture and Word a 
Stamps. 

Send for circulars. Most 

school supply firms have 

them. Made by 

H. H. HELLESOE, 2444 

Ainslie St., Chicago, III. 


Yor! 
Tue | 
TAR 
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High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograpt 
Origina! returned, 
Size 2'4x4. Double Weight 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugateck, Hid 


Ss 165) 


Visualize Your Food Lessons § 
123 Food Models ORAL 


in natural size and color on heav yc cardboard for cle A” 
room use $3.00 per set; also large 5% and 10% vegetable « 

charts in six colors. $1.00 for both C. O. D. Detrt Ov 

This material makes the teaching of food subjects" | 

teresting. Two 

DETROIT DAIRY & FOOD COUNCIL, Tut 

910 Stephenson Bldg., Detroit, Mich. les 

Nev 
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SOT oR ONG “CAND 
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YOUR POSITION! 


TS NOWA POPULAR CUSTOM TO ATTACH PHOTOS 

A AUCATIONS BECAUSE pERSONALTY UNE | 

OR SNAPSHOT. ORIGINAL RETUAMED UNHARMED. 55, | 

a<e SATISFACTION GUARANTEED... a 

MAIL ORIGINAL PHOTO A*°ORDERTODAY... i 
ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE, 


N1110 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 7 
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To 
\ Boston! 


For modern traveles 
by air, rail or high? 
-two conven! jentand 
pleasing destination 
—on either side 
Copley Square Roos 
with bath $3-$5 


HOTEL LENOX 


and Hotel Brunswick—L. C. Prior, Pres 
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THe New Books 


the publishers of the books listed below 
pill be glad to supply them to our read- 
mat the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
ditional information regarding them. 

























fs AND FALLACIES IN PRESENT-Day 
EpucaTIoN. By H. E. Buchholz. 
Cloth. 215pp. $1.50. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

RRENT PROCEDURE IN SELECTING 
Texrpooks. By Frank A. Jensen, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Rockford, Ill. Cloth. 160pp. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


OMPANY cTicAaL HANDWRITING SCALES. For 
, Grades from I through VIII. By 


Henry D. Rinsland, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Educational Research, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Each Scale, 
ie; Teacher’s Manual, 10c; Graph 
of Progress Forms, 1c each. Practi- 
cal Drawing Company, Chicago. 

VERYTHING YOU WaNT TO KNow 
ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS. Compiled 


Tivities @ by Auburn S. Cunningham. Cloth. 


rs 140pp. $1.00. A. C. McClurg and 

; Company, Chicago. 

tive - 

ents An INTERPRETATIVE History or Epbu- 

_ cation. By J. Franklin Messenger, 
i Ph.D., Dean of the School of Educa- 

eum § tin, University of Idaho. Cloth. 


398pp. $2.00. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

Wwetry Epucation. (In “The Extra 
Curricular Library.”) By Idabelle 
Stevenson, Executive Secretary, Edu- 
cation Division, National -Safety 
Council. Keratol. 163pp. $1.00. 
A. §. Barnes and Company, New 
York, 

Tat PsycHotocy or THE ELEMEN- 
tay ScHoot. By Harry Grove 
Wheat, Ph. D., Professor of Educa- 
tion, Marshall College. Cloth. 
447pp. $2.00. Silver, Burdett and 
Company, Newark, N. J. 
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iphone HicHway To SUCCESS. By C. 
ee Harold Smith, Author of “The Bridge 
Saugatech, ME Of Life” and “Rahwedia.” Cloth. 
Sf 'sSpp. $1.50. D. Appleton and 
vessons § “mpany, New York. 

BML AND SILENT READING Practices. 
th rape A Teachers’ Guide to Accompany 
»s baecs | _ _ World.” For Grades One, 
wo, and Three. By Florence Piper 
— | Tuttle, Reading "specialist and 
iil a Cloth. 253pp. $1.20. 
f gmans, Green and Company, 
LAND New York. _— 








OBLEMS IN TEACHER ‘TRAINING. 
Volume V. (Proceedings of the 1930 
Spring Conference of the Eastern- 

tes Association of Professional 
Schools for Teachers.) | Compiled 
and Edited by Ambrose L. Suhrie, 
Professor of Normal-School and 
Teachers-College Education, New 
York University, and President of the 
Association, Paper. 178pp. New 
York University Press Book Store, 
ew York. 
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traveles | BON. 
vor high * aad Plays FoR STAGE AND 
nvenientane TUby. SixtH SERIES. Twenty-One 
destinations 





temporary Plays Never Before 
Published in Book Form, by Ameri- 
~~ English, and Irish Dramatists. 
na by Martin Flavin Cloth. 
PP. $3.00. Samuel French, Inc., 





her side # 
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West 45th Street, New York. 





THE INSTRUCTOR 











Age of Innocence 


Reynolds 





‘‘The progressive teacher makes 
use of every available visual aid 
that will increase the efficiency 
of teaching. The picture is the 
most common visual aid, the 
least expensive, the simplest to 
use and in many ways the most 
efficient.’’ 














‘The Perry Pictures 


Plan to use these pictures in September and all through the new school year as 
aids in teaching Language, Literature, Ilistory, Geography and Picture Study. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
For 50 or more. 


3x 3%. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 
For 25 or more. 


5% x8. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children. 
Size 5% x8. Or 50 for Children. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or more. 


Send 75 cents for our set of 25 Bird Pictures with a very brief 
description of each. 





Size 3 x 3%. 





Size 7 x 9. 








The Perry Unit Poems 
Each poem is on paper 5% x 8 inches, and is punched 
ready for tying into loose-leaf booklets. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
$1.00 each for two or more; 


Catalogues 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


‘he Perry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 


Artotypes 
$1.25 for one. 











Copinc Saw Work. By Ben W. John- 
son. Illustrated. Paper. 28pp. 40c. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 

Tue INnpIAN Twins. By Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. Illustrated by the Author. 
Cloth. 204pp. 88c. 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

THe Status of RuRAL SUPERVISORS OF 
INSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By William E. Cole. Paper. 61pp. 
Department of Rural Education, New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Tue History or Teacner Prace- 
MENT. Paper. 32pp. The National 
Association of ‘Teachers’? Agencies, 
Fred H. Hamm, Secretary, 330 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

PRODUCING 


Your Own Ptays. By 


Mary M. Russell, M.A., Author of | 


“Pageants for Special Days in the 


Church Year,” etc. — Illustrated. | 
Cloth, 139pp. $1.50. Richard R. 
Smith, Inc., New York. 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION. A Book 
for Teachers. Edited by Edna Rich- 
mond, A. M., Department of Educa- 


tion, Fairmont State Normal School. | 


Paper. 110pp. 75c. Fairmont State 
Normal School, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Lessons IN ENGLISH AND Busy Work. 
By Albert H. Miller, Instructor in 
English and Science in Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Illi- 
nois; Author of ““The Modern Gram- 
mar,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. Book 
I for Third and Fourth Grades. 
112pp. 60c. Book II for Fifth and 
Sixth Grades. 157pp. 70c. Miller 
Publishing Company, Oak Park, Ill. 
WiepeErELD — WALTHER GEOGRAPHY 
Test. By M. Theresa Wiedefeld, Su- 
pervisor of Elementary Schools, 
Maryland State Department of Edu- 
cation; and E. Curt Walther, Head 
of Subject Matter Department, 
Geography, State Normal School, 
Towson, Md. Test: Form A and 
Form B. Each $1.15 per package of 
25, including Manual of Directions, 
Key for scoring, and Class Record. 
Specimen set, 15c. postpaid. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


G. RA peop Se. & we) N 
KExA NOUN CEMENT? 

= ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC 
{@\ FREE SAMPLES: 100 yISITING CARDS $100 


CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON O.C 
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‘The Platoon School in America,’’ by Roscoe David 


Case, will be ready May twenty-nine. 


Case out- 


lines the history and present status of the platoon 


school throughout the United States, and shows 


the plan of organization and administration as 


well as the actual teaching practices employed 


with great success in this growing system. 
veritable handbook of the platoon school. 


A 
Price 


$3.00 postpaid. Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford University, California. 








Closing Day 
Exercises 


FOR ALL THE GRADES AND 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


_ Compiled and Edited by Grace B, Faxon 





‘ 


Every teacher will find 
this book an invaluable 
aid in arranging a pro- 
gram for the last day of 
school, There is no 
similar book on the mar- 
ket. The variety of ma- 
terial and the usable 
suggestions are infinite. 
The contents are ar- 
ranged as follows: 

Part I—June Voices; Ex- 
ercise for a Primary 
School of Three Grades. 

Part II—A_ Tribute to 
Mother and Home; FEx- 
ercise for the First 
Five Grades. 

Part III — Vacation 
Echoes; Exercise for a 
School of the First Five Grades. 

Part IV—Joy in Country Living; Exercise for 
a School of Eight Grades. 

Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country's Flag; Ex- 
ercise for Grades Five to Eight. 

Part Vi—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 

Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day 
Exercises in All Grades. 

Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 
The exercises given in the first five parts con- 

sist of various features which, if desired, may 

be used interchangeably. The specimen parts 
are real products of graduates. There are more 

than forty suggestive programs. Nearly 200 

selections in all. Much of the material! in this 

book is suitable for use in other programs 
throughout the year. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Smith’s Regents 
Review Books 


An indispensable aid 
for higher standings 
on examinations. 


For tests, class drill, home work, textbook 
review, practice in answering, etc. Wonderful 
supplements to the regular texts, Compiled 
from N, Y. State Regents papers, including 1930. 


Used for over 30 years, by public and private 
schools throughout U, 8. and Canada, 


Question Books or Answer Books—40c each, 
35c each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or more 


LIST OF SUBJECTS : 


Arithmetic Four Years English 
Elementary English Elemen Drawing 
English Grammar Ancient History 

eg go English History 

u istory Modern History B 





Physiology American History 
ae, Civil Government 
Silent Reading Economics 

Algebra 1st 2 Years Spanish 


(new type qeeeiene) 1st Vear French 
Intermediate Algebra 2nd Year French 
Advanced Algebra Srd Year French 
Geometry 1 
(new type questions) 2 

Geometry 3 
2 
3 
4 






3rd Year Latin 
Dommercial Arithmetic 
Commercial fh 
a 
Advanced Bookkeeping — 


Yoar Pevenetene, and Princi- 
Year ples of Education 


Order direct from this list, or write for free catalog 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Teaching Helps That Meet Every Cl 


400 Games [Nib *plAvckOUND 7 May Be Included at Special Prices POSTER PATTERN BOOks 


Gives full instructions for The following books contain outline 


° - drawing 
laying more than four hun- W h y N R ] O d f patterns which are to be traced and tran 
playing more than four hun- it our New or Renewal Order for sy EE. 
vision for every age, purpose sembling into posters. Full directions given 
and occasion. There are in- The patterns may be used many times over, 


door and outdoor games; 
ge ng Che IN STRU CTO R Creative Posters 


pate; games for social gath- Numberless posters, to be , _ 


erings; for special purposes colored and arranged by i 

in classroom work ; in fact q Pay October 5th. Use Order Blank Below. At tive’Ssiuiven, can'te’made | CREATIVE 
‘ ‘ < 4 e i 0 2 3S ves at- 

teachers may need. Numer- terns in this book. Boys, POSTERS 

ous diagrams — FOR TEACHERS rirls, — on een | 

: tions. 320 pages. ‘ull cloth | B k trees, chickens, squirrels 
covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. Instructor P an DOOKS oF ALL GRADES |} and ‘many other familiar 

With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.20. subjects are included. En- 


’ ° Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans : courages creative work. 
Seeley 8 Question Book Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 


Double-paye insert in 
; . colors shows sample poster 
Covers Reading, English seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material \ ussembled. Suggestions 
and American Literature, for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, L We for coloring and arrange- 
Orthography, Grammar, Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- INSTRUCTOR oe ment included. Heavy pa- ~~ 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, y ver covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. With Th 
ology and Hygiene, Geoy- Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 4 INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.50. 
mony, U. ee on The plans and material are entirely new and have been VOLUME ; Pp voce 
Jrawing, riting, Nature yrepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in . 
Study, Manners and Morals, joo tomate rene Meee The selection, arrangement and Instructor Poster atterns [ii 
Current Events, School editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the | Each of these books con- 
Management, Methods of editorial staff of The Instructor in collaboration with promi- tains patterns for making 
‘Teaching. Gives questions nent educators. | ' 30 posters of varying sizes 
yh gyn _ pom ig oe The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only or 54 inches long. ; = 
= oe ee ae is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also | i of the patterns in eac 
| 
} 
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NAMWOM- NAb y — a) 











i pee rrA ne soos a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- —_ = of = _— 

a —— r 4 Brine $1 se struction ‘work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- : 1 hild; “ ‘that oh 

, rovers 50, r P . . , . > ots 

postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR 1 ~~ $3 20 endars, ete., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. - with § children, er pets, 


! and their play. No pat- 
Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. ‘ 3 Velomes terms alike in the two 




















rT os 


How To Teach Spelling Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. With —— ~~] ) 672 Pages books. Heavy paper cov- 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year $4.90. ers. Price, each book, 60 ’ 

—_—_ ~-—— A new book for teachers . cts., postpaid. Either book NE 
= = N ee = 








and supervisors by Frederick 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 


S. Breed, Associate Professo Primary Plans and Projects T year, $2.50. — 


of Education, University of 














HOW TO Chicago. Teils how to select sap ageene eS Thi : : ; . 7 

y . ne . rH ocrex is new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
| TEACH SPELLIN and grade a spelling vocab- PRIMARY PLANS (7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices Story-Book Poster Patterns 
Betty ulary; how to organize les- and for making school work appealing to children. 
son units; how to present 


SS \1 


. Contains patterns which , 
All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary form 20 posters, size 36 x 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 14 inches, each illustrating . 

25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. a well-known story. Some 

The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a of the subjects are: Cin- POSTER 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, PATTERNS 
3.481 words derived from 20 ’ 4 of primary material for the month classified as follows: Na- The Frog Prince, The Ugly uct Cunaveang 
sslentiie tavestiontions. Pall "g ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays Duckling, a 
-- cloth covers. Price $1.50 (Pieces to Speak, etc.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork ag ee 4 —— 
postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr. $3.20. = 7 and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. The iree Little sd o _— 
FoR b= hundreds of artistic oy Hy not only om Sum ead — a 
v . At specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are - ry A 
Present Day Standards TEACHING ~~ “gg a also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, ete. ome eton ov eae 
Explains what constitutes : ae OS 320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. satin eo oe 


good teaching to-day and Lcanteinsiipabepamameaas: Pri 3.60, id. i 3 1c a q 90. 
a a lee ge a rice $ postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4 Health Poster Patterns 
by which teachers can eval- —— 


SSS | Site cry Cates of tale See Page 76 for SPECIAL OFFER of Large Full Color Pictures ee fe oe 
0 . e 


standards given 


20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, HEALTH 
are amply illustrated by con- with The INSTRUCTOR. Use the order blank below. illustrating health rules. 


crete examples to make them Ten are of Mother Goose S$ 
Rapes of the greatest value for characters with health PO TER 


self-i oveme “he lesso , 4 ji les. Subjects include: 
® oe” se The Year’s Entertainments Modern Number Methods fae Sabie ince: | PATIO 


been thoroughly tested. 208 <= J. fee. The : drinks milk) ; Sleep with 
pares. Full cloth : cover = ~ By Inez N. McFee. The By H. S. Alshouse. A Windows Open; Jack (who 


' A ’ ers. most complete entertain- genuine help to those ; sate 1. Set 
Price $1.25, postpaid. With ment book ever published. who teach number work E — =< t i T 
\ ——— whe INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, . , Contains a large and or arithmetic in the ele- uvery Day; etc. Heavy , 
. 4 . - yaper covers. Price 60 eH, 
$3.00. f choice collection of reci- mentary grades. The if MODERN penn postpaid. With The fi. 
= tations, songs, music, dia- first part treats of spe- NUMBER INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, ee 

Supervision of Elementary logues, tableaux and cial difficulties of both METHODS $2.50 , ‘ 

S h 1 ! other aan ma- pupil and teacher and the aisnouse mots 
terial arranged in com- most modern and success- 

cnools plete programs for dif- ful methods of solving Safety Poster Patterns 
This book deals with prob- ferent grades, appropri- these problems. The sec- " 
lems confronting supervi- ate to the various holi- ond part of the book deals Contains patterns = FOP ers nm 
sors, Also helpful to class- days, birthdays and other with general considera- making 30 posters of vary- 
room teachers as it contains j special occasions occur- tions in the teaching of ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
modern, improved methods of a ring during the school arithmetic in the eight inches, each illustrating a 
teaching. Includes: how to year. 364 pages. Full vrades. 128 pages. Full © safety rule, Full direc- 
improve the quality of in- cloth covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. With cloth covers. Price $1.00 per copy, postpaid. tions are included. — Sub- 
struction; guides and pro- The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.20. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.80. jects include: Be Careful 
cedure in supervisory activ- of Fire fg ay - mo 
ities; visiting schools and e *,° . Care; Toys Trip People; 
aiibemnas aia sae Prove It Yourself Little CitizensandTheirFlags te Careful in ‘the Water: 
icisms) «of ~—s lesson plans: etc. Heavy paper covers. 
keeping up to date; securing Price 60 cents, postpaid. 


: explains how the teacher or pupils can make ings of boys and girls of various countries re 1a 1 
rreate stlic cy: . » > . - . : : : — it NSTRUCTOR, 
ee, = - ruil = — h — ss simple experiments to prove the various dressed in their native costumes. Directions tc. p. 
ont aid. ‘With The INSTRUCTOR, . 1 ear, principles. No special equipment necessary. for copying and coloring them are given. . 
Hs m4 ° . , year, The experiments cover Heat, Dissolving and Also the flag of each country is reproduced 


Evaporation, — Magnetism, Electricity, Light, in its true colors with an outline flag to be School Window 
P T h A kF BOOKS Sound, Chemistry, ete. 8&8 illustrations. 256 copied and colored. Splendid material for ; 
oems ieacners AS or 1 ANDI pages. Full cloth covers. Price $1.50, post- introducing geography. Price 60 cents, post- Contains 16 sets of pat- 
These twe beaks contain paid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $3.20. paid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. terns ie en decora- 
7 , tions wit u irections 
480 of the poems most fre- h deri " P for makin May also be 
quently ta by teach- ——_ oma USE THIS BLANK dentieon a, oe ee -—— used in ‘aking decora- 
POEMS | M2, St Dublication in Nor- page in combination with The INSTRUCTOR. PAY OCT. 5th | tions for other | purposes. 
- Some of the patterns are: 
herge phn gg mh gig . A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. Date 1931 | ~~ = Frait, Pn 
: Se : -_ ree l« , ils, Sant , 
; reciting, memory work, ete. Send me The INSTRUCTOR for | | 1 year, $2.00; for {_| 2 years, $3.00, ot Geuiieen Walendiin 
(iia a — har “= —_ Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional | Hatchet and Cherries, etc. 
eh $1 00, postpaid. Either prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] — pees comm. Ag 
book with The INSTRUC- | Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional ] Coame Weashave Bek Pen, Seek 0, O80 abet | The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year 
TOR 1 year. $2.80. Both | Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80c add’! $2.50 . ? 
books with The INSTRUC- } 20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted) — How I Did It, 80c additional —e 
TOR, 1 year, $3.60. Group I for Lower Grades, $1.20 additional Modern Number Methods, 80c additional | . v, Books 
‘ ] 20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted) Creative Posters, 50c additional Instructor Jointed oys 1 AND! 
Group I! for Upper Grades, $1.20 additional Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 1, 50c add'l 
How I Did It | Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 11, 50c add’! | : ar f Se ee .~ 
This heck contains 746 Secley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional Story Book Poster Patterns, 50c additional con : a t : th full di. 
teaching devices briefly ex- How To Teach Spelling, $1.20 additional Health Poster Patterns, 50c additional | aes ae We be - 
plained by teachers who have 


each word to the pupils; 
how to direct pupils’ study; 
how to measure spelling abil- 
ity and diagnose spelling 
disability. Contains list of 



























































This book treats of elementary science and Contains eighteen full page outline draw- 
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Prove It Yourself, $41.20 additional | School Window Decorations, 50c additional o - +e" > t 
used them successfully. They The Vear's Entertainments, $1.20 additional Safety Poster Patterns, 50c additional ew war iacan —- bo 
cover School Management ; | Pres. Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 add’! Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50c add'l A i Mr “Bird % t . oa 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- | Supervision of Elementary Schools, 80c add’! Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50c add’! cht fo Littl "Whee 
ography; Spelling; History ; Little Citizens and Their Flags, 50c add’! Se a 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene ; 


Jointed Toys. inted 
Decoration and Art; Nature = ee oinled 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music: Games; Seat 
Work; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320 pages. 
Full cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.80. 





—ae9RCRerermror 
wh med cd dN Ll Ld a hed Me he! 
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agree to pay not later than Oct. 5, 1931. -_ t 3 Saw 
am enclosing herewith. atterns or ee a Yai" 
. . Jointed Toys, twenty for S TOYS 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys & 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 
Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 
Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. 
book with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yea? 


This order totals $..................... whieh | 


— 


Name PrP. @. 








Street or R. F. D. 


NOTE: For subscriptions to The INSTRUCTOR to forei ntrie 
Canada, Mexico, and Central and South American c 7 ries except. 


orreer eel...) | eet: 














June 193, Hh jn" 1931 
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tline dra: 
ie | TOWARD A DEGREE 
. a 
-ctiong prt 
munGS Guy, While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 
rs courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
a Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 
pisors and Principals, which the University 
EATIVE yes by correspondence, 450 courses in 


% subjects yield credit toward either a 
Bachelor's degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The University of Chicago 


507 Ellis Hall Chicago 


(OV T. POSITIONS 


SPLENDID SALARIES 


GET 


)STERS 














WE HELP Y¥' 
Ry. Mail Clerk 
O. Laborer 


Prohibition Agent 
U.S. Border Patrol 
Chauffeur 
Watchman 
Skilled Laborer 
Postmaster 
Typist 

y 145, St." Mo. 
E paruinres Hog te Guaty! tor 

SENT 


File Clerk 
neral Clerk 
Matron 
TRUCTION 
Send me FRE 
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bverament Positions 


(ek Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks, 
Pustmasters, Department Clerks, and many others. 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
(sly common school education required. Exami- 
utionsoften. 44,817 appointed last year. Send for 
wr Civil Service Catalog No.8. COLUMBIAN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MONEY FOR YQ 
, AT HOME 


' "YOU can earn good money in spare time at 
i] home making display cards. No selling or 
LE canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
LF plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont, 


Are You “Job Satisfied’’? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
$1,260 to $3,400 Year. 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training and 
etueation, Over 20,000 steady positions are filled every year. 
these have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write 
mmediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. D244, Rochester, 
N.Y. for free 82-page book with list of positions now open 
‘oteachers, and full particulars telling how to get one. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
course in writing and marketing of the 
Bae Stery and sample copy of THE WRiITER’s 
MonTHLy free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
as Springtield, Mass. 
Why not complete your 
Home Study Courses education, or earn a few 
“ditional credits, by home study in a standard college or 
saiversity? High School, Normal, Business, Engineering, 
Wil Service, and University courses now available. For 
‘ull varticulars, address The U. E. Bureau, Inc., 1012 
high Long Bidg., Columbus, Ohio. 


of Nursing (accredited) offers a three-year course 
' High School graduates over 18. Affiliations with The 
it County Hospital School of Nursing and Visiting Nurse 
Nietiation. For information address DIRECTOR OF 
NURSES, Dept. P.L, 4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


MM ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three years study, 
ae duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
a orequivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, monthly 
Oat: Write for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
~L, 2449 Washington Blvd,, Chicago, Ill. 
WHY NOT spend Spring, Sum- 
ing mer and Fall gather- 


inde erties, insects? I buy hundreds of 
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Dept. 







































*. Some worth$! to $7 each. 
Simple eutdoor work with my inotrections, 
datterfiie, 





price list. Send 10 cents (notstamps) 
iNustrated Prospectus before sending 
alerin insects, 
Diego. Calit. 





*. Mr. Sinc’ 

















Thousands have 


Want Homework ? succeeded in ob- 
taining Teliable home employment of all kinds thru 

. You can, too! Stamp brings details. 
HLUER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 


/ 
pe Y WOMEN /o7 
" own business selling dress goods, 
Ey eeiaes ot nesae iets ages 
u e 
s, 


and J 

tne ea. Elaborate samples 

Tis Wiite: PRINCESS SILK MILL 
Sth Avenue, Dept 26, New York. 








































THE INSTRUCTOR 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 


issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- | 
On account of limited | 


quired for publication. 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless _re- 





quired answer would be too lengthy or other- | 


wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. | 


Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 





How much postage is required to send 
a letter to the Hawaiian Islands?—Kan- 
Sas. 

The same postage is required to send a 
letter from any point in the United 
States to the Hawaiian Islands as to 
places within the United States. 


Is there a government mint at Wash- 
ington, D. C.2—New York. 

The federal government makes paper 
money at the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving, Washington, but does not 
have a mint in that city. Mints are lo- 
cated in Philadelphia, Denver, and San 
Francisco. 

How extensive are American invest- 
ments in the Philippine Islands?—Ohbio. 

American investments in the Philip- 
pine Islands are approximately sixteen 
million dollars. The assessed valuation 
of property in the Islands is about nine 
hundred million dollars. The Filipinos 
themselves own ninety-six per cent of 
the land under cultivation. 


What change is made in temperature 
with the increase of altitude?—Con- 
necticut. 

Temperature decreases at the average 
rate of three degrees per thousand feet 
of increase in altitude. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in mountain districts 
during the warmer months and in the 
heat of the day. 


When was Stuart's portrait of 
Washington painted?—lowa. 

Gilbert Stuart painted several differ- 
ent portraits of Washington, the first 
in 1795. The artist was an American 
who went to England in 1775 and did 
not return until 1792. Following a 


period of adversity he build up a repu- | 
tation in London as a portrait painter. | 


After coming back to America he paint- 
ed portraits of a number of notable men 
besides Washington, although his return 
was prompted by his desire to paint the 
Father of His Country. Four other 
presidents of the United States sat to 
him. 


What was the attitude of King 
George III of England toward America 
after the recognition of the United 
States as an independent common- 
wealth?—Ohio. 

His attitude was shown to be friendly 
in his first official communication to 
John Adams, first Minister of the 
United States to England, and yet there 
is an indication of disappointment. The 
King said to Adams, “Sir, I wish you to 
believe, and that it may be understood 
in America, that I have done nothing in 
the late contest but what I thought my- 
self indispensably bound to do by the 
duty which I owed to my people. 
will be very frank with you. I was the 
last to consent to the separation; but 
the separation having been made and 
having become inevitable, I have always 
said, as I say now, that I would be the 
first to meet the friendship of the 





° ? 
United States as an independent power.” 








Now You Can Get the Best 
BLACKBOARD WALL CARDS 


for any system of handuriting ! 


HESE blackboard wall cards are made by the largest distributors of pen- 
manship supplies in the country and over 200,000 sets are in daily use in 
schools from Maine to California. 


This very wide distribution allows a much lower price than any other manufac- 
turer can quote. A single set 
sent postpaid costs only 50c, 
while the wholesale price is 
but 30c per set. 


Each set consists of 15 cards, 
8% x 17 inches, and contains 
the entire alphabet of capitals 
and small letters, as weil as 
figures and symbols. The cards 
are beautifully printed on 
strong cardboard and_ will 
never fade or wear out. 





The popularity of blackboard 
wall cards as originated by The 
A. N. Palmer Company has led 
to a demand for them with the 
varying letter styles of differ- 
ent handwriting systems. 1- 
lustrated are three sample 
cards showing the styles of 
“P” and “R” available. These 
and the styles of other varying 
letter forms have been selected 
after exhaustive research into 
the styles employed in differ- 
ent systems, and the teacher 
ordering these cards has only 
to specify the method used in order to procure the correct forms for every letter. 





One set postpaid —_ Wholesale price “ ...b0¢ 
PLEASE USE THIS COUPON 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowa. Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
(Address office nearest you) 
Please send me .. sets of blackboard wall cards. We use the 


system of penmanship. 


| | Send Bill 


{ | Check enclosed 


Street .. State 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


June 22—Summer School—<Aug. 1 
Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 


Fine Equipment—Accredited—Home-like Student Residence 


SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALIST in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM— 
NATURE STUDY—HANDWORK—DRAMATICS~—KINDERGARTEN METHODS— 
PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS. 


Also affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION incl 
Repertoire—Play Directing and Story Telling. ° 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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A Touch of Color 
for School Exhibitions 


Decorative 


Moore Push-Pins 








STUDY ART 


Summer Classes, be- 








I| 






To Hang up Things ginning Jone 98, eter 
izes, 6 colors, gilt decorations to Artists, Teachers, 
10c ene Students, short 


courses specially 
planned, in Advertis- 
ing Art, Desi in, Com- 
position, Drawing, 
Painting, Sculpture. 





MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Big Bargain in 
Printed Stationery 


TEACHERS! Yourstationery is your 


$1.0 @ representative, It reflects your judg. 
ment and character. But it should be printed. 
200 note sheets and 100 envelopes, ench neatly print- 
ed with your name and address, sent postpaid for$1. 
Correct in style and quality. Order a package, 
You can’t lose. he you don’t like it we willreturn your money. 


THE ART CRAFT STATIONERY COMPANY, 
Gees HORTON, KANSAS 












Ideal location for study and recreation in 
THE recognized art center. Cataleg on request. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL of ART 


230 East Twenty-fifth Street Mi polis, 












THE INSTRUCTOR 


Prepare 


NOW 
for the First Day of School 


When school opens again next September, 
will you approach the first day with con- 
fidence and self-assurance? Or will your 
class halt and stumble at the start? 


That first day is vital for you and for 
your pupils. It sets the tempo for the 
year’s work. The discipline and work hab- 
its of the child are permanently influenced 
for good or ill by what occurs in that first 


session. 


Will you be ready to fulfill this impor- 
tant obligation to your pupils? Will you be 
ready to insure the success of your work for 
the year? If you do not have a plan, if you 
are not confident that your class will start 
its year with perfect discipline and effective 
work habits— 


Devote Part 
Of Your Spare Time 
This Summer to THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Thousands of teachers in all parts of the country 
are using The Classroom Teacher as their constant 
. . . aa . 
guide and counsel in their Why don't 
you join them ind derive from it that freedom from 
that which 


how? 


daily W ork. 


worry and self-assurance come from 


knowing 
Just spend a few minutes a day during your vaca- 

tion with THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. It will 

familiarize you with the most modern and successful 

methods of classroom technique and thor- 

equip you to meet any and every 

problem of the New Term. Dr. William C 

Bagley of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


oughly 


versity, tells you in “Starting the Work of 


the School Year” exactly how to get your 


pupils into the “learning attitude” right at 
the beginning. To the best experience in the 
country he adds specific cases and definite 
suggestions which you can use and apply in 


your own classroom immediately. 


And every subject and problem is covered by some 
really great authority. Dr. William Scott Gray of 
the College of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago and Dr. Laura Zirbes of Ohio State, famous 
specialists both of them, give you concrete help in 
the teaching of Reading. David Eugene Smith in 
and Harold O. Rugg in the Social 
Sciences will be with practical advice! 


Arithmetic 
“at your side” 


A New Concept in 
Education 


64 of the most widely known leaders in every edu- 
cational field have contributed to The Classroom 
Teacher—designed in an entirely new way to place 
in your hands the experience and tested methods of 
the most successful educators of today. Every sub- 
ject and every problem in every grade that confronts 
the teacher is dealt with fully and clearly in this 
professionalized series which has become almost a 
necessity in educational work. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER does away with 
nightly drudgery in preparing lessons for the next 
day. It ends uncertainty—it stops floundering. It 
definitely helps you to get the maximum results with 
the least effort and to gain that recognition which 
every teacher most desires. 


The Classroom Teacher will strengthen your weak 
points and add to and enrich the subjects you have 
mastered. There are more than 8,000 pages in this 
great work, divided into 85 units dealing with 50 
subjects. A double cross-reference index enables you 
to put your finger immediately on exactly the infor- 
mation and help you may need at any hour of the 
school day. 


Che CLASSROOM 
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Questions 
that confront every 
teacher 





How Many Can You Answer! 


Here are ten practical questions 
which, at some time, every teacher 
is called upon to solve. The an- 
swers are to be found in The Class- 
room Teacher. 


1 How can I prevent and overcome lip-move- 
* ment and finger-pointing in reading? 
2 What ought I to do about the pupil wh 
* steals? 
3 How can I develop in my pupils habits and 
* ideals of promptness? 
4 How can I prevent a bright child from 
* monopolizing the class period without 
destroying his enthusiasm? 
5 What shall I do about left-handed pupils? 
6 What is the best way of making lesson 
* assignments? 
7 How can I teach my pupils to study inde- 
* pendently? 
8 How can I provide for the individual differ- 
* ences among my pupils? 
9 How can I get my pupils to express them- 
* selves freely and spontaneously? 
10 How shall I arrange my program at the 
* beginning of the year? 








Mail Coupon 
for Free Booklet 


This is the BEST time for you to investigate boy 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER will make y# 
task easier and help gain recognition for your efot 
Just mail the coupon below for a copy of the fre 


book “Recognition for Your Work.” It tells bor 
The Classroom Teacher was written to fill a pate 
ular need, the authorities who built it, its ever-g 
ing reputation, and how it can help you ach 
greater success with less effort. Sample pages of @ 
volumes themselves will also be included. Send fi 
your copy today. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC., 

Dept. N4, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me without obligation a copy of ae 

booklet “Recognition for Your Work” with sam? 

pages from “The Classroom Teacher.” 

Name.... 

Position 

Address 

City County 


State... . 
eo Adévess 
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‘How do you like to go up in a swing, 


Up in the air so blue?” 


The First Grade Makes Gingerbread Men 


By GLADYS FE. WINNE 


Formerly Teacher, First Grade, Edgewood School, Scarsdale, New York 


NE day a pupil asked me to read a 
story from a book which he had 
brought from home. The book was 
a collection of short fairy stories 

called My Very Own Fairy Tales, written by 
Johnny Gruelle. I happened to turn to the sec- 
ond story and read aloud the title, ““The Kind- 
hearted Gingerbread Man.” Eagerly the children 
asked me to read the story, since they had heard 
only about the “unkindhearted” gingerbread 
boy. 

After we had talked about the story and 
looked at the pictures, I asked the children 
whether they would like to make a gingerbread 
man. They were enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect. 

“How 
children immediately asked. 

This question led to a discussion, which de- 
veloped the fact that we must make the ginger- 
Some of the 


shall we make him?” one of the 


bread man according to a recipe. 
children agreed to bring a gingerbread recipe 
from home. They also offered to bring the in- 
The recipe which we decided to use 


We 


gredients. 

made about twenty 

doubled the recipe. 
The baking was done in our well-equipped 


gingerbread men. 


school kitchen. I feel, however, that even with- 
out such equipment it would be 
possible to carry on the activity. 
Following is the recipe selected: 
2%, cups bread flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
2 teaspoon salt 
teaspoon ginger 
teaspoon cinnamon 
*~ cup molasses 
“ cup brown sugar 
egg 
4, cup melted butter or other 
shortening 
Raisins for eyes 
Cloves for nose 
Red candy for mouth 
Sift the flour, baking powder, salt, 
ginger, and cinnamon together. Mix 
the molasses, sugar, egg, and butter 
together. Add the dry ingredients. 


I copied the recipe in large print on the black- 
board. Most of the members of the class gained 
a fairly good idea of the meaning of the recipe 
from their own efforts to read it. 

One of the mothers offered to assist us in 
making the gingerbread men. As a preliminary 
step, the children washed their hands. ‘Then 
each child seated himself at a small table, which 
was covered with white wrapping paper. 

The recipe was read orally, line by line. Each 
child had a turn at measuring the ingredients 
and stirring them. When the mixing was fin- 
ished, each child was given a portion of dough, 
some flour, raisins, cloves, and red candy, to 
make two gingerbread men. These cookies were 
placed in greased pans and baked in the oven at 
a moderate temperature. Each child ate one of 
his cookies after it was baked. 

Soon after our eventful baking day, I asked 
the children they where the 
things we used in our recipe came from. Some 
knew the sources of sugar, butter, and eggs, but 


whether knew 


no one knew where cinnamon, salt, ginger, and 
so on, came from. 

“Where can we find out about these things?” 
[ asked. The children considered the question. 


The quotation in the heading is from “The Swing,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, © Charles Scribner's Sons, 


“Ask at home,” “Look it up in an encyclo 
. 9? “ce ” 
pedia or geography, “Ask the grocer” wer 
some of the replies given. 
Many kinds of illustrative material and rei. 


ing matter were brought in. 


One little gi 


made a tiny salt bag at home. She filled the by 
with salt and printed a label on it. A chill 
brought some ginger root, and another a pie 


of sugar cane. 


We wove all of this information into a litk 
story and called it “The Story of Our Ginger 


bread Boy.” 


This gave us another interesting reading uni 


I printed it on large sheets of oak tag. From th 
material which they had found, they clipp 
pictures to illustrate the story and pasted then 
in the wide margin of the sheets. The followin 
is an excerpt from the reading unit. 


One day we made a gingerbread boy. 


Mrs. D 


helped us make him. 


We used butter and brown sugar. 

Butter comes from sour cream. 

Brown sugar comes from sugar cane. 

Ginger comes from China. 

Ginger is the root of the ginger plant. 

Cinnamon comes from India. 

Cinnamon comes from the bark of a tree. 

Our grade was to give the program for om 
of the assemblies. We thought that everybod 


A Cutpn’s Drawinc, “Grncesreap Boy anp THE HEN” 





would enjoy knowing about om 
gingerbread man activities. Co 
sequently, one child was chos 
to read “The Story of Our Git 
gerbread Boy.” 

_A group of the children dram 
tized “The Kindhearted Gingt 
bread Man,” and helped to maki 
and to chov 
their stage managers. 

The other members of & 
class gave a motion-picture pl 
of “The Unkindhearted Ging 
bread Boy.” On manila pap 
12 by 18 inches (newsprint pay 
may be used), each of the 
dren made a picture to illust# 

(Continued on page 80) 


their costumes 
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A June Blackboard Decoration 


A Decorative Panel of Vacation Interest 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


THE teacher may ask one of the boys in the look in their readers or in the library for ested to find certain lines which the panel 
class to put on the blackboard this decora- poems appropriate to the subject of the dec- seems to illustrate. A vote may be taken on 
tion, which will be effective if either white oration. These may be read and discussed _ suitable lines to place below the decoration, 
or colored crayon is used. The pupils may _ in literature period. The class will be inter- and the selection may be memorized. 
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Making a Jointed Circus Clown 


By LILLIAN SCHNAPP 


Teacher, Plunkett Rural School, Pleasant Plains, Illinois 


CUT this toy from lightweight cardboard. teners put through the large holes. Make 


Color the suit yellow and trim it in red. these big enough so that the arms and legs 
Punch all holes, and attach the arms and can move freely. Run a string through the 
legs to the back of the body by paper fas- small holes in the arms and another through 








O 
O 





those in the legs, so that the ends come on 
the outside. Fasten the ends of both strings 
in a knot at the center of the body. Move 
the arms and legs by pulling the strings. 
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Arithmetic Problems in the Second Decade 


1. The first week in June, Polly 
saved 12 cents for the school bank. 
Peter saved 10 cents. How many 
more cents did Polly save than 
her brother Peter? 


2. Mr. Howard has 17 acres of 
grass. He has cut 13 acres. How 


many more acres has he to cut? 


3. Dan promised to weed 16 rows 
of beets in the garden. He now 
has 11 rows done. How many 
more rows must he weed? 


4. School closes June 19. On 
June 15, how many days are there 
before the close of school? 


5. On a merry-go-round there 
were 19 boys and 17 girls. How 
many more boys than girls were 
on the merry-go-round? 


6. Dr. Dolittle had 17 white mice 
in the piano and 15 rabbits in the 
pantry. How many more mice 
were there than rabbits? 


7. Father had 17 dollars and gave 
Mother a 10-dollar bill. How 


much money did Father have then? 


8. There were 15 children playing 


‘in Tom’s yard. Then 1 child was 


called home. How many children 
were left in the yard? 


9. Harry’s father, 10 days ago, 
said, “It will be 11 days before the 
circus comes to town.”” How much 
longer must Harry wait? 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


Decoration by MABEL. BETSY HILL 


10. Don had 18 chickens. One 
day he found that 2 of them were 
gone. How many did he have left? 


11. Tom had 17 cents in his pock- 
et and spent 3 cents for a lollipop. 
How much money was left? 


12. There are 3 men and 16 boys 
camping at the lake. How many 
persons in all are camping out? 


13. In one lot the Farmer in the 
Dell had 11 old cows and in anoth- 
er lot 9 young cows. 

cows did he have in all? 


How many 


14. Nell gave the grocer 20 cents 
for a 13-cent box of cookies. How 
much change did she get? 


15. At the circus Will saw 8 ele- 
phants in one tent and 12 elephants 
in another tent. How many ele- 


phants did Will see? 

















16. Jack said, “In 13 days my 
father and I shall start on our auto- 
mobile trip.” That was on July 6. 
On what day of July were they 
going to start? 


17. Dick’s dog weighed 9 pounds 
when Dick bought him. He now 
weighs 20 pounds. How many 
pounds has the dog gained? 


18. Farmer Jones had 20 ducks, 
and sold 15 of them. How many 
ducks did he have then? 


19. Tom is 8 years old. His big 
brother, George, is 20 years old. 
How many years younger is Tom? 


20. A second grade of school chil- 
dren went into the country with 
their teacher to visit a farm. There 
were 13 boys and 7 girls. How 
many children went? 


21. The children saw 20 pigs at 
the farm. All but 6 were baby 
pigs. How many baby pigs did the 
children see? 


22. Jane spent 10 cents for ice 
cream and 10 cents for pop corn. 
How much did she spend in all? 


23. Nan has 16 cents. How much 
more does she need in order to buy 
a doll marked 20 cents? 


24. There were 20 clowns in the 
circus, and 11 of them came out 
and gave a free show. How many 
clowns remained inside? 
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A Modern Doll House and Its Furnishings 


An Interesting Construction 


HE making of this doll house 
is a very absorbing occupa- 
tion. The plans are practi- 

cal and easily followed, and 
there is almost no expense for materi- 
al. No tools other than a pair of stout 
shears and a pocketknife are required, 
for the house is made entirely of paste- 
board and its parts are fastened to- 
gether with gummed tape and paste. 
The necessary materials are paste- 
board, gummed tape, boiled flour or 
starch paste, white soap for the bath- 
fixtures, and 
things that can be easily collected. 

Empty boxes from the store will fur- 

nish the pasteboard. Select large box- 

es that are firm and tough without 

Either corru- 

gated or plain pasteboard is satisfac- 


room various bits of 


being especially heavy. 
tory. While the inexpensive brown paper tape 
that is used for sealing packages will do very 
nicely for joining the parts of the house togeth- 
er, gummed cloth tape will make even stronger 
joints. Paint or paper may be used for deco- 
rating the house inside and out. 

Mark out the different parts of the house 
according to the diagrams, which give all the 
dimensions not mentioned in this text. There 
must be a front and a back; two sides; a floor; 
a ceiling of the same dimensions as the floor; 
two roof pieces, each 131% by 30 inches; a tiny 


By HAZEL F. SHOWALTER 





Tue Dott House In AN Outboor SETTING 


roof, 3% by 5 inches, to be placed over the 
front door; and a chimney. There are also four 
partitions, each 10 inches high, the lengths of 
which are shown on the diagram of the floor. 
In each partition there is a door, placed 1% 
inches from the inside corners. 

All of the parts of the house may be cut by 
running the point of a stout, sharp pocketknife 
repeatedly along the edge of a yardstick placed 
on the pasteboard. When the pieces are all cut, 
trim out the doors and the windows, saving the 
doors but not the pieces from the windows. 


Problem 


Trim the lower edge and one side of 
each door so that it will swing fred 
in the opening. The wide door in thy 
front of the house should have a sm; 
opening for a window cut near the to, 

All of the parts of the house may} 
quickly and easily fastened togethy 
with strips of gummed cloth tape, on 
strip placed on each side of a join 
The front and the back of the houg 
are left separate so that they may ly 
easily lifted away for arranging 
furniture inside. 

The first step in assembling thy 
house is to fasten the doors in ty 
doorways by sticking a strip ¢ 
gummed tape along one side of ad 
door and the adjoining wall. This wil 
act as a hinge and allow the door 
swing easily. 

To fasten the partitions to the floor and 1 
each other, cut two strips of tape the length ¢ 
each joint, one for each side. Fold each strip d 
tape down the middle of its entire length befor 
moistening it. The gummed surface should & 
on the outside of the fold. Paste the tape a 
smoothly and evenly. Fasten the ceiling i 
place next, then the sides of the house, and th 
the two roof pieces. Place the tiny roof ove 
the front door of the house by fastening slende 
triangles of pasteboard under the ends of th 
roof and to the house with gummed tape. 
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The roof tiles are strips of corrugated paper 
gch as is commonly used for protecting fragile 
ices. Cut strips of this paper about 1% 
inches wide and the length of the roof. Before 
je roof is attached to the house, paste the strips 
m the roof, overlapping each other, beginning 
the lower edge of the roof. Cover both pieces 
ifthe large roof. The small roof may be cov- 
ged with one piece of paper or with narrow 
grips the length of the roof. 
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To make the chimney, cut a strip of thin 
psteboard, 3 by 12 inches, and two smaller 
pieces for sides, 21%4 by 3 inches. Cut a notch 
in one 2'/,-inch edge of each side piece to fit 
wer the ridge of the roof. Over these pieces 
urve the long piece of pasteboard and fasten it 
wthe side pieces by strips of tape. 

If the cut edges of the walls and of the door 
ind window openings look rough, bind them 
vith brown paper tape. In binding the rounded 
ops of the doors, slits must be cut in both sides 
of the tape nearly to the middle of it. (See the 
dagram of the partitions.) The back and front 
of the house will also look neater if the edges 
are bound. 

The outside of the house would be attractive 
painted white or covered with white paper. A 
witable cover for the interior walls is paint or 
paper in colors, and for the floors brown paint 
ot brown paper. Original color schemes may 
& worked out. Left-over paint of any kind 
vill be satisfactory if it is in pleasing colors or is 
mixed to make them. Flat interior wall paint 
éhandier to use than house paint. 

The doll house pictured was painted white 
vith the tiles in a reddish brown shade. 
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the back entrance are a rich dark brown. The 
walls of the living room and bedroom are pale 
cream; those of the bathroom, a dull rose; and 
those of the combination kitchen and dinette, 
and of the back entrance, light grayish-blue. 
Brown paper lighter than the doors covers the 
floors. 

The windows may be covered on the inside 
with cellophane, a transparent wrapping mate- 
rial. The door knobs may be large beads, one 
on each side of a door and fastened together 
with a thread, or they may be paper fasteners. 











KITCHEN FURNITURE 
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Although this house is made of pasteboard, it 
will wear well if it is not pulled around by the 
corners. It may readily be pushed around or 
lifted by placing the hands under the ceiling, 
one on each side of the house. 

The furniture is of modern or semimodern 
design. It is constructed of thin pasteboard 

and is fastened together with gummed 
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diagrams are given for most of the pieces. The 
heavy lines are for cutting; the dotted lines 
for folding. 

In the living room there is a modern three- 
piece set, which includes a davenport and two 
round chairs. These pieces are covered with 
black paper on the outside and orange on the 
inside. The other three pieces of living-room 
furniture are entirely blue. There are a large 
chair, a modern bookcase, and a table. 
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The floor lamp is made of a meat skewer, 
half of an eggshell, and a small square of paste- 
board, all fastened together with sealing wax. 
The table lamp is made of a short piece of 
skewer, half an eggshell, and has a small round 
base of cardboard. The base is glued to the top 
of the table. 

There are three pieces of bedroom furniture 
—a bed, a low-backed chair, and a dresser with 
a small mirror fastened to the wall above it. A 
mirror from a discarded vanity case or hand bag 
will be just the right size. 

The furniture in the kitchen and dinette is 
red, with the exception of the oil stove, which is 
black, and the sink, which was carved from 
white soap. The legs of the sink should be 
carved separately from the top and fastened in 
place by pins run through the top into them 
The sink should then be fastened to the wall by 
pins run through the wall into the sink, and 
fastened to the floor by pins run through the 
floor into the legs. The chimneys of the oil stove 
are represented by squares of paper, rolled and 
pasted; and the grates on top of the chimneys, 
by three circles of paper. 

The bathroom fixtures can be carved 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































This gives a pleasant semi-Spanish ap- tape. It may be painted or covered with easily from white soap. The tub is carved 
pearance. All of the doors and the floor of any kind of colored paper. Complete (Continued on page 80) 
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The Poplars 


By LINA M. 


JOHNS 


and MAY AVERILL 


Teachers, Public Schools, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 


Photographs by L. W. BROWNELL 


Poplars blossom in the spring. 
The blossoms grow in clusters. 
The clusters are called catkins. 


The catkins are long. 


They hang down from the branches. 


They fall off 

before the leaves come. 
You may find catkins 

on the sidewalks. 
They look like caterpillars. 
Some of the catkins make seeds. 
Willows have catkins, too. 


Poplars and willows are cousins. 


Carouina Poprar BLossoms 


CarOLINA Popiar LEAVES 


Most poplar leaves are wide. 
Some look like hearts. 
The leaves shine. 
When the wind blows, 
the leaves move. 
The leaves of some poplars 
are never quiet. 
The leaves of silver poplars 
are silver color on the back. 
Carolina poplars grow large. 
Lombardy poplars are tall trees. 
It is easy to know them. 


Their branches grow straight up. 


Poplar trees grow fast. 
Sometimes they live 
to be very old. 
Poplar wood is soft. 
It is used to make paper. 


The vocabulary of this story has been carefully checked with A Reading Vocabulary for the 


Primary Grades, by Arthur I. Gates. 


Gates list. 


Of the 75 different words used, 69 are included in the 


The remaining 6 are: Carolina, catkins, clusters, Lombardy, poplars, willows. 
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The Dream Pipe 4 


By SARAH GRAMES CLARK and RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 


(Girls) 1.O blow me a dream on your bub- ble pipe, An air - y, fair - y 
(Boys) 2.0 blow me a dream on your bub- ble pipe, A_ hap - py, fair - y 
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Window Decoration—Hollyhocks 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the flower shapes from paper in bright, harmonious colors. The centers are made of yellow paper, 
with an orange dot in the middle. The leaves and stems are dull green. 
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The Wishing Fairy Entertains 


A Play Arranged by Third-Grade 


By MAY LANDERS ADAMS 


Pupils 


Teacher, Third Grade, Sandusky School, Jefferson County, Alabama 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


vircINta—School clothes. 

cHARLES—School clothes. 

WISHING FAIRY—White tarlatan dress; silver 
war on band for crown; wand wrapped in silver 


per. 


ELVEs—One-piece pajama suits of brown 


Banbric, pointed hood and pointed slippers at- 


uiched. 


cypsies—Short trousers; white or yellow 


Blouses; sashes, handkerchief ties, and bandanas 


Brass rings or fruit jar rubbers 
sinned to bandanas for earrings; black oilcloth 
boots. 

INDIANS—Three gunny sacks make one suit. 


cut tunic and long trousers. Trim with fringe 
Bade by clipping strips crosswise one half inch 


wart. Sew fringe to neck, wrists, down sleeves, 
ad to underarm seams of tunic and trousers. 
Paper or feather headgear may be used. A sheet 
of gray drawing paper, nine by twelve inches, 
s cut in the shape of feathers—the center 
futher being the longest, the last feather the 
shortest. Color with crayons or water colors. 
fasten to a colored strip three inches wide and 
ing enough to reach around the head. If 
fathers are used, they may be dyed bright col- 


fos and sewed between two three-inch strips of 
oolored cloth. 


cLlowNs—One-piece pajama suits of brown 
ambric, with double ruffles of brilliant colors 
at neck, wrists, and bottom of trousers. Dots 


rade from large circles of different colors are 


(If necessary, the Elves 
They can change their 


tucked on the suits. 
my play this part. 


Pods for queer caps, take off their slippers, and 
f the ruffles and circles in place.) 


MOTHER GOOSE AND HER CHILDREN (as 


many as desired )—Conventional Mother Goose 
Hoostumes, 

BLACKBIRDS—Suits of black cambric similar 
tothose worn by the Clowns. Fasten triangular 
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THE WisHinc Fairy 


pieces of black cloth at wrists, under sleeve, and 
to underarm seams of suits. These form the 
wings. Black crépe paper instead of cambric 
may be used for costumes, if desired. 

ROBIN—Suit of brown cambric made like 
those of the Blackbirds. Use red cambric vest 
to represent red breast. 

RHYTHM ORCHESTRA—Boys: white blouses, 
long white trousers. Girls: white middy blouses, 
white kilted skirts, white stockings. Both boys 
and girls wear short red capes lined with white. 
Each wears a close-fitting cap made from an 
oval-shaped piece of white cloth gathered and 
sewed to a three-inch band of red cloth. 


ETE ly ae Ta ar ae a 





INDIANS IN COSTUME 





ScENE I 


(The stage is set to represent a nursery. In 
the rear is a window with shelves of books on 
either side. Toys are scattered on the floor. 
Virginia and Charles are looking out of the 
window.) 

VIRGINIA—It has been raining for hours and 
hours. I don’t believe the sun will ever come 
out again. It is so lonesome here! I wish we 
had someone to play with. 

CHARLES—I do, too. We have played every- 
thing that two children can play by themselves. 
I do wish someone would come to see us. 

(Wishing Fairy skips to center of stage.) 

WISHING FAIRY—I have heard your wish and 
am happy that I can grant it. 

CHARLES (startled)—Why, who are you? 

VIRGINIA (smiling)—You look like a fairy. 

WISHING FAIRY—I am a Fairy. I am the 
Wishing Fairy. I have come to grant your wish. 
Whom do you want to see? 

VIRGINIA—Oh, just anybody. I don’t care 
who it is, just so somebody comes. It is lovely 
of you to give us our wish. Perhaps you know 
of someone who would come out in this rain! 

WISHING FAIRY—I saw some Gypsies camp- 
ing out in the woods. I think they would be 
glad to come. 

CHARLES—Oh, please ask them! 

(While this conversation has been taking 
place, the Elves have slipped in quietly, removed 
all the furniture except two small chairs, and 
have set small pine trees nailed to standards in 
the rear of the stage. In front of these they 
place trellises twined with garlands of honey- 
suckle vines and yellow paper flowers.) 

(The Wishing Fairy turns and sees the Elves 
as they are ready to leave the stage. She calls 
to them.) 

WISHING FAIRY—Come and entertain Charles 
and Virginia while they wait for the Gypsies. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Around the World with Robin 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 
Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


A Visit to Turkey 
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SOMETIMES I buy soft candy 
called Turkish Delight at our 
Greek fruit store. I found when 
we were in Turkey that they real- 
ly do have candy like that there. 
The Turks are very fond of sweet 
things. Even their coffee is very 
sweet. , 

Many kinds of perfume are made 
in Turkey, including attar of 
roses. All kinds of spices are on 
sale in a special “spice bazaar.” 
The market place is crowded with 
tiny shops. 

The shoe shops are interesting. 
There are men’s shoes of red leather, 
and women’s shoes of embroidered 
silk. They turn up at the toes like 
skates or sled runners, and have big 
woolen or silk tassels on them. The 
children’s shoes often have little 
bells under the tassels. 

The rug shops are fascinating, 
too. The shopkeepers sit at the 
doors of their shops all day, smok- 
ing long water pipes and drinking 
coffee. Women and girls do most 
of the rug weaving. They make 
the rugs in their homes. 


Illustrations by RALPH AVERY 


Some Turks dress in long, dark 
gowns. Some wear short, full 
trousers, long stockings, and a wide 
sash. A good many others wear 
American clothes. The women 
often wear loose Turkish trousers, 
fastened at the ankles, and short 
jackets. Some of them wear veils. 
Many of them dress like American 
women. 

We bought Mother a pair of 
Turkish slippers. I bought a fez to 
go with my Scotch glengarry and 
my French béret. All Turks used 
to wear the fez, but now it is for- 
bidden because the government 
wants Turkey to follow European 
customs. 


Domingo of Buenos Aires 


[ MET a boy named Domingo in 
Buenos Aires, a city of Argentina. 
People there live much as we do, so 
far as comfort is concerned. Most 
of the houses are built in the Span- 
ish style. 

Argentina is a vast cattle- and 
sheep-raising country. Its great 
ranches spread out on the plains 
for miles and miles. There is much 
wealth in Buenos Aires because the 
people have wheat and beef to sell 
to other countries. 

Domingo has a cousin who lives 
in Bolivia, which is another part of 
South America. There are many 
mines of gold, silver, copper, zinc, 
and tin in Bolivia. Instead of 
horses or mules they use llamas as 
beasts of burden. Llamas are called 
the ‘‘camels of the Andes.” 


These animals look a good deal 
like camels, but are smaller and 
have no hump. Llamas are very 
strong and live to be extremely old. 
They have one very curious trick. 
They won’t carry a scrap more 
than their regular load. They seem 
to be able to tell just how much 
the load weighs. If it is too heavy, 
they lie down and will go no far- 
ther until the load is lightened. 

There are vast jungles in Brazil, 
filled with monkeys, jaguars, pan- 
thers, and other wild animals. A 
great deal of our rubber comes 
from the forests of Brazil, and 
much of our coffee, too. 

Peru was the home of the Incas, 
an ancient and powerful tribe of 
Indians. They made beautiful pot- 
tery and jewelry, and they erected 
fine buildings. Some ruins of these 
structures are still to be seen in 
Peru. 

It would take a long time to tell 
all there is to know about South 
America. Many parts of it are 
hard to reach except by riding on 
mules. Railroads are much needed. 
Maybe some day I can fly down in 
an airplane to visit Domingo in 
Buenos Aires. 
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Principles Essential to Artistic Sand Tables 


N ARRANGING a sand table, it is possi- 

ble to show a definite regard for at least 

five basic principles of art, namely: de- 

sign, proportion, perspective, color, and 
bilance. A good sand table stimulates the 
dild’s imagination, encourages his originality 
ind powers of invention, cultivates his memory, 
ind develops his powers of observation and ap- 
peciation. An artistic sand table adds to these 
ittributes such influences as those which ema- 
nate from a picture that is well painted or from 
music that is exquisitely played. 

Most children are particularly susceptible to 
the subtle influences of art, and if we try to 
utisfy their creative instincts without develop- 
ing an appreciation of the beauty and honesty 
inherent in art, we are following a mistaken 
course—one that misses much of the value of 
the undertaking. 

It is not easy to assemble an artistic sand ta- 
ble; and those who hold that a sand table has no 
value unless the children make or bring all the 
objects to be used, and place them 
according to their own ideas, in- 
crease the difficulties. 

In our school, the sand tables 
were beginning to resemble heter- 
ogeneous collections of ten-cent- 
store toys. We decided therefore 
torevise our methods. Admitting 
the importance of the child’s par- 
ticipation in assembling the sand 
table, we also recognized the value 
of standards and the need for a 
criterion. 

Accordingly, each of the six 
primary rooms was asked to pre- 
pare a sand table for criticism and 
discussion in faculty meeting. The 
three tables shown below were 
among those offered, though as 
originally assembled by the chil- 





By MARJORIE A. POTWIN 


Superintendent of Saxon School, Spartanburg, South Carolina 


dren, Mumbo and Jumbo and Little Black 
Sambo were far too big ever to squeeze through 
the door of their cabin; the rabbits were not 
personified as in the story; while the heavy cave 
and gnomes grouped at one corner of the nature 
study sand table completely overbalanced the 
geese at the other end of the landscape. 

Such defects were corrected, and while per- 
fection was not attained, the results have enabled 
us to use the tables as norms. Each teacher and 
group of children has had the opportunity to 
study these six models. Out of the experience 
has come a new appreciation of good crafts- 
manship, and the joy of artistic creation has as- 
sumed a definite and practical significance. 

Although every teacher may not be able to 
visualize an idea for beautiful, original illustra- 
tion on the sand table, it is possible for her to 
use the ideas of others, either by copying them 
faithfully or by adapting them to her own pur- 
poses. After the cardinal principles of space 


and color are once established, she will discover 
! ‘ 





and put into practice others, according to her 
talent and training. 

The most elementary of such principles we 
have embodied in the following code of sand- 
table technique, against which both teachers 
and older pupils in the school find it interesting 
and helpful to check their work. 

Re presentation— 

Decide on a simple, straightforward subject; 
evaluate its factors into points of major and 
minor emphasis; then select materials. 
Design— 

Remember that all design is orderly arrange- 
ment. Discrimination between order and dis- 
order begets an increasing sense of beauty. 
Proportion— 

Plan a scale based on the subject of major in- 
terest. Constantly bear in mind the relative 
sizes of objects. 

Perspective 

Plan carefully the foregrounds, backgrounds, 
horizons, vistas, broken surfaces, and distances. 
(For example, on the Peter Rabbit 
sand table, a regard for perspec- 
tive alone prevents the size of 
Mr. McGregor from being absurd 
in comparison with that of the 
mother rabbit in the foreground.) 
Color— 

Beauty, harmony, and good taste 
should be evidenced in the colors 
used, which may be true to nature 
or to the authentic portrayal of 
the characters. (If the teacher is 
not color-conscious, a study of 
good illustrations done in color can 
be of great help.) 

Balance— 

Accomplish a restful distribu- 
tion of objects and colors by vis- 
ualizing horizontal and _ vertical 
axes through the table. 








At THE Top, a Nature Stupy Sanp TaBLe; AT THE Lower LEFT, A ScENE FROM Little Black Sambo; at THE RiGHT, A SCENE FROM Peter Rabbit 
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At a Turkish Bazaar 


A Poster Showing a Street Scene in Turkey 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


THE background for this poster may be ery on the costumes and the sashes and tur- to the children about the open-air markets, 
made of cut paper, using gilt paper for the ban, and light yellow for the cakes on the or “bazaars,” of the Orient. [Have them 
dome of the mosque and the tops of the table. These are called “simits,” and the read the story, “A Visit to Turkey,” writ- 
towers. Use bright colors for the embroid- one who sells them, a “simitdji.’ Explain ten by Blanche Jennings Thompson. ] 
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Little Moo Cowbird Uses His Wings 


By LAURA B. YOUNG 


Illustration by MABEL BETSY HILL 
















should 

ILLY and his mother were ing to show Moo how to use his “I’ve seen roosters fight with if not 
watching the hollow in wings. After a while he managed their wings,” said Billy. | do 

the sweet apple tree. They to fly to the low twig, and soon ““Have you ever heard the music § This 

knew that it was time for the baby _ followed her back to the nest. a rooster makes with his wings?” trance 
bluebirds to begin to fly. “How do birds get started when Mother asked. | nee 
Out hopped little Moo Cowbird. they want to fly?” Billy asked. “Oh, yes, he flaps them,” said Big ewe 
He was boasting to the Bluebird “Did you notice the cowbird’s Billy. “I never thought of that [J ated 
children that he knew how to fly, wings?” said Mother. “The center before. And the humming bird i erhi 
and was not going to wait for a of each wing curves upward, so makes music with his, too.” | than f 
flying lesson. that it can catch more air than it “All birds do not have the same Sars, 
“Oh, Mother,” said Billy, “what could if it were flat. The bird kind of wings,” Mother said. Po 

a queer-looking bluebird!” presses down with his raised wings, ““Those that live mostly on the  § sage. 
“Why,” she exclaimed, “that is and this lifts his body. As the ground have short ones. Birds that (Bh over 

a cowbird! Sometime when the wings come up, he bends them at fly swiftly have long wings that oe 
bluebirds were not at home, a cow- the joint and folds them like a fan. carry them at great speed. cross 
bird must have slipped in and laid When he opens them again, he “Billy,” Mother continued, “the (Hol 
an egg. Cowbirds do not build catches more air, and rises higher. next time you feed Fluff and her | a4 
nests for themselves, but expect “Birds use their wings to pro- chickens, notice that the baby J nc 
other birds to hatch and care for tect themselves, too,” she said. chicks spread their wings, which | Eo 
their young.” “One day last summer we saw a_ keep quivering as they reach for | ide 
Just then little Moo fluttered pair of wood thrushes chase a_ their food. Young birds in the side, 
awkwardly to the ground. screech owl from their nest by beat- _ nest act much the same way. Birds in lin 
“Flying isn’t so easy after all,” him in the face with their wings; express feeling with their wings.” fee 
thought Moo, standing helplessly don’t you remember?” “T used to think that wings front 


under the tree. Mother Bluebird 
perched quickly on a low twig, 
coaxing him in a soft voice. She 
flew to a branch a bit higher, try- 





were only for flying,” said Billy. 
“T am glad we saw the little cow- 
bird fly to-day, and I hope the 
bluebirds will be out soon.” 
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A Patriotic Drill for Flag Day 


By EUNA M. ARRASMITH 


NY even number of pupils may 
have places in this drill. It is 
suitable for either boys or girls 
or for both boys and girls. Boys 

should be dressed as nearly alike as possible, 
ff not in uniform. Girls may be dressed 
in white. All should have flags of same 
ize and material. 

This arrangement of the drill is for en- 
trance on both sides of the platform. (If 
there is only one entrance, the pupils can 
march upon the platform and then form 
in two's to make the double line as indi- 
ated in Figure 1. The teacher must use 
personal direction in this case.) 

This drill can be used for other occasions 
than patriotic, if desired. Wreaths, wands, 
sars, and so forth, may be used instead of 
the flags. 

FIGURE I. Pupils march to back of 
sage. Those entering at right carry flags 
oer right shoulders. Those entering at 
kft carry flags over left shoulders. When 
ill have marched into the double line, they 
cross flags, making a pretty archway. 
(Hold four counts.) ‘The last two lower 
fags to shoulders and march through the 
archway. The others do likewise. 


FIGURE I. Make circles, flags over 
shoulders. 
FIGURE 11. Lines cross, one from right 


side, one from left side, then one from left 
side, and one from right side, until all are 
in lines at sides of platform. 

FIGURE Iv. Turn sharply at the back 
corners and march directly to the opposite 
front corners. Again be careful about the 
lines crossing. 


BACK OF STAGE 


FIG. I 
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FIGURE Vv. Turn quickly at front corners 
and march to form line across front of stage. 
Face audience. Every two cross flags. Every 
other one holds flag in right hand. (Hold four 
counts.) The two in center turn and lead to 
front corners, then down to back, flags over 
shoulders. 

FIGURE vi. March across back. When first 
two meet, begin to form double line to front. 
Then cross flags as in Figure 1. (Those at left 
side of stage carry flags over left shoulders; 
those at right side, carry flags over right 
shoulders. ) 





FIGURE vil. The last two lower flags to 
shoulders and march under archway; the 
others do likewise. When all have passed 
through the archway, the last two drop 
their flags to their shoulders and follow 
the others. 

FIGURE vill. March to back and up 
center. Form Circles. 

FIGURE Ix. Cross lines. March to front 
corners. Turn and march to back. 

FIGURE X. Form straight line across 
back; flag held by right hand; the loose 
end of flag held by left hand. Hold flag 
across heart. 

FIGURE XI. 
line to front. 

Pianist strikes chord of “America.” All 
sing “America.” During the singing of 
the first stanza, the flags are held in the 
right hands, raised high. While singing 
the second and third stanzas, wave flags 
slowly in time with the music. When the 
fourth stanza is being sung, the flags are 
held across the heart. 

The pianist continues the march music. 
The pupils hold the last position for at 
least eight counts, to allow any confusion 
of the audience being seated or other noise 
to cease. 

FIGURE xu. The two in center raise 
and cross flags. Those at the ends of the 
line turn and march through under the 
flags held by the two in the center. The 
others follow. The two lines march to 
right and left and off stage. When the 
last two have passed under the flags, the 
two center ones wave flags, bow and exit 
at either side of stage. 


March in a solid straight 


BACK OF STAGE 
FIG. Viil 








FIG. Xil 
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At the Bakery Shop 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 
Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


NNE and Dick went to the 
bakery shop to get a loaf 
of bread. When their 

turn came, and their bread was 
wrapped, Dick asked, “Is the baker 
man busy to-day?” 

Just then the kitchen door flew 
open, and in came the baker. He 
wore a white cap and suit. 

“Hello, Anne and Dick,” he 
said. 


watch my men make bread?” 


“How would you like to 


“Mother said that we might stay 
a while if you invited us,” answered 
Anne. 

“Come along, then,” said the 
baker to the children. 

He took them upstairs to a large 
room. Here were great tubs filled 
with dough. Anne and Dick stood 
on tiptoe to peep into one of the 
tubs. 
dough almost to the top. 

“Ho! Ho! This dough is ready 
to be kneaded,” said the baker. 


There was creamy, bubbly 


Illustration by MABEL BETSY HILL 


He pressed a button at the side of 
the tub. Br-r! Whirr! Mix! 
Mix! Round and round, up and 
down, went the dough. The elec- 
tric machine in the tub was knead- 
ing the dough. 

The baker showed them another 
tub of dough. 

“Come here, Henry,” he called 
to one of his men. “This dough is 
ready for the baking pans.” 
Plump! With long 
clean rubber gloves on his hands, 
Henry kneaded the dough. Then 
the baker turned a lever at the bot- 
tom of the tub. Whish! The bot- 
tom opened, and so did a little door 
in the floor. Down went the dough 


Plump! 


into a big tub on the floor of the 
room below. 

Anne and Dick hurried down- 
stairs with the baker. There they 
saw a great knife cutting the dough 
into pieces to be baked. The pieces 
fell into tin pans. The pans were 


The belt 


carried them to a big oven, which 


put on a moving belt. 


There were ovens all 
along one side of the room. 

Click! Click! went a little 
clock on the side of an oven where 
loaves of bread had been baking for 
some time. One of the baker’s men 
opened the oven door. With a 
long iron rod he pulled out a pan 
of crisp golden bread. 

How good it smelled! Out came 
many more loaves. They went rid- 
ing on a moving belt. Then they 


Was open. 


were taken from the pans and 
wrapped in clean waxed paper. 

The baker took a fresh loaf of 
bread as it came from the wrapping 
machine. He gave it to Anne and 
Dick to take home to their mother, 
with the one they bought. 

“Thank you, Mr. Baker Man,” 
they said. “It is good bread.” 

Then they ran home with their 
two loaves of bread. 
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Industrial Arts and a “Pet Park” Activity 


By RUTH V. ANGELO and MARY LINDSEY 


Demonstration Teachers, First and Second Grades, Alexandria Demonstration School, University of California at Los Angeles 


HE transition from the old 
conception of life and ed- 
ucation as predetermined 
and fixed, to the new con- 

ception of education as progressive 
growth, demands a curriculum com- 
posed of life activities. These pro- 
vide for an ever increasing power of 
participation and enjoyment in liv- 
ing, a development which proceeds 
from impelling interests expressing 
themselves in activity—physical, in- 
tellectual, and emotional. 

The modern school curriculum, in 
order to provide life activities, must 
necessarily involve many phases of 
industrial arts. In the primary 
grades, the physical, or constructive, aspect pre- 
dominates, but not to the exclusion of the in- 
tellectual and emotional. 

The Pet Park activity, which has been dis- 
cussed in two previous articles, provided for 
meaningful contact with materials by offering 
opportunities to use and experiment with them. 
At the same time, the activity satisfied the chil- 
dren’s need for a workable, usable product. 

Briefly, the activity originated as follows. 
When a pet rabbit belonging to the second grade 
ran away, the children attempted to solve the 
problem, “Why did the rabbit leave?” After 
reading materials on the proper care and hous- 
ing of pets, and discussing the problem, the 
children decided to make a rabbit hutch and in- 
close it with a fence. In the construction of the 
hutch, the children found that it would be nec 
essary first to make a plan, next to select and 
order materials needed, and then to carry out 
their work according to the plan. 

When the group began the outdoor work, 
they found that a plot of ground twenty by 
twenty-four feet had been allotted to them. 
This was a larger plot than had been expected, 
and was much too large for one rabbit hutch, 
so the group decided to have as many kinds of 
pets as they could provide homes for. The 
building activity therefore included the con- 
struction of a rabbit hutch, a chicken coop, a 
sheepfold, a guinea-pig pen, a duck pen, a fish- 
pond, a bird house, a pigeon pen, a summer- 
house, a vegetable and flower garden, and a 
picket fence to inclose the whole plot. 

In order to carry out the work effectively, it 
had to be organized. The first hour of the daily 
program was devoted to construction—the basis 
for the day’s work. Subject matter arose from 
needs in relation to the activity. When special 
skills were necessary, the teachers and pupils 
searched for information about them. Thus 
the program for the entire day was organized 
around the children’s immediate interests and 
questions. 

It was considered wise to inclose the plot first, 
so all the children’s efforts were directed to 
the building of a picket fence. Some of the 





CHILDREN IN Pet Park arter Ir Hab BEEN ComMPLETED 


group set to work digging the post holes, which 
were to be six feet apart. Others prepared the 
laths to be used for pickets, sawing each one to 
4 point at one end. 

When the fence posts were ready to be set in 
the ground, the children tried for several days 
to find a way to make them firm. Then some- 
one suggested that they be cemented in. Here 
was a new problem to be solved. The group 
went to an apartment house under construction 
in the neighborhood, where they talked to the 
contractor and workmen, and secured first-hand 
information about mixing cement. On return- 
ing to the school, the group ordered the needed 
materials, and the following day the children 
were busy mixing cement and pouring it in the 
holes around the fence posts. 

The next step in the construction of the fence 
involved the nailing of the stringers to the 
posts. Different groups were then busy for 
days nailing laths at the top and bottom to the 
stringers. The laths were one inch apart. All 
the children had experience in all the various 
processes in the construction of the fence. 

The process of cementing the posts to make 
them firm was used again and again in placing 
the corner posts of the buildings. The construc- 
tion of the summerhouse called for a new adap- 
tation of the skills used in building the fence. 
The four corner posts had to be cemented, rails 
had to be joined to each post, and laths had to 
be pointed, to use in lattice effect around the 
sides. 

Additional skills were put in practice as the 
various buildings were started. In response to 
a need for roofs for many of the shelters, the 
children gained an‘understanding of the proc- 
ess of shingling. They put this knowledge to 
use in shingling the roofs of the guinea-pig pen, 
the rabbit hutch, the duck pen, and the chicken 
coop. 

The question of a suitable roof for the sum- 
merhouse offered still a different problem. Af- 
ter a discussion of the various types of roofs 
used for summerhouses, it was decided that a 
roof of palm branches would be most econom- 
ical and practical. One- by two-inch rails were 








placed across the top of the summe. 
house to serve as a support for th 
branches. 

In one of the group discussions 
which followed the daily work per. 
od, a comparative account of the cog 
of roofing materials revealed ty 
economy of using tar paper for th 
sheepfold. This resulted in the g. 
perience of laying the tar pape, 
Placing wire around the pens fy 
chickens and pigeons, hanging door 
on the buildings and gates on th 
fence were other processes involve 
in the actual construction. 

Cementing and tiling the fishpon{ 
presented a new challenge to th 
young builders. First they measured on th 
ground a circle six feet in diameter and dug i 
two feet deep. Within the circle they buit 
with laths a framework to serve as a mold, int 
which they poured alternately cement an 
rocks, to form the walls of the pond. When th 
cement had dried, the framework was removed, 
Next, the bottom of the fishpond was lined with 
rocks, over which cement was poured. All th 
cement work, when dry, was painted with: 
thin coat of cement mixed with water, to make 
it waterproof. 

In the garden, kale, carrots, corn, alfalfa, ani 
pumpkins were raised for the food supply for 
the pets. Shrubs and flowers were planted als, 
and the children gave further artistic touches t 
their park by laying out walks and painting th 
fence, summerhouse, and shelters. 

Cooking and sewing also found a place in the 
activity. Cookies and lemonade were made and 
sold to raise money, and on days when the 
weather did not permit outdoor work, the gith 
made sunbonnets and garden aprons and the 
boys made carpenter’s aprons. 

Through these various phases of industri 
arts, in which the children handled tools and 
shaped raw materials into usable products, the 
gained first-hand knowledge, and understanding 
and appreciation of life processes. 

Any activity which provides for the ful 
growth of personality must provide opportuaitj 
for creative expression and the development 0 
the emotional life. As the Pet Park activity ¥# 
carried on, many phases of fine arts were i 
volved. Landscaping the garden, making po 
ers to advertise flower, cooky, and lemonade 
sales, drawing pictures of various pets and thei 
homes, illustrating a newspaper and booklet 
all these called for free expression of creatitt 
energy. 

The picture study work was related to th 
activity, such masterpieces as “Feeding He 
Birds,” “A Boy with a Rabbit,” “The Shephet 
ess,” and “The Sheep-Shearers” being used. 

In the field of music, the children liste 
to and sang songs related to the activity, 4 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Animal Cut-Outs in Modernistic Designs 


THE animals shown below are made of odd- 
shaped pieces of colored paper, with the 
faces drawn in black crayon. There are va- 
rious uses for these cut-outs. They may be 


By EDNA STOWELL 


Teacher, Twin Pine Rural School, Reedsburg, Wisconsin 


mounted on the blackboard as a border; or 
on white or black paper, to be used as deco- 
rations for the room or as illustrations for 
animal stories. The unassembled pieces of 


each animal may be placed in an envelope, 
together with the letters forming its name, 
thus making an interesting puzzle. Similar 
patterns may be made for other animals. 
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A Poetry-Appreciation Project 


Teacher of English, Seventh Grade, Junior High School, Gainesville, Florida 


HE seventh-grade English class spent 

the first few days of the term making 

itself at home with the literature 

textbook. During the course of the 
discussions, there were some very frank remarks 
concerning poetry, notable among which were: 
“This book is just full of poetry.” “Do we 
have to learn all of it?” “I hate poetry.” 
“How many poems must we learn?” 

“Not a single one,” was the teacher’s reply 
to the last question. 

“Don’t you believe in memorizing poetry?” 
was asked after a short silence. 

“I certainly do believe that there are bene- 
fits to be derived from learning poetry,” said 
the teacher, “but the chief benefit is enjoyment. 
If you do not enjoy memorizing a beautiful se- 
lection, there is no reason why I should punish 
you by making you store some of that beauty 
in your memory. I hope you will like some of 
these poems well enough to learn them. How- 
ever, you will not be punished for not learning 
poetry, nor will poetry ever be used as a means 
of punishment.” 

For several weeks nothing more was said 
about studying poetry. During that time, how- 
ever, the teacher quoted poetry on every avail- 
able occasion. She quoted bits of poetry from 
selections that she was sure the children had 
memorized, and let volunteers finish the poems 
for her. She quoted selections from the litera- 
ture textbook, remarking casually, “That is in 
your book.”” Sometimes she would hear the 
“Yes, I’ve read that.” 

Finally she decided that it was time to begin 
the study of poetry, for the class as a whole 
seemed to. have lost its antagonistic attitude 
toward this form of literature. 

One Monday morning the bulletin board in 
the English room was stripped of all miscellane- 
ous notices and adornment. In the center was 
a nine-by-twelve-inch poster with two water- 
color pictures. Under each picture was a 
stanza from Christina Rossetti’s poem, “The 
Wind.” On a small white card below the post- 
er was the following announcement: 


response, 
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By BLAIR THOMSON 


Which would you rather do for next week’s com- 
position exercise, write a composition or illustrate a 
poem? If you choose to make a poster, be careful 
about the following points: 

1. Correctness in copying poem. 

2. Neatness. 

3. Arrangement. 

4. Appropriateness of illustration. 

Both the poem and the poster received con- 
siderable criticism.’ Some comniented on the 
English in the first stanza. Some thought that 
the arrangement of the poster could have been 
better, and others thought the poster splendid. 
Many showed enthusiasm for the suggestion. 
Such questions as these arose: “What poems 
could be used?” “Must the poster be hand- 
drawn?” “Could magazine pictures be used?” 
“How large could the poster be?” 

After a lively discussion, the children de- 
cided that they would make a rule that no one 
should buy anything for the making of the 
posters and that no poem that they had ever 
studied in school should be used. It would be 
more interesting, they agreed, if they found 
new poems. They decided that the poem must 
be a convenient length for display purposes. It 
must not be a long one. 

On the teacher’s desk were a copy of “This 
Singing World,’ by Untermeyer, and other 
volumes of simple poetry. From time to time 
during the week the teacher read selections 
from these books and mentioned others that 
might prove interesting. The children kept 
the volumes in constant circulation, although 
several said that they were not interested in 
poster-making. The only way the teacher 
could get one of the books to use was to post a 
notice on the blackboard telling which volume 
she wanted and when she would need it. Since 
nearly one hundred children were reading 
poetry, many found it more convenient to go 
to the public library to do their reading. 

As works of art the posters that were brought 
in on Friday were not remarkable, but as sym- 
bols of appreciation and real understanding 


The quotation in the heading is from “The Barefoot Boy,” 
by John Greenleaf Whittier,-© Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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they were valuable. Each child read the poem 
he had selected and placed his poster on exhibit 
Almost half of the posters represented poems in 
the literature textbook. One boy explained, 
“The poems in the literature textbook are jus 
as good as any I could find in the other books 
and lots handier, because I could take my liter:- 
ture book home.” 

The most popular poem was “Trees,” by 
Joyce Kilmer. After that came: “Four Litt 
Foxes,” by Lew Sarett; “The Sandpiper,” by 
Celia Thaxter; “No Sanctuary,” by Edwin 
Markham; “A Tulip Garden,” by Amy Lowel; 
“Daffodils,” by William Wordsworth; “Shade,” 
by Theodosia Garrison; “Winter Branches,” by 
Margaret Widdemer; and “In Flanders Fields,’ 
by John D. McCrae. 

The children said that they had found other 
poems that were as lovely as those chosen, but 
not so easily illustrated. Reading these and 
others that they asked to give in class took 
several days. Such remarks as “It just sings 
itself along,” “You have to read that one slow- 
ly,” “Sometimes I can’t keep my feet still,” and 
“I can see beautiful pictures in that one” 1° 
life to the daily recitation periods. 

One day while poetry was being read, on 
small boy was barely visible above the top of 
his literature textbook. In moving about the 
room, the teacher glanced over his shoulder. 
She observed that the cause of his inattention 
was poetry, so she left him to his solitary e 
joyment. A few minutes before time to dis 
miss the class, he waved his hand frantically. 
On being recognized, he announced, “ ‘The Lit- 
tle Brown Wren,’ by Clinton Scollard.” He 
then repeated the entire poem with verve. He 
finished his recital with the remark, “Learning 
poetry is great fun when you don’t have © 
learn it.” 

Someone immediately asked, “Bob, why did 
you choose to learn that one?” 

“I like the swing of it,” was the reply. “I 
gallops along just like ‘”Twas the night befor 
Christmas, when all through the house.’ ’ 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Posters Inspired by Reading Poetry 


By BLAIR THOMSON 


Teacher of English, Seventh Grade, Junior High School, Gainesville, Florida 


HERE are some of the posters which my 
seventh-grade pupils were inspired to make 
from their reading of poetry. Those at the 
left and right in the top row were drawn 
in india ink, The background of the one 


in the center was painted with water colors; 
the foreground and ship were cut out and 
pasted. Free-hand cutting formed the de- 
sign of the poster at the left in the bottom 
row. The figure of the boy was cut out and 


pasted; the birds were painted. For the 
poster in the center and the one at the right, 
the design was cut out and mounted. All 
the posters had mountings of appropriate 
colors, which made them more effective. 


ee 
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A Unit Based on the History of Records 


Teacher of Industrial Arts, Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


OOKS, magazines, newspapers, and va- 
rious means used by man to pass on 
his ideas to others play an important 
part in the lives of both children and 

adults. Consequently, an activity dealing with 
the history of these means of recording thought 
is an interesting and profitable one for children 
of almost any age. 

The following unit was worked out by a 
sixth-grade class. They had been asked by the 
principal to take charge of the publishing of 
the school newspaper. 

First of all, the whole class was divided into 
groups, each group having a particular duty to 
perform. In order to have the publishing staff 
as nearly as possible like the personnel of a real 
newspaper staff, a trip was made to one of the 
city’s newspaper buildings. The guide gave the 
children a comprehensive idea of almost every 
phase of newspaper publishing. Some of the 
parents accompanied the children, and they and 
the teachers provided automobiles in which the 
children were transported on this excursion. 

The newspaper for the school was typed on 
stencils, and copies were made with a mimeo- 
graph. Sketches to illustrate the paper were 
drawn during art period, and a vote was taken 
on which sketches should be accepted. The cov- 
er was also designed in art class. It was trans- 
ferred to a stencil, and printed on colored cover 
papers. Paper fasteners held the papers to- 
gether. 

While the children were working on the 
newspaper, they became interested in the history 
of records. Their teacher suggested that they 
compile the facts which they found on this sub- 
ject in histories, encyclopedias, newspapers, and 
magazines in some organized manner, so a time 
chart was planned on which the findings could 
be arranged in chronological order. 

The chart was made from wrapping paper, 
used horizontally, and ruled off into sections six 
inches wide by lines running vertically down the 
paper. A space was left at the top of the chart, 
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in which the heading of each 
section was printed with a let- 
tering pen. The headings were: 
Prehistoric, 5000-4000 .B.c., 
4000-3000 B.c., and so on. 
After the year a.p. 1, each sec- 
tion was devoted to a period of 
one hundred years. As the 
children found material of 
worth, they printed it in its 
proper place on the chart. The 
finished product proved to be 
a comprehensive history of 
paper-making, writing mate- 
rials, and printing. 

During the time that these 
activities were getting under 
way in the home room, the children were work- 
ing out various related problems in the practical 
arts room. The objects made there, if success- 
ful, were added to the school museum. 

Clay tablets, wax tablets, and hornbooks— 

A few of the group chose to make Babylonian 
clay tablets, on which they wrote with “cunei- 
form” writing before the clay was dry. They 
read that the Babylonians wrote with a three- 
cornered instrument called a stylus. If the mes- 
sage was very important, an envelope made of a 
thin layer of clay was placed around the tablet, 
and the message was written on this outside cov- 
ering, also. Some of the children did this too. 
By letting the tablet dry before adding the 
envelope, the covering cracked and exposed the 
inner writing. Consequently the work resem- 
bled to a very remarkable degree ancient clay 
tablets. 

Other chitdren in the group made wax tablets 
and hornbooks. The wax tablets consisted of 
blocks of wood about one quarter of an inch 
thick, tied together with leather thongs. The 
inner sides of the blocks were gouged out, and 
a mixture of melted wax and lampblack was 
poured into the hollows. Roman inscriptions 
were written in the wax with a stylus. 

Hornbooks of various shapes 
were made from wood. One 
had wires strung with wooden 
beads fastened to one side of a 
square of wood; the corners 
were rounded; and a handle 
was attached, which was per- 
forated at the end to allow the 
book to be hung up. In early 
days, children learned number 
work with a hornbook such as 
this. Not all hornbooks were 
made of wood covered with 
horn: some were of brass or 
copper. No matter what ma- 
terial was used, however, they 
were called “hornbooks.” The 
children read in a leaflet on 


hornbooks, published by the 


New York Public Library, -- 






PTR HAS 


MakInc Paper IN Crass 


of a mold used to make gingerbread hornbook: 
The lines that follow were written by Matthey 
Prior about such a hornbook: 
“To Master John the English Maid 

A hornbook gives of gingerbread 

And that the child may learn the better 

All he can name he eats the letter.” 
Casting a lead letter— 

The class watched a group cast a lead letter 
A letter was modeled in relief on a block of 
clay. Then a mixture of plaster of paris ani 
water was poured over the block, after it hal 
been placed in a pan deeper than the block ws 
high, into which it fitted. When the plaster 
was dry, the mold was removed and melted le 
was poured into it. A lead letter was thus 
formed. Lead type was examined, and the chil 
dren experimented in printing with type. 
Making paper— 

Another: problem which interested the enti 
group was paper-making. Different kinds ¢! 
paper were collected, and the compositions ¢! 
various papers was studied. The manager of: 
local paper mill came to the school and «- 
plained commercial paper-making. After the 
talk, the group visited the paper mill to see tht 
process just explained, and on their return, the 
were eager to try the process themselves. The 
made poplar-wood and linen paper. 

The poplar-wood paper was made by planinj 
poplar wood into shavings. The shavings wet 
then boiled several hours in caustic soda a 
plenty of water. The children were caution 
to avoid touching the caustic-soda solutio 
After boiling, the shavings were washed thor 
oughly, and then’ ground through a food chop 
per until they were very fine. Next, they we 
washed in water and chloride of lime, to ble 
them. The pulp was washed again, and stare 
was added until the mixture was milky whit 
Bluing whitened it further. Plenty of water ¥ 
added so that the pulpy mass floated fret 
Sheets were formed with a mold and deck 
(For making a mold and deckle we used the & 
rections given in Bonser and Mossman’s bod 
Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools.) 

: (Continued on page 72) 
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HEN the members of one of 

my handwork classes were 

requested to bring to class 

some common waste mate- 
rial which could be used as a craft medium, 
one student brought an old inner tube. 
None of us had ever heard of using this 
material as a craft medium, but that was no 
reason for not trying to utilize it. The class 
was ready for something new, and their ex- 
periments with the tubes soon resulted in 
the discovery of certain facts. 

They found that the rubber could be cut 
very easily with ordinary scissors and 
pierced with a needle. Thus many things 
could be made of the tubes. They noticed 
also that if toy animals were cut from the 
curved surface of the tube, they took on 
plumpness without much padding. Rub- 
ber cement seemed the most natural medi- 
um with which to fasten together the back 
and front sections of the toys. Some of the 
toys, however, had their edges blanket- 
stitched with raffia or twine. 

The question of painting the toys arose. 
It was found that either the right or the 
wrong side of the rubber would take thin 
enamel paint, oil paint, and shellac or var- 
nish. None of these cracked off, even when 
the surface was stretched. 

Rubber toys were the most popular arti- 
cles, but bags and folders of various kinds 
were made for many different uses. The 
bags were laced, blanket-stitched, or ce- 
mented together. 

Among the many articles worked out, a 
doll hammock was considered the simplest 
in construction. A rubber mat was one of 
the most difficult articles made. A design 
was cut from one circle and cemented on 
another. The background was painted in, 
and the mat was given a coat of varnish. 

The majority vote for the most unusual 
use of the material went to the originator 
of a pair of snowball mittens. They were 
made of flannel, with waterproof palms and 
thumbs of lightweight inner tubing. 

I considered that the most interesting de- 
velopment of the work was the rubber 
stamp, to be used in printing textiles or pa- 
Per in the manner of a block print. In 
making a rubber stamp, the design, traced 
On rice paper, was pasted to a rubber rec- 
tangle, and cut out with scissors. This cut- 
out was then cemented to a block. It was 
used in the same way as any other printing 
block. A very slight pressure on the block 





) 


= 


insured a perfect impression, whether the 
texture of the material was smooth or rough. 
Very little, if any, padding was needed un- 
der either smooth or rough material. Both 
the cutting out of the stamp and its use 
proved to be much simpler than the cutting 
and use of a wood or linoleum block. 
The illustration shows some of the things 
that the children made. ‘The designs on the 
textiles across the top of the illustration 
were made with rubber stamps. The six 





Old Inner Tubes as Craft Material 


By AGNES JEAN DOUGLASS 
Head of Art Department, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin 


blocks shown are rubber stamps, each with 
a different design. Then, beginning at the 
left, we have, below the decorated textiles, 
an owl, an elephant, a pig, and a cat. Below 
these are the mittens and a doll. In the 
foreground are a purse, the rubber mat, a 
shopping bag, and the doll hammock. The 
articles may be decorated with enamel. 

The children may find the work so inter- 
esting that they will want to continue it 
during their summer vacation. 


SoME OF THE Resutts or Utitizinc INNER TuBES 
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June Program Material 


RECITATIONS AND EXERCISES 


ne Little Chinese Merchants ALL— 
ju We have other things as well 


By Frances Wright Turner By Donald A. Peaser That have come from China. 
Trees are pink with blossoms, (To be recited by five little girls or boys in But ’twould take too long to tell 
Birds are here again, Chinese costume, each carrying the article All that comes from China; 
Skies are washed all clear and blue he mentions.) Litchi nuts, chop-suey stew, 
With the silver rain; ALL— Oranges and ginger, too, 
Flowers scattered everywhere, Little merchant-maids (or men) are we, Many things a treat for you, 
Earth is all in tune, All the way from China; And all come from China. 
Oh, the sweetest part of summer is Look what we've brought o’er the sea, 
The little part called June. All the way from China: The Sprinkling Cart 
Things to eat, and things to wear, 
The brooks just gurgle laughter Things to make your homes more fair, By Martha Coleman Sherman 
The whole long day through, Common things, and others rare, The man that drives the sprinkling cart’s th 
The bees are in the hollyhocks And all came from China. nicest kind of man. 
To gather honey-dew; He whistles ev’ry tune on earth—I just knoy 
The willows look like silver FIRST CHILD— that he can— 
Beneath the summer moon— I have brought you good bamboo He sits up on the sprinkling cart, his hat up on 
Oh, there is a kind of magic All the way from China, one side, 
In the sunny days of June. Which is very useful, too, And looks for little boys and girls that want 
Here, so far from China. take a ride. 
The nights are sweet and dewy, It will make a table, chair; 
The mornings bright and blue; Picture-frames beyond compare, You never have to ask him, as you do th 
Everything is fresh and green, Strong, or light, or round, or square. groc’ry man. 
And a whisper comes to you Bamboo comes from China. He seems to know you want to go, and seems to 
That there's more of joy to follow, know you can. 
For vacation’s coming soon: SECOND CHILD— He draws up to the curbing when he sees you 
Ah! There’s, somehow, something thrilling I have brought you silken cloth, standing still 
In the happy month of June. All the way from China; And calls out, Here's P saaal omnibus. Com, 
It is cheap and pretty, both, hop upon her, Bill! 
My Goal For it came from China. , 
By R. 4 tial It will make a lovely dress Oh, my! it’s fun to sit up there and hear th 
For your wife or daughter Bess; water splash, 
Because a boy has to grow up Thee will clone than. eno. I enen To make it go both fast and slow, and chang 
An’ be a man, is no Yes. sil P ia” Pangea ce te o@ Sesh. 
eet es, silk comes from China. 
— 4 Pop pickin’ on me— And watch the people in the street—my, hov 
ayin’ I've got to go they jump aside! 
To college, an’ learn how to be tte ae of The swciakiing cart’s a dandy place for litt 
A lawyer, like him. Well, we'll see. a | oe eS oe, boys to ride! 
All the way from China; Yy 


I can’t be everything they want, Drink a cup and think of me; 
. It was grown in China. 
Or anything I like! a sl te gor 
Mom thinks I'll be an artist, = we ee oo “we -. 8ay, 
With long hair, like Uncle Mike. rier y eo . wy ees — ry 
Since I whitewashed the back fence, she ¥ — se ean Gee way 
Thinks I can paint, too. Well, we'll see. es, tea comes irom “nina. 


I used to think when I was grown, I'd be a fire 
man bold. 

But now I guess the sprinkling cart’s the job! 
want to hold. 

I’m going to learn to whistle, too, just like the 
man I know, 


a a sOunTH Cl — And then I'll drive my sprinkling cart and 
e neighbors all say I’m a pest. 








hain ; oe whistle as I go. 
I batted a ball through “all rage me so or and white, 
Some of their windows, an’ my dog the way trom ‘ans; Th 
ic wi ight; e. Echo 
Sport chased a cat or two. You will eat ic with delight; = 
I’m “Pest” an’ “Nuisance” now, but, gee, It was grown in China. y Nancy Fritz Moon 
I’m gonna be a man—you'll see! (t will make you strong and fat, When I stand on my porch and call 
Hale and healthy, and all that. Against the hill across the way, 
June Days Would you like to buy a mat? A little voice calls back to me 


Yes, rice comes from China. The very same words that I say. 
By Emma Sanger 









J oyous the days FIFTH CHILD— My mother called me in to-night, 

U nder June skies; I have brought some sugar sweet, To tell me that the things we do 

N ow come the hours All the way from China; Will echo like the little voice, 

E ach of us prize. Good to taste, and good to eat, And that they echo just as true. 
Just try this from China. 

D rop every care, You can now make candies nice, She says if we are cross and bad, 

A way, now, away! Jams and puddings that entice, The world will be all sad and wrong; 

Y outh and old age Cakes and pastries in a trice. But if we smile and do our part, 

S$ hould make merry to-day. Sugar comes from China. Then life is like a sweet, sweet song. 
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Tired Gleaners—eMorgan 


HESE two little girls have been helping 
gather sheaves of wheat. Now perhaps it 
is sunset; they have finished their work, and 
are walking down the hillside toward their 


home. The older sister has her arm around the 
younger child, and looks down affectionately 
at her. Each carries a few sheaves, which she 
may feed to some of her pets on the farm. 
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THESE young fishermen are enjoying the 
bright summer day. Notice their home- 
made poles and the tin cans which hold the 
bait. Pussy followed them. She knows that 


they will give her the small fish. cwme carcoway 
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Summer Fun~ 


ON THE last day of school, when you 

have laid aside your books and pen- 
cils, what will you plan to do? The 
girls and boys on these two pages are 
having fun at the lake or seashore, in 
the country, at home, and in camp. A 
vacation at home is just as enjoyable 
as one spent elsewhere. You can make 
your own back yard an interesting play- 
ground. 

Besides getting brown and healthy as 
you play outdoors, you can learn some- 
thing about nature. See how many dif- 
ferent kinds of shells you can gather 
at the seashore. Notice the birds and 
butterflies you see in the country. How 
many can youname? Make a collection 
of common wild flowers, mount them 
in a book, and label them. Study the 
trees. Compare their bark, shape, and 
leaf, and make a tree book. 


THE little girl in the center of this group of 
bathers seems a bit timid. Perhaps it is her first 
dip in the sea. Before the summer is over, she will 


probably learn to swim. 














KEYSTONE View cc 


A SWING in the back yard is great 
fun. These children will soon be swing- 
ing merrily. They can make believe 
that they are riding in an airplane, or 
that they are birds flying in the sky. 
The fresh air and exercise will make 
them rosy and happy. 


EWING GALLOWAY 
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A June Portrait Gallery 


UPILS who have kept through- ~ aT Sm BALA 

out the year a notebook or file of ; ae OE dreary 
famous people may use this page, to- si a | OF) E of our 
gether with the page containing the : 7) & There 
biographical sketches written by 7) EF interes 
Rebecca Deming Moore, to complete ab 
their collection. During the vaca- 
tion period, it would be interesting 
to keep a “summer file” of notable 
persons whose birthdays occur in 
July and August, and add it to the 
regular file. In this way, all twelve 
months would be represented. Ma- 
terial for such a collection may be 
obtained from newspapers and peri- 
odicals, or from old textbooks. 





Harriet Beecher Stowe 1811-1896 


PrP. @ A. PHOTO 





Charles Kingsley 1819-1875 


KEYSTONE View CO 














Richard Strauss 1864- 


WIDE WORLD PHO 


Jefferson Davis 1808-1889 George W. Goethals 185 8- 
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ALAND without trees is a 
jreary place, as some parts 
of our country give evidence. 
There is an ever growing 
interest in replanting defor- 
eted areas, guarding those 
forests which still exist, and 
ysing trees to beautify homes 
and communities. The tree-. 
planting memorial for the bi- 
centennial of Washington’s 
birth in 1932 is an example 
of present-day emphasis on 
the importance of trees to 
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A Grove of Spreading Maples 
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A Magnificent White Oak 


























Plate V 


Plant Trees for Washington 


our nation. Trees are espe- 
cially appropriate as a memo- 
rial to Washington, for he 
was a lover and a planter of 
trees. This page shows some 
trees that may be planted in 
most parts of the United 
States. The American Tree 
Association, 1214 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D.C., will 
gladly furnish information 
about tree-planting in gener- 
al, and the Washington me- 
morial in particular. 









































H ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


A Birch Adds Interest to the View 
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The American Plane Tree, or Sycamore 
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The Locust, with Its Hanging Blossoms 


J HORACE MCFARLAND CO 


An Elm on a Villagé Street 


| HORACE MCFARLAND CO 


The Linden, Beloved of Bees 
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IN THEIR setting of 
great elms, the fine old 
houses of Plymouth are 
typical of Massachusetts 
and of all New Eng- 
land. Right: A sailing 
vessel, such as_ this 
square-rigged ship at 
Campbellton, in New 
Brunswick, is too sel- 
dom seen in these days 
of steam engines and 
oil-burners. LEFT, DE Cou 


FROM EWING GALLOWAY 
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“Tis a World to See’~ fhe 


““T?ROM Maine to Florida” is a familiar. § “Repr 
expression. In this month’s roto- Rus ¥ 
gravure travel pages we go farther north fp! that 
and east, to Nova Scotia and New fF as 
Brunswick—and if we could it would fesonali 
be interesting to go farther south, as so Bs ar 
many travelers do, to the islands of the Fr h 
Caribbean (pictured in our rotogravure RY av‘ 
section for January 1930). * out 
As it is, let us imagine ourselves on an RS th 
airplane trip, following the Atlantic illey Fe 
shore line and landing now and then for Pty di 
a “close-up.” These pictures are repre- So it 
sentative of the Atlantic Coast Region wetter, f 
as those in the April rotogravure were of [Pt oul 
the Pacific Coast Region. beri 



















































































FORT POINT Light, New Castle, New Hampshire, 
stands guard over the ruins of old Fort Constitution. THE City Hall tower, Philadelphia, is 
The Defenders Monument at New Haven, Connecti- topped by a huge statue of William 
cut, honors the patriots of °76. — urren enoro. xevstone tl en lBses ee 


viEW CO LOWER. EWING GALLOWAY ALONG the ocean shore, at Newport, Rhode 
Island, are some of the handsomest summer homes 
and most beautifully kept estates to be found 
in America. KEYSTONE view CO 
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VERY different from 
the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point but 
impressive in its way 
is the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Maryland. 
Right: In New York 
City, the 42d Street 
region now rivals the 
skyscrapers of lower 
Manhattan — looking 
across the North River 
from the Jersey shore. 


BOTH KEYSTONE VIEW CO 





























‘Represertative,” we realize, is an am- 
tious word to use in this connection. 


viliar . 


te |that is hoped is that the views will 
New ve as reminders—of places, events, 
‘ould sonalities. As the Atlantic seaboard 
as «9 utes are traversed, the whole pageant 
‘the @our history will seem, to the respon- 
vure traveler, to be re-enacted. Who can 


ik out over Plymouth Bay without 
nan geting the Mayflower? Who can stand at 
intic ley Forge or Gettysburg unaccompan- 
1 for Pt by dim shapes from the Past? 

pre- § % it is, from Maine to Florida—or 
gion eter, from Nova Scotia to Louisiana, 
re of er could we forget the Acadians, re- 
bering Evangeline? 







Rhode FECHTY miles galloped Cxsar Rodney to sign 
homes ft Declaration of Independence. Wilmington, 
found ™are, has this bronze to commemorate his 


1ew CO. tnotism. KEYSTONE View CO 





he Atlantic Coast Region 





























TUNA in quantity are caught in St. 
Ann Bay, Cape Breton Island, Nova 


Scotia WIDE WORLD PHOTOS INC 
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OLD Tennent Church near the scene of the 
Battle of Monmouth, New Jersey. Below, 
the picturesque Maine Coast.  vrrer. xevsrons 
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NEAR Savannah, Georgia, are beauti- 
ful Wormsloe Gardens. Live oaks 
shelter choice azaleas.  «vsrowe view co 














THROUGH the pillars of 
Mount Vernon, Virginia’s 
most famous landmark, is 
seen the broad Potomac. 


OrPvGLIGHERS PHOTO SERVICE 








~’Tis a World to 
The Atlantic Coast Region 

















ITS Battery gives Charleston, 
South Carolina, a delightful 








RICH in historical interest, St. Augustine is one of 


many places on Florida’s ocean and gulf coasts that 


promenade. KEYSTONE VIEW CO 


will delight the visitor. OPVUGLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 





FAR above Asheville, 

















| among the mountains 
of North Carolina, is 
that odd natural look- 
out, Chimney Rock. 
The lake is man-made. 
Right: No patriotic 
shrine in the United 
States is more reverent- 
ly approached than the 
Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington. = cerr. wey 


STONE VIEW CO RIGHT @Orve 
LISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 











See” — 


Along the Atlantic Coast ther 
are countless tokens that great me 
and great deeds are honored in r- 
membrance. But the East does not 
live in its Past—far from it! h 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta, to. 
day is the day that counts. 

As for the seashore, the mou: 
tains, the lakes and rivers, the deep 
woods—they are timeless in thei 
charm, and perennially beneficent. 
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Famous Men and Women of June 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


JEFFERSON Davis 
June 3 


After Abraham Lincoln was elected to the 
presidency, seven southern states seceded from 
the Union and became known as the Confeder- 
ste States of America. They adopted a consti- 
tution, and chose Jefferson Davis, who had been 
geretary of war under Franklin Pierce, as their 
president. Jefferson Davis was born in 1808, in 
Christian, now Todd, County, Kentucky. His 
father was a farmer. The boy received an ex- 
cellent education. After graduating from West 
Point, he went into the army and served ably on 
the northwestern frontier. He was a brave and 
gillant colonel in the Mexican War, though he 
disliked military life. Later he entered upon a 
political career. In the Senate, he became the 
kader of the Southerners, believing as he did 
that Congress should not interfere with slavery. 


ROBERT FALCON SCOTT 
June 6 


Asa boy, “Con” Scott loved to hear stories of 
the bold sailor-adventurers, Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Sir Francis Drake. When he grew up, he 
became an explorer, giving his life to the search 
for the South Pole. Robert Falcon Scott, who 
was born at Outlands, Devonport, England, 
in 1868, followed the example of his father and 
uncles, and went into the navy. When a strong, 
brave man was needed to command an expedi- 
tion to the Antarctic, Lieutenant Scott was 
chosen. He made important discoveries, but 
failed to reach the Pole. On a second expedi- 
tion, Scott, now captain, succeeded in reaching 
the Pole, after a continuous sledge journey of 
more than eighteen hundred miles. He arrived 
five weeks later than the Norwegian explorer, 
Amundsen. On the return, Scott and his party 
perished from exposure and lack of supplies. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON 
June 9 


While tending a herd of cows, a small boy, 
tamed George Stephenson, built a little engine 
of clay with twigs for pipes. Years later, he 

ilt another engine, which was to change the 
way of traveling and of shipping goods through- 
out the world. George Stephenson was born in 
1781, at Wylam, near Newcastle, England. His 
father was a fireman in a colliery. After turn- 
ing his hand to many kinds of work from the 
time he was seven years old, George, at fifteen 
Years of age, became a full-fledged fireman. He 
could neither read nor write, but he studied his 
fngine, and understood thoroughly every part. 

izing that he needed an education, he began 

go to night school. The idea came to 
henson to make the steam engine, then used 

uy as a stationary machine, move and run on 
After years of labor, he was successful, 

and won the title of the “founder of railways.” 


Decoration by MABEL BETSY HILL 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
June 11 


At an early age, Richard, the son of a cele- 
brated performer on the horn, Franz Strauss, be- 
gan to show talent for music. This talent was 
to give him a high place among the composers 
of to-day. Richard Strauss was born in Munich 
in 1804. Before he was five years old, he began 
to take lessons on the piano, and by the time he 
was in his eighth year, he had composed music, 
and was studying violin with the concert master 
of the Munich Court Opera. Young Strauss 
received a thorough general education in addi- 
tion to his musical training. He has made ex- 
tensive and successful concert tours in Europe 
and in the United States, and has won fame 
both as a conductor and as a composer. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 
June 12 


Four-year-old Charles used to make a pulpit 
in his nursery and preach earnestly to an imagi- 
nary congregation. Soon, he began to compose 
little poems. In manhood, Charles Kingsley be- 
came a noted minister and writer. He was a 
minister's son, born in 1819, at Holme, Devon- 
shire, England. After receiving a university 
education, he began to preach in Hampshire. 
He was a man of remarkable power and ability 
in many lines. All his life he labored to make 
the lives of working people better and happier. 
He loved nature, and wrote and lectured on 
many branches of science. He was professor of 
modern history at Cambridge University, and 
was the author of books on many different sub- 
jects. Among his novels, the most prized are 
Hypatia and Westward Ho! Children love his 
charming, fanciful story, The Water Babies. 


Portraits of these characters will be found oT 
Plate IV of the Rotogravure Picture Section. 























Harriet BEECHER STOWE 
June 14 


Two of a Connecticut parson’s eleven chil- 
dren were Henry Ward Beecher, a distinguished 
minister, and Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Harriet had a happy child- 
hood; she loved books, and wrote clever compo- 
sitions. Harriet Beecher was born in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, in 1811, but later her family went 
to Ohio to live. There she came to realize the 
injustice of slavery, and after her marriage, she 
and her husband did their utmost to help the 
Negroes. Afterwards, when Professor Stowe 
was teaching at Bowdoin College, in Maine, 
Mrs. Stowe was urged to write against slavery. 
The plot for Uncle Tom’s Cabin flashed into her 
mind and she rapidly wrote chapter after chap- 
ter. This book is considered one of the most 
influential and widely read novels in literature. 


HELEN KELLER 
June 27 


Little Helen was often found in tears, because 
she could make no one understand her wants. 
In the Alabama town of Tuscumbia, in 1880, a 
healthy, normal baby, Helen Keller, was born. 
When she was only nineteen months old, a severe 
illness robbed her of sight and hearing, and soon 
she forgot how to talk. Despite these handicaps, 
she has had a happy, useful life, which she has 
given to the service of the blind. Under the 
care of Miss Anne Sullivan, her devoted teacher, 
Helen learned rapidly through the sign lan- 
guage; she even succeeded in learning to talk. 
It seemed incredible that a girl who was both 
blind and deaf should complete a college course, 
but Helen Keller, at the age of twenty-four, 
received a B.A. degree from Radcliffe College. 
Before her graduation, her autobiography was 
published. Her account of the later years of 
her life has recently appeared. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON GOETHALS 
June 29 


When the time came to select some man to 
carry out the building of the Panama Canal, the 
president, Theodore Roosevelt, decided upon 
Colonel Goethals. He completed this big engi- 
neering task in seven years. Throughout his 
life he had trained himself for such an accom- 
plishment as this. He was born in Brooklyn, in 
1858. He was not strong, but by exercising he 
kept in good condition. Out of school, George 
did odd jobs and he always did them well. 
After working his way through college, he went 
to West Point, where he was graduated second 
in his class, and won a place in the Corps of 
Engineers. In the following years he has been 
given many important commissions as a mili- 
tary engineer, and he has won many honors. In 
1914 he was appointed the first civil governor 
of the Panama Canal Zone. 
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The Story of Music 


A Lesson on the Lives of Two Musicians of America 


Stephen Collins Foster 


ALMOST every girl and boy knows “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Old Folks at Home,” or 
“Old Black Joe.” These songs were written by 
Stephen Collins Foster, America’s greatest song 
writer. 

Although these songs are all Southern songs— 
that is, they tell what the Negro in the South 
thought and felt as he worked, or sat in his cab- 
in after work was done, the man who wrote 
them was not a Southerner. Indeed, he was 
in the South only twice in his life: once he went 
to New Orleans, and once to Kentucky. 

Stephen Collins Foster was born near Pitts- 
burgh, in 1826. He lived to be only thirty-eight 
years old, yet in his short life he wrote more 
than a hundred songs. In addition to the songs 
already mentioned, others which are known and 
sung all over America are “Old Uncle Ned” and 
“Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground.” 

Even when Stephen was a small boy, he 
showed a love for music. Very early he could 
play a drum and whistle “Auld Lang Syne.” 
Before he was thirteen years old, he could play a 
flute, a guitar, and a banjo, and among the mu- 
sic which he composed was a waltz for three or 
four flutes. At the age of seventeen, he was the 
leader of a small singing club which met at his 
home. He wrote “Louisiana Belle” and “Old 
Uncle Ned” for this club. 

Later, Foster went to Cincinnati to act as 
bookkeeper for his brother. There the song, 
“Oh, Susanna,” was written and published. 

It was on one of the two visits that Foster 
made to the South that he wrote “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home.” One morning, while he and his 
sister were sitting in the garden, he heard in a 
tree overhead the voice of a mocking bird; a 
thrush was singing in a bush near by. He could 
see the slaves at work and the children at play. 
He wrote the song, and handed it to his sister, 
who sang it for him. 

Foster was twenty-four years old before he 
decided to spend ali his time on music. His gift 
for composing was a natural one, for he had 
very little training in this subject. In his 
songs, Foster often mentions nature. He liked 
to sing of the life on southern plantations as he 
knew about it before the Civil War. His songs 
were popular, and he quickly became famous. 


QUESTIONS 


Who is America’s best-known song writer? 
. Name four of his songs. 
What are his songs about? 


wen = 
. . 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Copy the song of Foster’s which you like 
best in your notebook. Before you begin the 








By ERNESTINE BENNETT 


Supervisor, Fifth and Sixth Grades, University Elementary School, University of Missouri 


Decoration by AGNES KLITGORD 


work, look for pictures to illustrate the song, 
and as you write, insert each picture below the 
line or stanza which it illustrates. 

2. Learn as many of Foster’s songs as possi- 
ble, so that you can tell the name of each song 
when you hear it. 


Walter Damrosch 


AT NINE years of age, Walter Damrosch, born 
in Breslau, Silesia, in 1862, came to this coun- 
try, where he has lived ever since. His father, 
Leopold Damrosch, founded a symphony or- 
chestra in Breslau, at whose concerts all the great 
artists of the time performed. They usually 
stayed at the Damrosch home, and young 
Walter grew up hearing beautiful music. 

In 1871, Leopold Damrosch was invited to 
come to New York as the conductor of a mu- 
sical society. His family followed him later 
that same year. Because Walter knew no Eng- 
lish, he had to enter the lowest class in the 
school which he attended, but as his knowledge 
of English increased, he made rapid progress. 

He had studied piano in his old home, and he 
continued his studies after coming to America. 
He became interested in the works of Wagner, 
and decided to build a toy theater in which to 
give a Wagner music drama. He made all the 
equipment, and played the accompanying music. 

He was only fourteen years old when he made 
his first appearance in an orchestra. He had 
been given charge of the cymbals. He played 
them beautifully at rehearsals, but at the actual 
performance, he became so nervous that he was 
unable to lift the instruments at all. 

In May, 1881, Leopold Damrosch gave a 
great music festival, lasting a week, and Walter 
had charge of the training of a large part of the 
chorus. As a result of his work, he was made 
conductor of the Newark Harmonic Society. 

When the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York City was built, Leopold Damrosch was 
made director. His sudden death occurred dur- 
ing the first season, and young Damrosch took 











over his father’s work for the rest of the yer 
When it was time for a new director to be ap- 
pointed, Walter Damrosch was made assistant 
director and second conductor. 

Damrosch introduced Wagner music dram 
in many cities all over the United States. }, 
was successful as a manager, but he found the 
work not fully satisfying, and decided to devote 
himself to conducting and composing. 

At the time of the death of Leopold Damrosch, 
there were only three symphony orchestras in 
the United States—the New York Symphony, 
the New York Philharmonic, and the Boston 
Symphony orchestras. The last named was the 
first permanent orchestra in our country. To- 
day many of our large cities have symphony 
orchestras, but for these early organizations it 
was a struggle to get enough engagements to 
hold their members together. 

At the age of twenty-three, Walter Damrosch 
became conductor of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. He did two things which were new 
at the time. He gave Sunday concerts, think- 
ing more people would be free then to attend; 
and during the spring he toured the country 
with his players. Mr. Damrosch has always en- 
joyed doing pioneer work, and for many years 
his was practically the only traveling orchestri 
in the country. 

Mr. Damrosch, at the outbreak of the World 
War, was invited to France as conductor of an 
orchestra of musicians unfit for military serv- 
ice. He also assisted in improving the music 
of the bands of our army in France. He organ- 
ized a music school at which fifty bandmasters 
at a time were given intensive training for 2 
period of eight weeks. Also, pupils in oboe, 
bassoon, French horn, and other band instrv- 
ments could receive training. 

In 1919, Mr. Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra were invited to tour Ev- 
rope, giving twenty-seven concerts in five dif- 
ferent countries. Since 1928, he has given each 
year a series of concerts over the radio for girl 
and boys. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Tell about Leopold Damrosch. 

2. How old was Walter Damrosch when he 
came to America to live? 

3. Tell of his early interest in opera. 

4. Name the first three symphony orchestras 
in the United States. 

§. What honor was paid the New York 
Symphony Orchestra after the World War? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Fnd the story of a Wagner music dram 
2. Why are school children to-day interested 
in Walter Damrosch? 


June 1 
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A Garden Poster for June 


ALL the objects in this poster may be cut 
from construction paper. Use green paper 
for the grass and for the leaves and stalks 
of the hollyhocks; different colors for the 


By LILLIAN SCHNAPP 


Teacher, Plunkett Rural School, Pleasant Plains, Illinois 


flowers; and gray for the bird bath and for 
the bird in the upper left corner. In the 
center are two bluebirds and, at the right, 


a redbird; the bird on the bird bath is yel- 


low. One butterfly above the hollyhocks 
is orange with blue spots and edges; the 
other is yellow, decorated with black. Those 
near the center are black, trimmed in yellow. 
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Wheat-Growing in the United States 


An Article for Both Teachers and Pupils 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HEAT is the principal food of 

the civilized people of the world. 

From it is produced bread, one 

of the cheapest and most nour- 
ishing foods known to mankind. ‘The reason 
for its importance is that, in addition to having 
great food value, it is easily grown on a wide 
variety of soils, it yields a quick and plentiful 
return, and is easily prepared for food. 

Wheat is a member of the grass family and is 
classed as a cereal, along with rye, barley, oats, 
rice, and maize. Cereals are grasses which are 
cultivated for their edible seeds. Wheat, being 
the most valuable of these, is often called “King 
of the Cereals.” It is interesting to note that the 
word “cereal” is derived from the name of 
Ceres, the Greek goddess of agriculture. 

Untold centuries ago the value of wheat as 
food was known. Earliest records of the Egyp- 
tians indicate that it was one of their chief crops 
as long ago as 2700 B.c., and that it was ground 
into flour and baked as bread. Earlier than this 
date, the Lake Dwellers of Switzerland, a pre- 
historic people, used wheat for food, as is proved 
by finding kernels of this grain in locations 
where they lived. It is said that in the days of 
the ancient Greeks sixty-two kinds of bread 
were made from wheat. 

With the changing mode of life and the ap- 
pearance of new foods, wheat has not lost its 
popularity. To-day the most important wheat- 
producing areas of the world are Canada, the 
United States, Argentina, India, and Europe. 
About two fifths of the world’s wheat is raised 
in Europe, while one fourth is produced in the 
United States. 

The varieties of wheat number about one 
thousand, but only two hundred and forty-five 
are leading varieties. None of these is native to 
the United States. The first 
grains of wheat were brought to 
North America by the Spaniards 
in 1530. When the first English 
colonies were established on the 
Atlantic seaboard, early in the 
seventeenth century, wheat was 
introduced there. Gradually it 
spread westward. To-day it is 
thoroughly at home throughout 
most of the United States. 

Wheat-raising did not become 
a great industry in the United 
States until after the Civil War. 
Then, because of the invention of 
great harvesting and threshing 
machines and the migration of 
thousands of people to the plains 
region, the industry went rapidly 
forward. ‘The wide, level, tree- 
less plains, with their fertile soils 
and temperate climate, proved 
ideal for raising wheat. 


EWING GALLOWAY 
CATERPILLAR TRACTORS PULLING COMBINED HARVESTER-THRESHERS 
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So great is the demand for wheat that over 
sixty million acres are planted to wheat in our 
country every year, each acre producing from 
ten to thirty bushels. The average yield in the 
United States is about fourteen and a half bush- 
els an acre. Our yearly wheat crop amounts to 
nearly a billion bushels. 

While some wheat is raised in practically every 
state in the Union, the area where it is princi- 
pally grown is in the so-called “wheat belt.” 
Our principal wheat-producing states, in the or- 
der named, are Kansas, North Dakota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Washington, South Da- 
kota, Idaho, Illinois, and Minnesota. In the 
southern part of the wheat belt winter wheat is 
most important, while the spring wheat belt 
lies farther north. 

In the winter or southern wheat belt the win- 
ters are comparatively mild. For this reason it 
is the custom to sow the wheat crop in the au- 
tumn, usually in September or October. The 
grain sprouts and grows two or three inches 
high before winter begins. Growth then stops, 
but the plants are hardy enough to withstand 
frost and snow. Early in the spring, after the 
frost has gone out of the ground, the wheat be- 
gins to grow again, and is ready for harvesting 
in June or July. In Texas, wheat is harvested 
in May. 

In the spring or northern wheat belt, how- 
ever, the winters are more severe. Therefore 
the wheat is not planted until spring. About a 
month or six weeks after the more southerly 
winter wheat has been harvested, the spring 
wheat is ready to be cut. 

There is considerable difference in the prod- 
uct raised in the southern and the northern parts 
of the wheat belt. Winter wheat is usually 
softer than spring wheat, and when converted 
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into flour is best for making crackers, cake, an¢ 
pastry. The hardness of wheat is an indication 
of the amount of gluten it contains. The great. 
er the amount of gluten, the better the brea 
rises. Spring wheat contains more gluten thay 
winter wheat. From it is prepared the standard 
flour used in bread-making. Durum wheat js ; 
very hard variety, most used in the making of 
macaroni and spaghetti. 

In the wheat belt, where this valuable cere 
is the chief crop, farms are extensive, those of 
ten to thirty thousand acres not being uncom. 
mon. Because of their vast extent, the prep. 
ration of the soil and the harvesting of the crop 
require the use of time-saving machinery. The 
land is broken with gang plows, that is, sever 
plows fastened together so that a number of 
furrows are made at one time. A team of thre 
to six or more horses or a caterpillar tractor 
pulls the plows. The lumps of earth are then 
cut fine with disc harrows. The land having 
been prepared for the grain, machine seeder 
holding many bushels of wheat move across the 
fields, planting grain in. almost endless paralld 
rows, and covering it with fine soil. 

A few days pass, and through the combine 
influence of warm sunlight and moisture, th 
tiny germ within each of millions of seed coas 
awakens. Soon the brown fields turn to green, 
as rank upon rank of thin-bladed leaves spring 
up. Growth is rapid, and in three or fou 
months the wheat stands from two to four feet 
high, laden with ripening grain. The heavy 
heads of wheat, bending before the breezss 
make waves that travel up and down the sur- 
face of a sea of golden grain. 

When the wheat is ready for the harvest, the 
region becomes a scene of hurried activity. Th 
solitude is broken by the hum of reapers and 
binders as they shuttle back and 
forth across the vast fields, cut- 
ting the stalks of wheat, tying 
them in bundles, and_ setting 
them at regular intervals along 
the way. The sheaves of whet 
are left to cure in the fields » 
that the grain will loosen and fil 
out easily when the threshers a 
rive. 

In threshing, the sheaves a 
brought in wagons or trucks 
the threshing machine, and tos#! 
on a moving platform which a 
ries them inside the threshtt 
Here moving blades beat th 
sheaves apart, and the grains # 
wheat: are knocked off the stalks 
The fan blows the straw out # 
a tall pipe on to a stack, W 
the grain flows down a spout in 
to the waiting bags. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


pADIO FAN—Ordinary costume. 

ANNOUNCER—Out of sight behind radio; no 
special costume necessary. 

sAILOR—Either white or blue sailor costume. 

putcH—Dutch boys’ and girls’ costumes; 
wooden shoes. 

spANISH—Any suitable Spanish costume; 
dither mantilla or shawl or both may be used. 

FRENCH—Costume according to Millet’s 
“The Angelus.” 

scoTtcH—Usual Scotch costume. 

JAPANESE—I wo boys and girl 
sistant; white loose blouse, black 
gymnasium bloomers, white stock- 
ings, sneakers; for girl, pompons 
and kimono. 

BLACK CROwS—Bright crimson 
swallow-tailed coats, white blous- 
, black ties, black and white 
striped trousers. One wears length- 
wise striped trousers and tall silk 
hat (big boy). Another wears 
horizontal stripes and low derby; 
and the third, lengthwise stripes on 
one leg and horizontal on other 
with no hat—unless cap is desired 
for contrast. (We used red cam- 
bric for coats, with large white pa- 
per buttons sewed on. For the trousers, black 
strips of crépe paper sewed on any long white 
trousers are satisfactory. ) 

SOUTHERN BELLES—Old-fashioned costumes; 
white wigs or hats. 

SPIRIT OF THE RADIO—White tarlatan fairy 
costume, with long, white crépe-paper streamers 
fastened to the shoulders. 

cypstes—Usual gypsy costumes, tambourines, 
and musical instruments. 

cHorus—Hidden. No special costuming 
necessary. 


PROPERTIES 


On stage—Radio, easy chair, lamp, large loud 
speaker in which Announcer sits. (Can be 
easily constructed from packing box and cov- 
ered with crépe paper.) 

Background for “The Angelus.” (We used 
colored chalk on a large cambric curtain 
stretched between two portable standards.) 

Camp fire for Gypsies. 

Mats, wands decorated with crépe paper, Jap- 
anese parasol for Acrobats. 

Whistles and sirens for static. 


THe Pay 


RADIO FAN (taking easy chair in front of 
radio) Now for a night at home and some 
fun with my new radio. Isn’t she a beauty! 
Eleven tubes and television besides! Whew! I 
ought to be able to get even Mars! (Tunes in. 
Sputtering.) Well, here goes! (Noise clears 
“) as he turns dials.) . 
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Out of the Air 


By CLARA S. DOBBELAERE 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, School 44, Rochester, New York 


ANNOUNCER—Friends of the radio audience, 
you are listening in on Station LSR, London, 
England. We are proud to say our English sons 
and daughters have long been known for their 
literary ability. One of our noble poets, Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, has produced a poem of such 
infinite beauty that it has been set to music and 
thus has become immortalized. Our London 
Choristers will sing for you that well-known 
poem “Sweet and Low” by Tennyson. 


53 


something else good. (Turns dials—indistinct 
speaking at first.) Here’s something! 

ANNOUNCER—A native son and daughter 
show us a few steps. 

RADIO FAN—Wonder what country I have 
now? It won’t take long to find out. (Cur- 
tains open. Dutch dancers appear in native 
costume.) Ha, looks like a Dutch couple! 
(Dance—any suitable dance characteristic of the 
Dutch. Solo dance may be used if desired.) 
Not half bad! (Claps. Curtains 
close.) 
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(Song by Chorus—curtains closed.) 

ANNOUNCER—AIl our glory is not in the 
past. Many poets of to-day equal or even excel 
some of our old masters. “Sea Fever” by 
John Masefield will take its place among the old 
favorites. Listen carefully. Don’t you want to 
go down to the seas again yourself? 

(English Sailor recites “Sea Fever” by John 
Masefield.) 

RADIO FAN—Wouldn’t I just love to be a 
sailor myself! The English certainly deserve a 
great deal of credit for their poetry. Wonder 
what else is on the air? (Turns dials.) Ha— 
what’s this? 

ANNOUNCER—Our next group of native en- 
tertainers on this program is a gypsy band 
whom we have just brought in here to our sta- 
tion at Smyrna, Turkey. Their first song. is 
“Oh, to be a Gypsy!” 

(Curtains open—Gypsies grouped around 
camp fire. Song.) 

RADIO FAN—That’s fine. 

ANNOUNCER—Néext, our gypsy friends will 
sing “Slumber on, My Little Gypsy Sweet- 
heart.” 

(Song follows. Any other gypsy songs may 
be substituted for those mentioned.) 

ANNOUNCER—This concludes our program 
of native entertainers for to-night. You have 
just listened to a group of gypsy songs broad- 
cast from Station WTS, Smyrna, Turkey. We 
are signing off. Good night. 

RADIO FAN—Just my luck to get in on the 
end of a really good program! Hope I can get 


Let’s have another! 


ANNOUNCER—This program is 
being broadcast from our studio in 
Amsterdam, Holland. We will 
continue with local news items. 
Station RAR. De Vree announc- 
ing. 

RADIO FAN (furns dials) —Guess 
that won’t interest me. Maybe I 
can get some more dancing. That 
last number came in beautifully. 
(Turns dials. “Juanita” or other 
Spanish music with castanet ac- 


companiment.) Sounds like a 
Spanish serenade! (Beats time 
lightly.) 


ANNOUNCER—YoOu are listening 

to a program from Barcelona, 

Spain. The next number is a Spanish dance by 
Las Senoritas. 

(Curtains open. Typical Spanish duet dance 
—solo may be used. A tango would be ef- 
fective.) 

RADIO FAN—Las Senoritas, they dance ver’ 
well. Guess I'll travel on. (Turns dials. In- 
distinct speaking.) 

ANNOUNCER—This series of reproductions 
of famous French pictures every Thursday eve- 
ning at this time is sponsored by the Paris Art 
Club. To-night they have prepared for our 
radio audience Millet’s well-known painting, 
“The Angelus.” (Curtains open. During this 
announcement two French peasants stand in the 
position shown in the painting, before the col- 
ored background.) You notice two French 
peasants late in the afternoon at work in the 
fields. ‘They are weary and bent as the day 
draws to its close. From the distant steeple 
the angelus calls everyone to prayer. (Bell 
rings softly.) It is this moment that Millet has 
selected as a theme for the picture which you 
now see. 

RADIO FAN—Who would ever think 
would come to pass! Isn’t it wonderful! 
tures over the radio! 


this 
Pic- 


(Curtains close.) 


ANNOUNCER—Next Thursday evening the 
Paris Art Club will portray for your benefit an- 
other favorite from the realm of art—‘The 
Gleaners’—by the same artist, Millet. Till 
then, good night. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Robin Hood and His Merry Men 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


N ALL literature there is probably 
no better-loved figure, from the 
child’s point of view, than Robin 
Hood. Next to Robinson Crusoe, 

there is no other classic so much read in 
every generation. Even the grown-up 
world is responsive to this outlaw’s 
charm, for the light opera which bears 
his name continues to retain its popular- 
ity while many others of its kind have 
been forgotten. 

There seems to be no particular age at 
which this tale is best presented. Its ap- 
peal is constant, and girls like it almost as 
well as boys. There is an idea prevalent 
among parents and teachers that certain 
books ought to be introduced to children 
at certain grade levels or ages. This is a 
fallacy which probably had its origin in 
the necessity for some sort of organiza- 
tion in the presentation of material in 
large school systems, in order to prevent 
overlapping. The child who grows up in 
a large family or is fortunate enough to 
attend a country school taught by a 
teacher who is a book-lover, comes in 
contact with great literature at an early 
age by listening to the stories told or read 
to the older children. The only way to make 
children know and appreciate good literature is 
to have them grow up with it. 

Some children mature earlier than others and 
will read at an early age books which another 
child in the same family will not care for until 
much later. The rural teacher is better able to 
take advantage of this fact than the city teach- 
er, who is restricted by the course of study. 
The teacher of a rural school need not hesitate 
to read Robin Hood to the whole group. It is 
not necessarily true that a child who has heard 
such a story at an early age will not care for it 
later, when it might more reasonably be ex- 
pected to appeal to him. A child well known 
to the author used to ask, when he was only 
three or four years old, that Robin Hood be read 
to him over and over, and now at the age of 
nine he has read the story seven times within 
one month. Each time he seems to get a new 
idea from it, and he spends much time making 
crossbows, arrows, and targets. 

There is no other tale so ill adapted as Robin 
Hood to the common practice of analysis and 
desiccation, always the surest way of destroying 
in the child a love of literature. This story is 
usually assigned to the fifth grade, and fortu- 
nately it is becoming more and more the prac- 
tice to read the book as a whole rather than 
selections from it. 

It is probably not too much to say that 
dramatization is the best way of dealing with 
this story. Bows and arrows and costumes are 
easy to make, and children like to dress up. 
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Robin Hood is not a story to be used for 
teaching the mechanics of reading or as testing 
material. It must be read for appreciation 
alone. If the version used is a little difficult for 
the reading ability of the children, the teacher 
should read the hard parts for them. She may 
even take part in the dramatization. Few 
teachers do this, although children always enjoy 
it. There are dramatic versions in many read- 
ers. If the regular text is used, let one pupil 
read the narrative portions, while other pupils 
represent the various characters. It is better to 
omit from the dialogue such expressions as 
“quoth he” and “she said.” 

The teacher who expects her pupils to enjoy 
Robin Hood must, of course, know the histori- 
cal background of the story. She will need to 
learn a great deal more about the story than she 
tells the children, in order that she may be filled 
with that joyous enthusiasm which is so con- 
tagious. For example, she should know of the 
arrogant domination of the unfortunate Saxons 
by the conquering Normans, which furnishes 
the background for the exploits of Robin Hood, 
who was born in the reign of Henry II, first of 
the Plantagenet kings. She should be familiar 
with the story of Richard, the Lion Heart, the 
king who, as the tale runs, instead of punishing 
the merry outlaw, rewarded his valor and his 
kindness to the oppressed by raising him to 
the rank of a noble, with the title of Earl of 
Huntingdon. After the death of Richard, 
there came to the throne King John, the most 
cowardly king that England ever had. He be- 


came the bitterest enemy of Robin Hood 
and, according to tradition, was indj- 
rectly the cause of his death. 

The children should know, of cours. 
that the story of Robin Hood is a legend, 
that is, a story which has some historical 
truth. There probably was such a char 
acter in English history, but not all the 
stories told about him are true. Nobody 
knows which are true and which ar 
false, so we may believe them or not, 
we choose. Very little is actually known 
about Robin Hood, most of the storie 
which center about him having come 
down to us traditionally, principally by 
way of ballads. 

The teacher should know the ballads, 
too, and read some of them to the chil- 
dren. They are a little too difficult for 
the average child’s reading vocabulary, 
but most children enjoy hearing them 
read aloud or sung. The music of the 
opera, Robin Hood, is also very attra: 
tive to children. Phonograph records of 
selections from this opera will add inter- 
est to the story. 

It is necessary that children should un- 
derstand the meaning of the term outlaw 
at that time, lest they misunderstand Robin 
Hood’s defiance of authority. An outlaw in 
those days was deprived of protection and 
therefore owed no allegiance to the crown. It 
was for this reason that Robin Hood lived in 
Sherwood Forest almost as a sovereign, at per- 
petual war with the King of England. Whileit 
is impossible to admire or entirely condone his 
willful robberies, his championship of the op- 
pressed will always make him a great and lov- 
able hero. 

The wise teacher, in addition to reading the 
history of the period, will use her dictionary 
well in advance of presenting the story so that 
she will be able to explain the meaning of such 
words as yeoman, caitiff, crossbow, quarttr- 
staff, cudgel-play, friar, minstrel, and other us- 
familiar terms in which the text abounds. 

There are many versions of the Robin Hood 
cycle, a number of them being simple enough 
for classroom use. Two short and simple ver 
sions are Life in the Greenwood, written by 
Marion Florence Lansing, and Famous Legends, 
by Emeline G. Crommelin. Robin Hood, by 
Paul Creswick, is a fairly long book, easy enough 
for classroom reading, with the teacher's help. 
Nearly every publishing company now nui 
bers on its list of books for children a versio 
of Robin Hood, well illustrated, in good tyP* 
and at a surprisingly low price. 

No matter what text is used, however, ™ 
class should be deprived of the Howard Pyle 
version. Howard Pyle himself is worthy ° 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Art Lessons in Flower Arrangement 


Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


AT room is not made brighter 

and lovelier by a bowl of flow- 

ers? What child does not re- 

spond to the color and the 
aquisite wonder of flowers? Spring, when 
gardens are being planted, is also the time when 
the hardy garden is full of new blossoms. When 
we pick the flowers and bring them into our 
roms, spring may really be said to be every- 
where. 

Can we teach children to arrange these cut 
fowers so that they bring us not only color but 
iso much of the same beauty and grace which 
Nature gives in her own arrangement? Some 
xople do it intuitively, because they are artists 
itheart and their fingers play magic with flow- 
«sand stems and leaves. There are others who 
must thoughtfully plan how their flowers shall 
be placed in a bowl or a vase, and then where 
they shall place them in the room. ‘There are 
sill others who are quite content just to put the 
fowers into a container. ‘They are not sensitive 
wo the beauty of artistic arrangement. 

A person who harmoniously arranges flowers 
ina vase so that color and shape and texture 
blend, so that there is rhythm of line, variety of 
interest, and subordination of color, has created 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


a picture as truly as has the person who uses 
paint and paper. Both are utilizing the same 
elements of line, mass, and color, and both are 
concerned with arranging these elements so that 
a harmony is attained. The adult is conscious 
of these. The child loves the color and the 
beauty achieved, although he may not under- 
stand the elements. However, children are more 
sensitive to harmony than we usually give them 
credit for, and much that we try so hard to 
teach through exercises can be gained very read- 
ily and with much joy through working with 
the real things. To let the children arrange 
the flowers that they bring to school can, and 
should, be as much an art lesson as learning 
how to draw flowers. 

Another advantage of arranging flowers lies 
in the fact that it brings us so near to nature 
and makes a perfect relationship between art 
and nature study. In the school program there 
is always an opportunity for a group of children 
or for the entire class to have a hand in making 
its room beautiful with flowers. ‘The flowers 
and vases need not be expensive. ‘The only nec- 
essary things are flowers, appropriate containers, 
fresh water, and willing hands; also a place 
waiting to be made beautiful. 


One morning I found a group of children 
busily arranging fresh flowers for their room. 
One of them ran up to me and said: “Have you 
a little bowl that I could use for my violets? I 
am going to put some of these yellow daisies 
with them. I would like a glass bowl if you 
have it. Then we can see the stems.” 

We looked in the pottery closet of the art 
room and found what had once been a candy 
jar. The sloping sides made a perfect shape for 
violets, and the gobletlike base added much in- 
terest to the entire arrangement. ‘The child 
placed a few flowers in her bowl and then looked 
at them carefully. In her mind she was work- 
ing for a rhythmic balance. She had put in the 
most important blossoms first, and to these she 
added others where “the bow! looks empty,” as 
she expressed it. When she had finished, there 
were violets, their leaves, and here and there 
some tiny yellow daisies. She carried the bowl 
over to a small table, but before putting it 
down, she said, “I believe I want a piece of lav- 
ender paper for a centerpiece.” The children 
had found that a piece of paper which harmon- 
ized with their flowers helped to make the 
bowl or vase seem to belong to the table. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Mrs. Fluff, a Busy Little Bee 


OWNY little Mrs. Fluff was the 
busiest bee in the field one bright 
June morning. She was searching 
everywhere for a place to build her 

She was too busy to look at the blue sky. 
She even forgot that the lilies and bluebells 
were filled with sweet nectar. 

The fragrance of the blossoms spread through 
the air and filled Mrs. Fluff with impatience. 
She flew quickly away from a stone around 
which she had been buzzing. There was no 
cranny underneath which was large enough for 
her. 

“Oh, I must find a place for my babies,” she 
thought. 

Just then she flew past an old brown log that 
lay close to the brook. Soft green moss covered 
many of the crevices formed there by decay. 
Purple violets grew at the end near the brook, 
where the wood had rotted and crumbled. 

An old apple tree stood on the opposite side 
of the brook. There hundreds of Mrs. Fluff’s 
cousins, the honeybees, were fluttering and 
buzzing around, gathering honey from the ap- 
Mrs. Fluff was not a social bee 
and had never lived in a hive as they did. She 
was a solitary bee of the leaf-cutter family, and 
lived all by herself. She was just a trifle smaller 
than her cousins, and a little darker and differ- 
ently shaped. 

She settled down near a long crevice that had 
formed in the log. This opening was protected 
from the rain by an extending ledge of the old 
wood. 

“This is the very place for my nests,” she 
buzzed excitedly. “Now I can start my work.” 

In order to remember the place, she looked 
all around, observing everything. There were 
the gleaming mist of pink apple blossoms, the 
sparkle of the brook, and the carpet of moss 
around the old decayed log. 

She saw all these things with her far-sighted 
They were wonderful eyes. Each one was 
composed of over three thousand very tiny eyes, 
or facets, set at different angles so that she could 
see in all directions. On her forehead, close to- 
gether, were her three near-sighted eyes, which 
she used when she worked on her nest, arranging 
it for her family. After a long glance about 
her, she soared slowly upward, ready to begin a 
different search. 

“By the way,” she asked of a honeybee who 
flew across the brook just then, “do you happen 
te remember where the best rosebushes are? I 
know by the smell of this air that there are some 
very near here.” 

“We're getting all our honey right now from 
the apple blossoms,” buzzed the honeybee. 
“They're members of the rose family. Wouldn’t 
they do for you?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Fluff, 


nest. 


ple blossoms. 


eyes. 


“not if I can find 


that rosebush I saw this morning.” 


By JENNETT SPENCER 
Teacher, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


Illustration RALPH AVERY 


by 


Little Mrs. Fluff did not have to search very 
long this time. Once she was really started, she 
seemed to know exactly where to go. She flew 
straight to the rosebush, for she possessed that 
marvelous faculty called instinct, which made 
it possible for her to find precisely the material 
she preferred to use in her nest. 

“Buzz, buzz, here I am at last.” She fluttered 
around the bush, alighting first on one green 
leaf and then another. 

“Little bee, will you pay? 
startled by a deep sweet voice. 
of a rose blossom. “Will you pay by scattering 
my pollen to the other blossoms?” the rose con- 
tinued. 

“Gladly, oh gladly,” agreed the small bee. 
She brushed her fuzzy head against the blos- 
som’s pollen right then, as she continued look- 
ing for a leaf which suited her. 

To every blossom that she visited, the bee 
brought pollen from other flowers of the same 
kind. This helped them to make good fertile 
seeds. 

Finally Mrs. Fluff found a rose leaf to her 
liking. It was satiny smooth. Snip! Snip! 
She began cutting a piece out of the leaf in the 
form of a perfect oval. How sharp her little 
Where did she hold them? She 
really did not have a pair of shears, but she used 
her strong jaws for cutting. Round and round 
she turned her body as she cut. 

Snap! Snip! Snap! The oval piece was al- 
most severed from the leaf—and she was sitting 
on it! There would surely be a tumble of leaf 
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and bee in a second. Just as she made the hay 
snip, the bee caught her prize with her jaws anj 
her front legs. She flew easily away with it, 3. 
though it was almost as big as herself. 

How could she carry so large a load with 
those four dainty gauzy wings? Just before sh 
started her flight, she had hooked her wings to. 
gether—the two front ones to the two behind 
They made perfect little sails which carried he 
nicely. If the four wings had flopped an 
flapped separately, she could not have gotten 
around so easily to do all her work. 

She flew straight to the log, and very car. 
fully placed the piece of leaf at the end of th 
crevice, smoothing it down neatly. As soon x 
that was done, she sailed back to the rosebush tp 
cut another piece for the wall of her neg, 
Again and again she had to make the trip to th 
rosebush. 

The nest, when completed, was shaped like: 
thimble, the ovals fitting nicely together wher 
Mrs. Fluff had glued them with a substance 
from her mouth. Now she sat on the mos, 
resting a moment. 

“I mustn’t sit here long,” she hummed. 
“Mmm, mmm, those violets smell good.” She 
flew down to the violet bed. 

“Good morning, friends,” she greeted the vic 
lets. “Can you spare me a little honey?” 

“We're waiting for you,” said the deepes 
purple violet. “Just take all the honey yo 
want, but mix our pollen among all the blo 
soms, please, so our seeds will be strong and 
healthy this fall.” 

“Before I’m through,” smiled Mrs. Fluff, “Tl! 
visit every one of you and carry around as much 
of your pollen as will stick to my fuzz. All! 
need of it is enough to make some beebread for 
my babies.” 

Down went her head and slender tongue into 
the violets’ deep cups and up again many tims. 
When she had all she could hold, she flew back 
to her nest. There she scraped the pollen of 
her fuzz with the combs of her hind legs. Theo 
she mixed the pollen with honey, making a neat 
tiny loaf of beebread for the bottom of the nes. 
On this she placed an egg. When the baby 
hatched out of the egg, its dinner would & 
there, waiting for it. 

Now that the baby’s bed was complete a0 
its food ready, Mrs. Fluff had still somethin; 
more to do. She had to make a snug wal 
cover for the nest. So, back to the rosebus 
she flew. She selected the smoothest leaf sh 
could find and began snipping. This time s* 
cut a round piece. She carried it back to t 
log and fixed it into the top of the thimble 
where it fitted perfectly. She cut several mot 
pieces, each one exactly the same size, makinf 
the cover tight and strong. Mrs. Fluff carried 
no tape measure, and no compass. Yet her ne 

(Continued on page 73) 
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The Brook 


By CHARLES E. BOYD 


Words by Alfred, Lord Tennyson 














1. 1 come from haunts of coot and hern, | make a __ sud - den sal - ly, And spar-kle out a- 
2.1 chat-ter o- ver ston- y ways, In lic - tle sharps and treb - les, I bub-ble in - to 
3. I wind a - bout, and in and out, With here a _ blos-som sail - ing, And here and there a 
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mong the fern, To bick - er down a val - ley. By thir-ty hills I hur - ry down, Or 
eddy - ing bays, I bab - ble on the peb - bles. [ chat-ter, chat - ter as I flow To 
lus - ty trout, And here and there a gray - ling. And out a - gain I curve and flow To 
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slip be-tweenthe ridg - es, By twen-ty thorps, a lit - tle town, and half a hun-dred bridg - es. 
join the brim-ming riv - er, For men may come and men may go, But I go on for - ev - er. 
join the brim-ming riv - er, For men may come and men may go, But I go _ on _ for - ev - er. 
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“And just as many daisies 

As their soft hands can hold 
The little ones may gather, 

All fair in white and gold.” 
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A Circus Activity for All the Grades 


CIRCUS not only provides an activity 
in which all the grades may take 
part, but also is one which may well 
serve as a closing day exercise. All 

children may appear in the performance, for 
the opening parade around the ring will include 
every grade. Pupils who have a particular tal- 
ent for singing, dancing, and so on, may con- 
tribute special acts. 

A band might be borrowed from a junior or 
senior high school for the occasion, for what is 
a circus without music? 

Posters advertising the attractions may be- 
come part of regular art assignments. Larger 
posters with which to transform the “merry 
whirl” and other playground apparatus into a 
realistic-looking midway will probably have to 
be made by individual pupils as special assign- 
ments outside of class work. 

Primary pupils may cut and curl paper 
streamers and pennants to decorate the “big 
top.” 

Manual training classes may make the frames 
on which to build the animals, and the boys may 
help the girls in covering the frames. Most of 
the costumes may be made in sewing class. 

If it is necessary to include a money-making 
feature in this activity, cooking classes may 
make candy or pop-corn balls, which may be 
sold either at stands or throughout 
the crowd. 

Elephant acts are popular. At 
least two elephants should be pro- 
‘ vided, a large one and a small one, 
although more will add interest 
to the act. 

For each elephant, make a 
strong wire frame, which is carried 
by two boys. Use grayish-brown 
cambric to cover the frame and to 
make the boys’ long trousers, 
which appear as the elephant’s legs. 
A colorful rug may be fastened 
securely to the back of each ele- 
phant, and the head and trunk 
stuffed with heavy wrapping pa- 
per, which has been crushed. 


By MARY K. ASHBROOK 


A wire hook may be attached at the end of 
the trunk of each elephant except the first, and 
fastened into a loop in the tail of the elephant 
just ahead, so that the animals may be led into 
the ring in true circus style. 

Discarded washtubs that have been given a 
coat of bright paint, and perhaps a large, vari- 
colored ball, are the only accessories needed. 

One of the trainers may lie down on the 
ground and permit the elephants to ‘step over 
his body. The elephants may pose in formation, 
with their forefeet on a tub; they may sit on the 
tubs, kick the ball, dance, or mimic any other 
popular elephant act offered by a real circus. 

Two boys are needed for the giraffe. The 
boy in front carries the long pole which runs 
from the body of the giraffe, through the neck, 
and into the head. The head may be moved by 
turning the pole. 

Only one boy is needed for each of the horses. 
The horse is built on a heavy frame, which fits 
about the “rider’s” waist; a sash conceals the 
joining. The weight of the frame is carried by 
suspenders over the “rider’s” shoulders. 

Stuffed trouser legs, with attached shoes and 
bright oilcloth leggings, are hung from the sides 
and appear to be those of the rider, whose own 


The quotation given in the heading is from “Spring,” a poem 
by Celia Thaxter, © Houghton Mifflin Co. 





SOME OF THE Circus HorsEs AND THER Rmers 


legs propel the horse and are concealed by th 
draperies. White horses are most showy, in con- 
trast to the black oilcloth bridles and the fringed 
black crépe-paper tails and manes. 

At least eight horses are needed to make much 
of a showing. They may prance out in time tw 
the music, form in various arrangements, pox 
on the tubs, answer questions by movements of 
the head, and do any number of other tricks. 

The Japanese tight-rope walker may wear: 
gay costume and carry an equally gay parasd. 
She may step out of her slippers and walk the 
rope in her stocking feet, while her maid stands 
by with a robe to throw about her for the trip 
back to the “dressing tent.” 

The rope should be provided with springs a 
each end. It will stay on the ground as longs 
the performer is on it. 

A Spanish dance is a colorful number. The 
brilliant shawls of the dancers may be made 
from unbleached muslin, decorated with cd- 


ored crayons in original designs, and fringed g 


with finely cut crépe paper or with dyed and 
raveled edges of the material. 

The Sawed-Off family adds a touch of com- 
edy. Short children should be selected for this 
drill, so that the man’s coat which each wil 
wear, will come well below the knees. Fasten 
stuffed white cotton gloves to the empty sleeves 
for the children’s arms will 
used to hold the big heads in place 
These heads are formed from heavy 
wire frames, which fit around the 
children’s shoulders, and are cov 
ered with white muslin decorated 
with grotesque features. 

Of course, there must be clowa’, 
dozens of them. Any boy will 
member clever clown acts or thi 
of original ones to use. 

The strong-man act should & 
introduced with a description by 
the ringmaster of the perform 
er’s ability and with a display of 
his bulging muscles. Weight 
which he is to handle are in pla 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Denver, Heart of the Rocky Mountain Region 


HE place chosen for a convention has 
often much to do with its success, so 
the visitor to the 1931 convention of 
the World Federation of Education 

Associations, to be held in Denver, July 27 to 
August 2, may ask, “What manner of city is 
Denver? Is it a place that I shall enjoy visit- 
ing?” 

Cities have a disconcerting way of being made 
up of similar elements; their personalities be- 
wme lost in the confusion of their common 
denominators. In all are found streets of bun- 


f alows with geraniums blooming in window 


boxes, and thoroughfares of pompous buildings 
hoking down on smaller ones; hotels with fur- 
sishings in wine-colored brocades, and hotels 
that frankly harbor the leather-covered easy 
chairs of an earlier decade; pretentious park- 
ways leading to important houses, and streets 
passing through sections of more modest dwell- 
ings. So it is with all cities after they have 
reached the point where chambers of commerce 
an announce imposing population numbers, 
and areas in terms of innumerable square miles. 

Denver lays cheerful claim to all the common 
denominators. Beacons guide transcontinental 
airplanes to its municipal airport. Signal lights 
control its heavy traffic. The chamber of com- 
merce presents formidable figures on industries 
ind bank clearings, and the United States Cen- 
us Bureau sets its seal on the matter with met- 
ropolitan population figures of three hundred 
thousand or thereabouts. 

Hence, to find the personality of Denver, one 
must look beyond the common denominators to 
those elements, internal and external, which 
make for difference. 

Denver has well-advertised differences, which 
it expresses in such slogans as “Denver, the 
Mile-High City” and “Denver, Gateway of the 
West.” Back of these slogans lie more differ- 
ences, The “Mile-High City,” because of its 
tevation on a great plateau and its distance 
from large bodies of water, has a climate that 
thould bring joy to the heart of every conven- 
tion-bound visitor. The expressions, “Cool 





EWING GALLOWAY 
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By A. HELEN ANDERSON 


Supervisor of Publications, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


nights,” “Blue skies and _ little 
rain,” and “Dry air’ were not 
coined merely to attract the tour- 
ist, but are conditions which ac- 
tually exist. 

The slogan, “Denver, Gateway 
of the West,” is not just an ad- 
vertising slogan. ‘The city is in 
the immediate path to the fa- 
mous vacation lands of our coun- 
try. Roads lead out to the great 
national parks—Yellowstone and 
Glacier to the northwest and Mesa 
Verde to the southwest. Much 
nearer Denver, to the south and 
west, is the celebrated Pikes Peak 
region, of which Colorado Springs is the center, 
and Pikes Peak the chief point of interest. 

The real significance of this slogan, however, 
lies in the fact that an hour’s motor trip north- 
west from Denver starts one well up a cafion 
road to Estes Park and Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park (which adjoin) or to Grand Lake, 
with its yacht club, which has the highest an- 
chorage of any yacht club in the world; and a 
half hour’s ride from Denver will not only 
bring the motorist into the midst of mountain 
grandeurs which make comparisons with the 
Swiss Alps unnecessary, but will present a hun- 
dred possibilities in the way of motor trips to 
even higher poirits, stays at mountain resorts, or 
adventures with reel and line. 

Something of the spirit of the “Old West” 
survives in Denver. The city is a symbol of un- 
forgotten frontiers. It is not so long ago, less 
than seventy-five years, that Denver was a lone 
encampment, where a group of men panned the 
bed of Cherry Creek for pay dirt. Then came 
a cry of “gold” from a near-by cafion. Stories 
of trains of prairie schooners, of pioneers and 
Indians, bison and antelope, trappers and fur 
traders, “fool’s gold” and pay dirt, are woven 
into Denver’s history. 

Denver's claim to-day to be “Western” is to 
be found in its energy and its expansiveness. 
The spirit of the pioneer has converted in a 
short span of time an encampment 
on a creek bed into a metropolis; 
and the open western lands on 
which it was built provide the city 
with probably a greater area than 
that of any other city of similar 
population. Nowhere is there no- 
ticed a lack of fresh air and sun- 
light; tenement houses and slums 
are both unknown. 

Because of its youth and its lo- 
cation, Denver has been allowed 
to grow; and because great plains 
lay open around the city, it has 
been possible to direct that growth 
according to a well-defined plan. 
For instance, a boulevard system 
could be effected without razing 
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buildings erected by other generations. Parks 
have been given room to expand. The result is 
a system of parkways and parks that has become 
a model for city planners. 

It has been possible to develop a civic center 
without a destructive program. Hence, a beau- 
tiful park is the center of a group of magnifi- 
cent buildings: the State Capitol, the Public 
Library, the open-air Greek Theater, and the 
new Courthouse now in the process of construc- 
tion. 

It has been possible also to place the city’s 
school buildings, particularly those built within 
the last ten years, in advantageous locations, 
away from thoroughfares, near parks, and at 
equal distances apart. Home-owners, too, have 
room enough to breathe. Hence the back yards 
as well as the front yards of the most ordinary 
homes are garden spots of smooth lawns and 
banks of flowers, to insure the growth of which 
the garden hose is applied regularly twice a day, 
for it is to be remembered that Denver does not 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Picture Study—"The Pastry Eaters 
By GERTRUDE HERDLE 
Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 
_— [9 


STORY OF THE PICTURE 


HESE two little street boys whom the artist 
has shown us are enjoying their pastry to the 
last bite. The shallow dish is almost empty; 

there is just one more portion left. The boy who has 
his fingers on it is eagerly watching to see how his 
companion will manage not to lose a single crumb of 
the uplifted piece. Then very likely he will throw 
back his head and eat his last mouthful of the pastry 


in exactly the same fashion. 


This is an important event in the lives of these two 
waifs. Judging from the torn and patched clothes 
which they wear, we feel that a dish of pastry must 
be a great treat. Perhaps the baker gave it to them 
when they bought their loaf of bread, and they have 
run off to some quiet place to eat it. In their eager- 
ness, they have hurriedly put down the basket of 


fruit and vegetables and the loaf of bread, which has 
become unwrapped. The dog is just as interested in 
the performance as the watching boy. He is a com- 
panion in all the adventures of these street urchins, 
and probably has already had his share of the pastry. 


Notice how the artist has brought out with his 
brush the rough texture of the children’s clothing, 
the neat plaiting of the basket, and the hairy back of 
the dog. Murillo painted dogs in such a lifelike man- 
The 


strongest lines in the picture—the back of the dog 


ner that we can almost call them portraits. 


and the leg of the boy—lead to the center of our in- 
terest, namely the boy’s head and uplifted hand. See 
also the effect of light and shadow on the boy’s legs, 
and the graceful branches of leaves in the dark back- 
ground at the right of the picture. 








LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 


ALTE PINAKOTHEK, MUNICH 

















OTH the religious spirit which domi- 
nated the thoughts of seventeenth- 
century Spain, and the everyday life 
of his time were celebrated by the 

Spanish painter, Bartolomé Estéban Murillo. 
He was born in Seville in 1617, the son of a 
humble artisan. Left an orphan before he 
was eleven years old, he was apprenticed to 
Juan del Castillo, a painter, mentioned by some 
biographers as his uncle. He made great prog- 
ress until Castillo removed to Cadiz in 1640. 
Cast upon his own resources, for a time he fol- 
lowed the picturesque but not very lucrative 
life of a painter at the weekly fairs. 

Then the return from Flanders and London 
of a fellow artist, Pedro de Moya, gave Murillo 
the desire to extend his artistic horizon. He 
therefore placed his sister, who was dependent 
upon him, in the care of friends, and set out 
over the Sierras on foot for Madrid, arriving 
there destitute of food or money. Velasquez, 
then court painter, and a fellow townsman of 
Murillo’s, took him under his patronage, lodg- 
ing him in his house and gaining entrance for 
him to the royal galleries. In Madrid, Murillo 
spent the next three years, copying the works 
of Ribera, Van Dyck, and Velasquez, and final- 
ly deciding to return to his native Seville rather 
than proceed to Italy. 


The friars of a Franciscan convent in Seville 
were at that time seeking someone to adorn the 
walls of their cloister, but had too little money 
to engage an artist of note. The young Murillo 
offered his services, which were somewhat reluc- 
tantly accepted. The series of eleven large pic- 








QUESTIONS 


Does it seem to you that Murillo took 
these boys from a book of history or 
from everyday life? Do you think that 
this picture explains why he was called 
a painter of the people? Can you tell 
whether these boys are rich or poor? 
Give reasons for your opinion. 

What are they doing? What makes 
the scene appear lively, even though the 
boys and their dog are sitting very qui- 
etly? On whom is our interest centered? 
Does the dog add to the picture? 

Where do you find contrasts of light 
and shadow? Are there many different 
colors used in this painting? What do 
you think the basket and bag and their 
contents add to the picture? 




















tures of the Spanish saints which he painted for 
them proved how greatly his skill had advanced 
during his stay in Madrid. 

His position as an artist of power constantl) 
grew during the next few years. In 1648 he 
married a wealthy lady of rank, and their hom 
became the resort of the artists of Seville. 4 
notable series of commissions for the Cathedrd 
and the minor churches of the city followed. 
His manner of painting in this period gradually 
changed from his “warm” to his “vapory” styl 
in which outlines were subdued in a mistlikt 
blending of light and shade. 

In 1658, with the co-operation of two fellov 
artists, Murillo undertook to found a publi 
academy of art, opened two years later, in whit 
students were to pay what they could afford ast 
receive the personal aid of the three masters. 70 
this generous enterprise Murillo gave much tit’ 
and effort, becoming a godfather to many! 
struggling young artist, but the project diet 
with him, and had no lasting effect on S$ 
art. 

The years from 1660 on mark the greatts 
accomplishments of Murillo’s religious 
among them pictures and designs for tiles for 
the Hospital of San Jorge; paintings, most 
which are now in the Museum of Seville, for ® 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Miniature Reproductions—*“The Pastry Eaters” 





FULL-COLOR MINIATURES of “The Pastry Eaters,” size 3% x 41% inches, will be supplied at 20 cents 
per dozen, PREPAID; in lots of fifty or more dozen, at 12 cents per 
dozen, NOT PREPAID. A list of more than eighty-five subjects of which Full-Color Miniatures can be supplied will be 


sent you promptly upon request. Address all orders and requests to F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 






FROM A THISTLE PRINT, COPYRIGHT DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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APPLYING FOR A POSITION 


GarDEN Cry, U.S.A. 
June 5, 19— 
My DEAR ELIZABETH: 

Your letter reached me this morning, and I 
am thrilled with the news that you are complet- 
ing your teacher-training course next week. I 
am always happy to hear from my former pu- 
pils, for I take a keen interest in their personal 
achievements. It delights me to learn that you 
have chosen teaching as your life work. In hu- 
man service, the work of the teacher ranks next 
to that of the parent in the home. You have 
entered a noble calling. 

I note in your letter a deep concern about 
securing a school. You have talked with the 
chairman of the appointments committee of 
your school, and he says that school boards, even 
in the country, ask for experienced teachers. 
That is certainly gratifying news to the teach- 
ing profession and leaders in rural education, 
but disappointing to the beginning teacher. 

You write that some of your classmates have 
influential friends or relatives who have been 
able to secure a school for them. You consider 
these young friends extremely fortunate. I am 
not so sure that I agree with you. This easy way 
of securing their first school may hinder them 
later. Part of the training of a beginning 
teacher is applying for a school. It is one of the 
major tests of a teacher's ability. It requires 
initiative, resourcefulness, alertness, diplomacy, 
business acumen, and sincerity of purpose. 

I am heartless enough to hope that you will 
have some difficulty in getting a school. In 
other words, I prefer that you secure your first 
contract to teach by your own efforts. Every 
move toward a successful career should be your 
move. You will be far better equipped to teach 
if you “blaze the trail” from graduation day to 
the opening day of school. 

When you reach home, call on your county 
superintendent of schools at once. He is enti- 
tled to this courtesy from every beginning teach- 
er who expects to teach in his county. Because 
of his office, he is the school executive with the 
highest legal and educational authority in your 
county. If there are any vacancies he will be 
the first to learn about them. 

I suggest that you write or telephone for a 
definite appointment with him. Some teachers 
call without appointment, but he will appreciate 
your courtesy and consideration in permitting 
him to say when it will be convenient for him to 
see you. He is constantly on the alert for new 
teaching talent. He knows that he must take 
some beginning teachers, and he probably will 
be just as interested in seeing you as you are in 
consulting him. 

Your best recommendation is yourself, The 
county superintendent will carefully evaluate 
your command of English, your manner, your 
taste in clothes, and your general bearing. In a 
dozen ways he will be taking your measure as 
you present your case. 
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Letters to a Beginning Teacher 


By JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON 


Formerly, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Washington 


There was little said about personal appear- 
ance when I first trudged down to see the county 
superintendent of schools. The “appropriate- 
ness of the teacher’s dress” was not then consid- 
ered a prime essential in the teacher applicant. 
To-day it is of great importance. Your sensible 
headgear, your service-weight hose, your shined 
shoes, polished finger nails, and generally im- 
maculate appearance are all indications of the 
type of person you are. A teacher should be 
appropriately and not conspicuously dressed. 
Carelessness in these respects has cost more than 
one teacher applicant a position. 

Have clearly in mind what you intend to say 
to the county superintendent of schools. If you 
have ever had any experience in handling chil- 
dren, tell him about it. If you think that you 
can win the friendship of the parents, give him 
your reason. Tell him that you can keep a 
schoolroom neat and homelike, and that you 
will be interested in taking care of the school 
apparatus, equipment, library, and free text- 
books. Let him know that you expect to teach 
the children to take good care of the school 
grounds and outbuildings. If you have any 
community plans, tell him about them. With 
all of these points in mind before the interview 
begins, you can state your case quickly, clearly, 
and concisely. 

The county superintendent will doubtless give 
you the names of school boards desiring teachers. 
This will indicate that you have made a favor- 
able impression on him. He will tell you which 
schools are the most desirable, and he will prob- 
ably suggest which district you might visit 
first if you are planning to make a personal 
application. 

Your real test in securing a school comes from 
this point on. Some teachers have been so anx- 
ious to secure a school that they have underbid 
another teacher. This is a fatal blunder in edu- 
cational advancement. Some teachers, finding 
themselves in competition with another teacher 
applicant whom they know, try criticizing the 
other candidate. Only a teacher with very poor 
judgment tries such tactics as those with a school 
board. Better no school than one secured by 
the lowering of professional standards. 





There are two paths open to you as a teacher 
applicant. You may apply in person or make 
written application. The personal application 
is preferable. Members of the school board like 
to meet the teacher. If the personal application 
is impossible, then you must make written appli- 
cation. Take plenty of time to compose your 
letter, so that it will state clearly what you de- 
sire to say. Put--yourself in the~place of the 





members of the school board who will receive 
this letter. How will it compare with other let. 
ters in clearness, force, and technique? Do | 
need to tell the graduate of a high school and, 
teacher-training institution anything about , 
letter that wins? In punctuation, capitalization, 
beginning, closing, syntax, good English, neat. 
ness of appearance, and legibility you mus 
excel. Careful preparation is the differenc 
between success and failure. 

I pick you for a winner, Elizabeth. You ar 
going to secure a school. Between now and the 
time that I hear from you again you may have 
crossed plowed fields, skirted haystacks, or 
climbed barbed wire fences in order to person- 
ally interview your school board. Somewhere: 
school is waiting for you. I shall eagerly look 
for your next letter. 

Your admiring teacher, 
JANE Brown 





THE TEACHER’S CONTRACT 


GarDEN Cry, U.S.A. 
June 25, 19— 
My pear ELIzaBETH: 

I feel positively jubilant since receiving your 
letter. I am pleased and proud to learn that 
you have secured a school. Looking up the 
members of four school boards and meeting dis- 
appointments until the interview with the 
fourth, was good experience for you. 

With your teaching contract duly signed and 
registered in the official records of the county 
superintendent of schools, you are now a teacher 
under the law and a public servant in the eyes 
of the people. “It is the contract, strictly 
speaking,” says Dean Trusler of the University 
of Florida, in his Essentials of the School Law, 
“which changes the mete holder of a teacher’ 
certificate into a teacher.”* Your contract 
should state the time of the beginning of schoo) 
the length of term, the salary of the teacher and 
the date of payment, and should settle such de 
tails as care of school property, janitor wotk, 
and loss of time caused by legal holidays and 
cases of contagious diseases. 

You are of greater importance to the state and 
to the teaching profession now than you weft 
on your graduation day. You have taken a sol- 
emn oath and assumed an obligation to keep 
your word and teach a certain school. You have 
rights, duties, and liabilities. May you neve 
fail to keep faith with the people in the commu 
nity and with the school board for whom yo 
sign a contract to teach. 


1 Harry Raymond Trusler, Essentials of School Law (Milwsuke 
Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co., 1927). 
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County superintendents feel deeply about 
waching contracts. In fact, in certain states the 
zrtificate of any teacher who breaks a contract 
subject to revocation. Some teachers break 
them too lightly. Even the act of breaking a 
contract by mutual consent needs to be viewed 
in the light of its relationship to the welfare of 
the pupils in the school. Often children have 
iad their schooling seriously interrupted by a 
change in teachers. The teacher’s contract is a 
many-sided instrument and many are involved 
in the signing of it, though only the teacher and 
the school board can change or break it. 

Ata meeting of the National Education Asso- 
dation, I heard a county superintendent tell 
sbout a teacher who failed to fulfill her con- 
tact. Out in the dry-farming region of his 
county many farmers had proved up on their 
homesteads and moved away. A few scattered 
fymilies were left in the section. Teachers 
dreaded to go to this district to teach. It took a 
lng time to find a teacher because no one would 
xcept the position until it proved impossible to 
gcure one in a more populous section of the 
county. Therefore, school did not usually begin 
vhen the other schools opened. 

One year the school board set out in the spring 
toemploy a teacher for the coming school year. 
farly in June they succeeded in getting a teacher 
to sign a contract. School was to open at the 
ame time as the other county schools. The 
struggling families began to save money from 
the sale of eggs and butter so that they might 
buy new school clothes for the children. En- 
couraged over the prospect of a real year of 
school, everyone worked hard to get ready. 

On the first day of school, long before eight 
dclock, the twelve children of the district could 
be seen coming over the hill, along the sheep 
tnils, across the fields, and on the county road. 
They knew that the teacher would come early, 
and they wanted to be there to welcome her. 
Enthusiastically they greeted one another as they 
ut down on the steps of the little porch to 
await her arrival. 





The children visited gleefully at first. When 
thesun indicated that it was about eight o'clock, 
they became anxious. “Where is the teacher?” 
vas the unspoken question on their faces. Still 
hoping, they waited and waited. Accidents 
metimes occur. The teacher might be a little 
hte, since she had to come a long distance. Sit- 
ling still and waiting became impossible, how- 
‘ver. First one and then another child walked 
to the gate to look down the road. Finally they 
4w Mr. Jones, the school clerk, coming through 
the fields on horseback. Silently they waited 
until he rode up and dismounted. 

, She isn’t coming, girls and boys,” he said. 

She’s taken a school in town and left us in the 
urch at the last minute. I just got her letter. 
‘hey offered her more money and she says that 
* gives her better ‘social advantages,’ whatever 


that may be.” 
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The children returned home, sorely disap- 
pointed. The clerk would continue to look for 
a teacher. Perhaps he would not be successful, 
and because of “accident of residence” the chil- 
dren would not have their “equal educational 
opportunity” that year. 

Fortunately, there is a brighter side to the 
integrity of teachers than this. Many place 
their obligation to their school far ahead of per- 
sonal advancement or better salaries. 

Let me say to you again, Elizabeth, that you 
assume a heavy obligation when you sign a 
contract to teach. Rights of children, parents, 
teachers, patrons, and taxpayers are all involved. 
Your duty is to uphold the law. 

Your devoted teacher, 
JaNE Brown 





BRIDGING THE GAP 


GARDEN Cry, U.S.A. 
July 1, 19— 
My DEAR ELIZABETH: 

The numerous questions in your last letter in- 
dicate that I shall have to accept your urgent 
invitation to become your educational adviser, 
at least until you are well started on your first 
year of work. 

You write that you are determined to bridge 
with adequate preparation the wide gap from 
your commencement to your first day of 
school. That surely is the right attitude for 
any beginning teacher. In fact, no teacher, even 
with many years of experience, can take charge 
of a new school and organize it properly for 
work the first day without giving much thought 
to the overwhelming details needing attention 
prior to the opening of school. It is impossible 
for a teacher to start the work of a school with- 
out being thoroughly familiar with its details 
and organization. 








OR those whose chief con- 
cern is in getting started in 
the teaching profession, these 
letters have been prepared by 
Josephine Corliss Preston, for 
sixteen years superintendent of 
public instruction for the State 
of Washington, an educator of 
wide experience, and a former 
president of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Her let- 
ters, which are to continue 
throughout the coming school 
year, will be a source of infor- 
mation and inspiration both to 
beginning teachers and to 
teachers of experience. 
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You have already taken two very important 
steps—applying for a school and signing your 
contract. You must now make a careful study 
of the school plant, pupils, and neighborhood. 
If possible, have a talk with last year’s teacher. 

Make a second trip to the school district, 
since you were unable to have much of a talk 
with your school board when you applied. You 
wrote that they were busy with haying, but took 
a little time to attend to school business. Either 
telephone or write, asking them to set a time 
when you can come out and inspect the school 
plant with them. This means extra expense for 
you, but it will give you an opportunity to talk 
over a number of matters with your school board 
and make suggestions as to needed repairs and 
upkeep. You will also be able to learn how the 
supplies are handled, and what is the procedure 
in securing them. The board will be more re- 
ceptive to suggestions in regard to fixing up the 
schoolhouse and grounds and to ordering new 
supplies if you give them plenty of time. 

Examine carefully all the records of the school 
which you will find in the school register. Note 
the gradation of the pupils and the classification 
of the school as a whole. Study the daily pro- 
grams which are posted in the back of the regis- 
ter. You will learn why you are urged to keep 
your records clearly and completely. 





Familiarize yourself with the names of all of 
the families. There are peculiar family names 
in every neighborhood. Unfamiliarity with 
the pronunciation of these names often places 
a teacher at a disadvantage at the opening 
of school. I have known of teachers who, un- 
able to visit their school districts in advance or 
get in touch with the previous teacher, went to 
school early enough the first morning to go over 
the names with one of the older pupils. The un- 
prepared teacher sometimes loses control of the 
school from blunders made in pronouncing pu- 
pils’ names on the first day of school. Chil- 
dren are sensitive and easily offended if the 
teacher miscalls their names. 

Check the schoolroom equipment. Every 
schoolroom should have a clock. It is a means 
of budgeting the pupils’ time for their day's 
study and recitation. It gives them satisfaction 
and vim for their work to know that everything 
is moving along on schedule time. 

There should be a bookcase in every school. 
It should have doors which can be locked at 
night. Glass doors improve the appearance of 
the schoolroom. Another cabinet, also with 
doors that can be locked, should be provided to 
hold collections of woods, leaves, minerals, or 
anything of this kind in which the children be- 
come interested. 

Individual drinking cups should be furnished. 
If the school board cannot furnish them, the 
parents will. The cloakroom should have a 
washbasin in the absence of the modern lava- 
tory, which some one-teacher schools now have. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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LAL, 7 
A Circus 
By Dorothy Weidler 


A circus is 





an interesting and pleasant 
project for any spring month, From un- 
bleached muslin, make a tent, shaping it 


like a real circus tent. Decorate the tent with signs 
and pictures painted in bright water colors, and fas- 
ten small! balloons and pennants to the sides. Over 
the entrance put up a cardboard sign on which has 
been printed the name of the circus and the price of 
admission. 

Give each clild a pattern of an animal, which he 
may cut from crépe paper and mount on cardboard, 
making an casel back. Have the pupils bring their 
animals to nature study class, where they may be 
studied, and then placed on the circus grounds. 


Serving an African Meal 
By Eunice De Weerd 


On completing their book material, outside 
reading, and picture study of Africa, the 
third grade wished to serve an African 
In the center of our small assembly room we 
furnished an African hut. The furnishings consisted 
of a straw rug for a bed, blocks of wood for pillow 
and chairs, a large iron kettle, an African milk 
gourd, and a grinding bowl. 


meal. 


Six children were se- 
lected to represent members of the family. One slept 
on the rug, another ground meal between two rocks, 
another stirred the porridge as it cooked over a one- 
burner gas stove, concealed from view. The pot of 
mush, when cooked, was placed in the middle of the 
hut, and the family gathered around to partake of 
the meal. The mush was served on grape leaves, and 
eaten with the fingers. In contrast, we served to the 
rest of the class and to our visitors a dish of mush 
with cream and sugar, as it is eaten in America. 

Each child was responsible for one duty, and every 
necessity was supplied by the children. For our lan- 
guage lesson the preceding day, we wrote out our 
plans, and the following day we wrote the story of 
our assembly program. 


Citizenship in the Classroom 
By Edith Miller 


P= For several days we had talked at citizen- 
ad ship period of how to be better citizens. 

Then we applied the topic to the schoolroom, 
and wrote on the blackboard a list of ways in which 
we could improve, using for a heading: “Making Our 
Schoo! Better.” Under this we listed such points as: 
“Do Not Tattle,” “Be More Polite,” “Do Honest 
Work,” and “Be Neat.” 

Following a discussion of our purpose, we made a 
chart, and each Friday, at citizenship period, we 
graded ourselves on the objectives which had been put 
on the chart. At first only a few took much inter- 
est, but they were careful of their conduct, and 
talked about the objectives for the class, until the 
others became enthusiastic as well. Now there is a 
great deal of interest; self-government is encouraged; 
and discipline is easier. 
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Learning Script Letters 
By Clara S. Greene 
I use the following game to help my first- 
graders associate the printed letter forms 


On the black- 


board I write in script the small letters of the alpha- 


i 





with the script letter forms. 


bet in five rows of five letters each, excepting the 
last row, which has six letters. The children are pro- 
A child is chosen to be 
He goes to the blackboard and with 
a pointer slowly points to any three letters. 
he chooses KWO. He says, “Station KWO announc- 
ing.” As he does so, he points to each letter called. 
The children at their seats print the station name in 


vided with pencil and paper. 


the announcer. 


He then chooses another child to be 
As before, the children write down 
The game continues until 


capital letters. 
the announcer. 
the name of the station. 
all have been the announcer. I then check up on the 
“stations.” This game is a great favorite with the 
children, and they frequently ask for it. 








A NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Stes contributions which come pouring in 
for this department from all parts of 
the country indicate that teachers have many 
ideas worth passing on to others in the pro- 
fession, and that the Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club meets a definite need. The 
editors are glad to receive short contributions 
on subjects pertaining to school work, and 
will especially welcome articles showing 
originality in initiating new methods of 
teaching, in planning an interesting piece of 
work, or in executing a project. 


Cr” Yom] 


Several points should be considered by 
those who would submit articles to this de- 
partment: 

No article should be more than 300 words 
in length. 

Each article should be written on unruled 
white paper 8 by 11 inches—typewritten, 
if possible, and double-spaced; otherwise 
plainly written, in black ink, with space left 
between the lines. 

Each article should bear the author’s name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page. A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. 


Cr WNT 


One dollar will be paid for each accepted 
article. Unavailable contributions to this 
department cannot be returned and will 
therefore be destroyed. All articles for this 
department should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, 514-516 Cutler 
Building, Rochester, N.Y. -* _ 
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From the Seed to the Loaf 
By Eva Stenstrom 


When my third-grade pupils studied aboy, 
wheat, they enjoyed making a chart, which 
contained pictures and information as out. 
lined below. 

At the top of the chart, place a picture of a bup- 
dle of wheat. 





At what time of the year is wheat sown? 

How are the fields prepared? (The pupils found 
pictures of plows, harrows, and discs to illustrate this 
point. ) 

Compare the implements used in early days with 
those used now. 

How is wheat sown nowadays? (A picture of the 
old and one of the modern method of sowing seed 
were shown. Millet’s painting, “The Sower,” might 
be displayed. ) 

How long does it take wheat to ripen and be read) 
for harvesting? 

How is wheat cut? (Here we used pictures of 
harvesters, tractors, and combines. Again, compar 
isons were made between the crude implements and 
tools used by our forefathers and those of the pres- 
ent time.) 

Show pictures of mills, elevators, wagons, and 
trucks for handling the grain. 

Name some products of wheat. (If there is a mill 
in your community, it will furnish samples.) 

Find pictures of flour, yeast, water, salt, sugar, 
and shortening—the materials which are used to make 
a loaf of bread. Find pictures of bread pans, brea 
mixers, and ovens. 

Write a short story about wheat. 


Vitalized Reading Lessons 
By Lorene Gentry 


Dramatization adds much enjoyment to my 
third-grade reading classes, and has brought 
about a marked improvement in the expres 
sion with which the pupils read. On our worktabl: 
is a wooden box, sixteen by eleven inches, which i 
our stage. For each story that we dramatize we make 
furniture, characters, and scenes suitable for the pto- 
While we were studying “The Twelve 
Helpers,” I asked each pupil to choose a month, 
print the name on a sheet of manila paper, and drav 
under it a picture representing the month. Th 
twelve best drawings were made into a moving 
picture film, shown preceding the dramatization. 





duction. 


Opening Exercises 
By Erna B. Bartsch 


PW For variety in opening exercises, I have tr 
od the following plan successfully. Differe" 
‘A pupils are appointed to give a short report 
important men and women whose birthdays oc 
during the month. The names, dates of birth, a 
facts to be remembered: are written on the black 
board, where they remain until the end of the werk 
Roll call is answered by giving the names of 
persons or interesting facts about their lives. 
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Grass for the Sand Table 
By Ethel Crenshaw 


Wwe Oats planted on a sand table solve the ever- 
hy present problem of something to be used 
waa for grass in carrying out various springtime 
yojects. Sown in the sand and kept well moistened, 
the oats sprout very quickly if the table is placed 
where the sun will fall on it sometime during the 
hay. Where the grass is too high, it can be cut, or, 
where paths or roads are needed, it may be pulled out. 
The grass makes the sand table appear more real to 
the pupils; it brightens the spot where the sand table 
sands; and furnishes an excellent opportunity to 
teach how seeds grow. 


A Milk Chart 
By Helen M. Berry 


To encourage my pupils to drink milk, I cut 
from heavy white cardboard a large milk 
bottle. On the neck of the bottle I printed 
“We Drink Milk,” and below the letters I pasted the 
pictures of two healthy-looking children. On the 
large part of the bottle I ruled off thirty horizontal 
lines. The children’s names were written on the left 
side of these lines. Next I ruled off enough vertical 
lines to form twenty blocks after each pupil’s name, 
ind each day that a child drank milk, he placed a 
check mark in the block beside his name. 


Silent Reading Assignments 
By Lenna Bird 
MMH Silent reading can be improved by correlat- 

7 ing it with written assignments. In the 
m’—3 morning, give each pupil a piece of paper 
containing all the assignments for the day. In order 
to prepare the lessons, each child must read his in- 
structions carefully. This checks the ability of the 
pupils in interpreting what they read, as well as pre- 
venting them from forgetting assignments. 

a culty in beginning and ending sentences cor- 

rectly, I use the “go and stop” system. The 
“go” signs indicate the capital letters, while the 
“stop” signs stand for the periods. 

To increase the interest, I have the children color 
the capital letters green and the periods red, to rep- 
resent these two signals. The same method may be 
wed for interrogative sentences. In this case, the 


« . e ° 
stop” signs would stand for the interrogation 
points, 


A Primary English Help 
By Verna Giles 
To help my primary pupils with their diffi- 


Studying Lullabies 
By Nellie A. Hicks 


mae =The study of lullabies motivated a profit- 
Mf able activity for my 4A grade. We located 
2) on maps the country where each of the lul- 
labies originated, or the native country of the com- 
Poser, This brought in geography and history. The 
class made a booklet, the cover of which was an art 
Project in choice of colors, letter-cutting, mounting, 
and tying. In copying the lullabies, penmanship and 





» week 
f ches 


pelling were important; and spacing and arrange- 
ment were carefully considered. The music was 
‘pied, giving the pupils practice in writing musical 
“haracters, and the melodies were sung. 
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A Health Parade 


By Leora Fryer 
I obtained a variety of illustrated material 
on health habits, which interested my first- 
graders, many of whom are of different na- 
tionalities. From their study of this material there 
arose first, as a health measure in the classroom, a 
common concern in seeing that everyone covered his 
mouth when coughing or sneezing. 

Next, each child carried home an illustrated card 
entitled “Ask the Looking-Glass,” to be referred to 
daily before coming to school. As a result, the idea 
of a daily health parade developed. Any child whose 
hands, finger nails, ears, neck, and face were clean, 
whose hair was combed, and who had a clean hand- 
kerchief, or cloth for that purpose, was eligible. 

The first day four children were ready. The lead- 
er carried a banner with “Good Health” printed on 
it; the second child beat a drum; the third played 
a triangle; and the fourth shook some bells. They 
marched twice around the room. 

Daily the number in the parade increased, and we 
had to increase our supply of band instruments so 
that each child might have one. Within a month, 
ninety per cent of a class of more than forty were 


regularly in the parade. 
oO in mind the relative positions of the con- 
tinents and oceans, I marked on the floor 
with chalk an oblong four feet across at its widest 
point and twelve feet long. The class was divided 
into groups and to each was assigned a continent, an 
ocean, a pole, and so on. I distributed chalk and let 
each group draw on the floor the unit which it rep- 
resented. When the drawings were finished, each was 
labeled with its proper name. My pupils spent many 


recesses walking about the map, studying it. 
a poem, “The Little Plant.” Then we sprout- 
ed grains of corn and planted them in boxes 
filled with soil. Before long, tiny green spears ap- 
peared above the ground. The children watched 
them grow. Later each child made a booklet and 
drew in it pictures of the seed before and after it 
had sprouted; pictures of the sun shining and the rain 
falling on the earth where the seed lay; and pictures 
of the tiny shoot as it peeped out of the ground. We 
reserved a place for a drawing of the plant as it will 
look when school closes for the summer vacation. 


A Floor Map 
By Ethel Cockerill 
To help my fourth-grade pupils see and keep 


“The Little Plant” 
By Lena B. Rippelmeyer 


My second-grade pupils memorized the 


A Convenient Filing Arrangement 
By Hester Major Askew 

I had much trouble remembering in which 
2} number of NorMaAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRI- 

MARY Prans I would find good devices 
which I had read in the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club. Then I tried this idea: I cut helpful devices 
and suggestions from this department of the maga- 
zine, and mount them on four- by six-inch cards. 
These I file under appropriate headings such as Read- 
ing, English, Arithmetic, Geography, Health, Mis- 
cellaneous, and so on, in a discarded chalk box, which 
I painted green. 
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Dealing in Land 
By Mary H. Bowne 


wy. q For stressing different geographical units, 
F me | have one child act as a dealer in land. The 

MM others come to his “office.” They ask in 
turn where they can buy a piece of land of a certain 
description. If the dealer cannot tell, then the ques- 
tioner takes over the office. Sometimes the dealer 
is asked where the customer could invest in oil, sugar, 
and so on, to the best advantage. The dealer is ex- 
pected to be able to answer all such questions, and to 
justify his recommendations. 

Everyone is interested in acting as dealer, and much 
time is spent preparing the lesson, in order to answer 
the customers’ questions. 


A Corner for Reading 
By Vera Smith Spears 
I tried various devices to interest my rural 
school in reading. Finally I decided to have 
a library corner in the schoolroom, The 
boys cut willow and made from it a settee, two 
chairs, a magazine rack, enough lattice to put around 
two sides of the corner, and a gate for the entrance. 
Out of pieces of lumber brought from home, the 
children made two bookcases, a table, and two sets 
of book ends. The girls wove a rug from burlap 
sacks, and made a wastebasket from a pasteboard 
box. By this time the children were greatly inter- 
ested. They brought money to buy paint for the 
furnishings and to subscribe to a magazine. At the 
present time, we have about sixty books and a num- 


ber of magazines. 
shape of animals, as cats, dogs, sheep, and 
. so on. Then they write stories about the 
animal pictured, which they place in their books. 
They enjoy writing about their pets. The activity 
furnishes them practice in writing and spelling, in 
addition to teaching them to use their imaginations. 


Writing about Pets 
By Claire G. Case 
My primary pupils like to make books in the 


Baseball Spelling 
By Arling S. Fox 


‘> The following game, played the same as a 
regular ball game, has been successfully used 
. for studying and reviewing spelling. Two 
teams, each consisting of catcher, pitcher, and a 
player for first, second, and third base, are chosen. 

As the batter of the opposing team comes to bat, 
the pitcher gives him a word; if the batter misspells 
two words, he has two strikes, and is out, provided 
the catcher can spell them. If the catcher fails to 
spell them, it is a base on balls and the batter is safe. 
In case the batter spells the first word correctly, he 
goes to first base, where he can, if he chooses, call on 
any player to give him a word. If the base runner 
spells the word correctly, it counts a hit. If it is 
misspelled, and the first baseman spells it correctly, 
the runner is out. 

Every player must be able to spell and know the 
meaning of the word he gives. Three men out count 
as an inning and nine innings make a game. Every 
time a player gives a word but cannot give the mean- 
ing, it counts as an error, The game requires also 
an umpire and a scorekeeper. The dictionary serves 


as the book of rules. 
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Fastening Decorations to Windows 
By Edna L. Pauls 








When putting up window decorations of 





drawings, color work, or construction work, 





I find it :auch more convenient to use 
gummed reinforcements for loose-leaf notebooks than 
to use paste. With these reinforcements pasted on the 
corners of the decoration, it is easily placed on the 
window. When taken down, the decoration is left 
whole; there is no sticky paste to contend with; and 
no window to be cleaned. 


A Waste-Paper Bucket 


By Zelta E. Davidson 


Secure a large cardboard candy bucket. 
Have the pupils collect envelope linings, or 





any other bright-colored paper, cut the 
paper in different shapes and sizes, and paste it on the 
bucket. At the top of the bucket, paint with black 
lacquer a band one inch in width. Give the bucket 
a finishing coat of shellac. 


Our Bulletin Board 
By Gertrude Curtis 


Z| 1n my one-room school we have a bulletin 

W board for the primary grades and another 

mJ for the upper grades, However, all children 
examine both bulletin boards. The classes are respon- 
sible for contributions, and almost every day a new 
article, picture, or poem appears. 

The children sometimes place written notices on the 
bulletin boards, as, “Did you see the bird house the 
seventh grade placed in the tree in the school yard?” 
and “The boys of the fourth and fifth grades are go- 
ing to have a volley-ball game at noon.” The chil- 
dren are eager to read the notices; thus an interest 
in reading is stimulated. 
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Grades five and six, Rose Center School, 
Kennebec, South Dakota, Miss Helen Bond, 
teacher, would like to correspond with pupils in 
any part of the United States or in foreign 
countries. 

Mrs. Burgess E. Dunn, Tennyson, Texas, 
whose pupils received through a Club Exchange 
item products from thirty-two states, writes: 
“We would like to receive products (mineral 
products especially), strange cactus plants, shells, 
objects of historical interest, antiques, or curios 
from the following states: Virginia, South Car- 
olina, Kentucky, West Virginia, . Mississippi, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Mich- 
igan, Vermont, New Hampshire, Utah, Nevada, 
Colorado, Washington, Idaho, and Delaware. 
Products were received from some _ schools 
whose addresses have been lost. If these address- 
es will be sent again, we will be glad to send 
our products in exchange.” 

The pupils of Miss Myrtle Gallinger, Tahoe 
Lake School (all grades), Tahoe, California, wish 
to exchange letters and specimens with pupils in 
other states and foreign lands. 

The pupils in grades one, two, and three of 
Rico Junior High School, Palmetto, Georgia, 
taught by Miss Louise Daniel, wish to exchange 
letters and products with pupils of the same 
grades in Florida and in other states. 

The teacher and pupils of Bay Window School 
would like to exchange letters with teachers and 
pupils in all grades of other schools. Address 
correspondence to Miss Mertie Frost, Charlotte, 


Michigan, R.R. 4. 











Club Exchange 


Nore: The purpose of the Club Exchange 
is to furnish a medium whereby schools 
throughout the English-speaking world may 
correspond with one another. Notices must 
be received by June 15 for publication in an 
early fall issue, and must be signed by the 
teachers themselves. The insertion of a no- 
tice in the Club Exchange carries with it 
the obligation to acknowledge promptly all 
communications received. All notices are 
published in the order received. 


Mr. Ludwig Bruns, Blaisdell, North Dakota, 
and his pupils, grades five to seven, would like 
to exchange letters and snapshots with other 
teachers and pupils of the same grades in the 
United States and its possessions. 

The pupils in the eighth grade of Indianola 
School would like to exchange letters, curios, 
and pictures with other grades in the United 
States. Address: Miss Margaret Leonard, Indi- 
anola, Nebraska. 

The first seven grades of our school would 
like to exchange letters, school work, products, 
and curios with pupils in other states and in 
foreign countries. Address letters and parcels to 
Mrs. Tom Skevington, Hovey, Texas. 

The pupils of Miss Gene Swan’s rural school 
(all grades), Boonton, New Jersey, R.R. 2, 
would like to exchange booklets and dolls with 
pupils in other sections of the country and in 
foreign lands. 

The third and fourth grades, and their teacher, 
Miss Margaret Hubert, Box 89, Chandler, Minne- 
sota, would like to exchange letters, snapshots, 
products, and school work with English-speaking 
children anywhere. 

My second-, third-, and fourth-grade pupils 
and I would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products with schools in the United States 
and other countries. Address: Mrs. B. L. Peek, 
Butner School, Wewoka, Oklahoma, R.R. 2. 

The third and fourth grades of South School, 
Galion, Ohio, Miss Ruth Schnegelsberger, teach- 
er, would like to exchange letters and souvenirs 
with pupils in Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, and the 
states along the Pacific coast. 

The pupils in Beach Point School, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Canada (all grades except sixth), 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, and products 
with other schools. Address: Miss Mary Irving, 
Murray Harbor, Prince Edward Island, Canada. 

Miss Bonnie L. Worrell, Plainville, Indiana, 
Box 2, writes that her pupils in the fifth grade 
wish to exchange letters with other fifth grades 
in the United States or foreign countries. 

The pupils of Pleasant View School, which has 
all grades except the sixth, would like very much 
to correspond with children in the United States 
and in foreign countries. Address letters to 
Miss Frieda Carstens, Clarkfield, Minnesota. 

The pupils of Aetna School, grades two to 
seven, wish to correspond with girls and boys of 
other states. Address: Miss Gwendolyn Staton, 
Box 125, Charleston, West Virginia, R.R. 3. 

Mrs. Winnieferd Winters and her seventh- 
grade pupils of Mathison School, Larsen, Wis- 
consin, R.R. 2, would like to correspond with 
pupils in other states and foreign lands who are 
in any upper-grade geography class. 

The pupils in grades five to eight of Fairview 
School, Addison, New York, R.R. 2, and their 
teacher, Miss Ines M. Saxton, would like to cor- 
respond with schools in the United States and 
foreign countries, especially South America. 

Miss Violet Waech, principal of Lincoln 
School, Sylvan, Washington, writes: “Our pupils 
in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
wish to exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grades in other states or foreign countries.” 
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“History Appreciation” 
By Elinor A. Parks 


I devote about five minutes of my ugg 
history period to what I call history appr. 
ciation, since the method followed jis sim. 
ilar to that used in music appreciation. I read to th: 
class one of the selections from Poems of America 
History, edited by Stevenson. The children, on rec. 
ognizing the event or the person described in th 
poem, fold their arms. When I have finished th 
poem, I ask for the name of the event or of the per. 
son described. For example: I read that portion of 
Evangeline which tells of the separation of the fam. 
ilies. The children recognize it as the expulsion of 
the French from Acadia. 

The value of this device is great. It is interesting; 
it consumes little time; it “fixes” the fact to k 
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taught; it introduces the children to good poetry; ing ict ¥ 
and in some cases it encourages poetry-writing. vhere hi 
hear iced 
A Silent Reading Device = 
ummer 
By Charlotte A. Douglass ach 
Having my pupils conduct their silent read- J" ¥! 
ing lessons has greatly increased their in. §™tly ! 
terest in the subject. A suitable story is #etu' 
chosen, which the pupils read silently within a given cia 
time. Slips of paper are then passed, on which th §' 9™ 
children write one or more questions about the story ff ebea 
just read. They are encouraged to write good think- And 
ing questions and to avoid those requiring “yes” or nonths 
“no” replies. Each child must be able to answer th 9" li 
questions that he writes. people | 
One child is selected to come before the class, read ivillag 
his questions, and call on whom he wishes to reply. ind son 
As acting teacher, he asks that the reply be made in §™ V 
good sentence form. The child answering correctly B!'"' 
next acts as teacher, and so on, until all questions §“U™ 
have been asked. a the ¢ 
One 
] Labrad 
| must a 
The third and fourth grades of Gurley, Ne- we thi 
braska, Miss Iona Melvin, teacher, would like to cience 
exchange pressed state flowers and pictures of dort 
state birds with all other states in the Union. 
The co-operation of other schools will be appre- 1. 
ciated, te hu 
The pupils in the fourth, fifth, and sixth n suck 
grades of Home Rule School would like to corre- It w 
spond with pupils from other states and coun- these 
tries. Address: Miss Laurettie Wisner, Deer throu 
Lodge, Montana, R.R. 1, Box 74. 0 8 
The pupils and teacher of Sand Creek Consol- uebe 
idated School would like to exchange letters, ew | 
pictures, and souvenirs with other fifth, sixth, ee th 
and tenth grades in foreign countries and out- The 
lying possessions of the United States. Address: broad 
Miss Frances Westerman, Adrian, Michigan, ch ° 
R.R. 2. hich 
The fifth-grade pupils of Mrs. Claire O'Neill, ie lite 
Public School No. 2, Perth Amboy, New Jersey, it 12: 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 1 mov 
products with pupils in the same grade in other ix fet 
states and foreign lands. Rene 
The pupils of Roosevelt School, grades three 
to eight, would like to exchange letters and a th 
school work with pupils of rural schools in the igable 
United States and foreign countries. Address: the ri 
Mrs. Laura A. Lee, Sabbatus, Maine, R.R. 2. As 
Mrs. Kathleen §. Bartlett and her pupils in 2 tre 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, Thompson, . 
Geauga County, Ohio, wish to exchange prod- se 
ucts, pictures, and letters with all states, in th 
possessions of the United States, and foreign have 
countries. had 
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The Teacher’s Passport 
To World Understanding 
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the “ tucher of English, High School, University City, Missouri And don’t forget, in the fall, to tell Principal, Wildeboor Grade School, Pueblo, Colorado 
ction fe ca : kes. The us the story of your trip. The Travel HE morning after our thrilling send-off at 
he fam. V7 HEN ice floes mele, the North en . Contest, with its 100 cash awards es — a 
slsion of Arctic current frees itself from its October- (total value $1000) offers you a great Seattle, we were sailing through the Gulf of 


May inactivity and starts south on its journey past Georgia, the beginning of the “Inside Passage” trip 
eresting: [gj ibrador. The ice foot recedes from the jagged 
t to he Mpuore line. The ice pilot sets forth amid the float- 
poetry; pig ice where he will feel the concussion of icequakes, 
1g. ~ Bohere he will see iceblinks appear on the horizon and 
ar icefalls descend into the sea. 
The people of Labrador stir themselves. Another 
wnmer is Coming, a summer in which they hope to 
atch enough fish to let them live through another 
nt read ch winter. Thus they have lived and hoped for from the wharf at Quebec and were straighten- 
heir ine @uatly five hundred years. Though for nearly five ing out for the run up the St. Lawrence River to 
story js Benturies this country has known the white man’s Montreal. As the passengers were filing past the as- 
a given puuilization, yet to-day its people are living in much sistant purser, he addressed a woman traveler: Your 
hich the same way and are doing the same things as their room ticket, please, Madam; this voucher is only for 
he story  rebears for five hundred years before them. your transportation.” 
J think. & And why not, when one thinks that for eight 


opportunity. If you haven’t the de- 
tails, write to: Travel Editor, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


to Alaska. This smooth waterway, with mountain- 
ous and wooded mainland or islands on the east, an 





almost continuous procession of islands on the west, 





the passage itself, now wide, now narrow, was a con- 
Travel Money tinual delight. . . 
‘ The weather being perfect, we were able to enjoy 
By Phillip Vyle, F.R.G.S. to the utmost the magnificent scenery. The snow- 
T WAS late afternoon. We had just shoved off capped mountains, ribbon-like waterfalls, majestic 
white and blue glaciers, the reflections in the clear- 
shining waters, were so alluring that we begrudged 
the time indoors necessary for eating and sleeping. 

Occasionally we passed a cannery or an Indian vil- 
lage nestling at the foot of a mountain. 

At nine o'clock the evening of the second day a 
“That’s all the Agency gave me,” was the response. Stop was made at Ketchikan, the “Gateway City to 
‘yes” or pnonths of the year the sea from which they wrest “Isn’t it endorsed for room reservation?” 
wer the uit living is shut up. When one knows that the 

ople live only in villages—if a village can be called — purser’s office.” 
ass, read ivillage when it consists of but four or five families 
o reply. §™4 Sometimes of only one—the largest of which has 
made in gt over a hundred families. When one realizes that 
orrectly le in that country often hangs upon such a trifling cannot accept personal checks.” Bewilderment of 


Alaska,” which is one of the most prosperous towns 
“No, Madam. I suggest that you step to the in the Territory. Salmon and halibut have made it 
rich and given it large canneries and storage plants. 

At the purser’s window, the passenger asked if her About ten o'clock the next morning we stopped for 
personal check would be accepted, as she was short an hour at Wrangell, noted for its Totem poles. We 
of currency. The reply was: “Sorry, Madam, we had time to see a number of these, and to visit Chief 
Shake’s house with its Totem poles and museum. 
uestions  ("cumstance as whether a school of fish goes one way inexperience clouded the lady’s face. Obviously em- Wrangell is a fishing center. 


the other. And if it goes the other... . barrassed, she exclaimed, ““What am I to do!” The fourth morning, very early, we steamed up 
Taku Inlet. This was a side trip which furnished us 


one of the big thrills of our trip. Be- 


One is speedily forced to conclude that life in the (Continued on page 75) 














— labrador is a terrific struggle. One ut the at i 
must admit at once that progress as r Sen - aon fore five o'clock the ship’s bells notified 
e- ve think of it, in terms of art and ne t/\\ y oh us that there was something to see. 
to cence, must give way to the gigantic ; \) yi sy) ji. Once on deck we were entranced at 
of fort of making a living. What a = ' \3 ‘ H ' a, ‘ae - the beauty of Taku Glacier, to which 
7 wmmentary on the resourcefulness of See G; 1 our boat had approached quite close. 
he human mind that it can survive rh We remained almost an hour, the cap- 
h nsuch an environment! tain giving us this opportunity to en- 
e- It was to spend my summer among joy the glacier’s beautiful coloring 
i these people that I set out, passing in the early morning sunshine and 
' though Toronto . .. Montreal... to watch the icebergs break off and 
I. Quebec, at length reaching Moncton, fall into the water. Every few min- 
, \ew Brunswick, where I detrained to utes the boat’s whistle gave a loud 
h, * the tidal phenomenon known as blast to encourage by vibrations the 
t- The Bore.” Imagine at 12:38 a breaking of the ice masses, 
: ‘aad, brown, mud river bed across One stands in awe at the great 
, hich one might walk, and in which power of nature and marvels at the 
I, little boats on their sides. Imagine size and beauty of these ice rivers. 
1, 12:40 a roar, as with a sudden rush Though we saw many glaciers after 
d ‘moving wall of water from three to Taku they always inspired in me the 
IK feet high surges up the Petitcodiac same feeling. Near Taku is another, 
- iver clear from the Bay of Fundy. a receding or “dead” glacier. 
d In that interval the flats become nav- About eight o'clock we arrived at 
e table, the boats float, and once again Douglas where several hundred cases 
3 the river is a river. ——————eEw — — of cans for the salmon canneries were 
A short ride to Truro, a change to BURTON HOLMES, FROM EWING GALLOWAY : unloaded. Then across Gastineau 
: ‘trin which at dawn was ferried Grpractar, “Kry To THE MEDITERRANEAN . Channel to Juneau, the capital city. A 
‘ «toss the Strait at Point Tupper, and In ancient days, this great rock was known as one of the oe “Pillars of peg thirty-mile automobile ride took us to 
35 0 the early morning of what would the other being pene the Strait on the en —_ — —— a a Setenie interesting Mendenhall Glacier and 
2 have . a: Spanish coast, and once a Spanish possession, Gibraltar has been he by Great vitsin all Rls Citas cnn Aina iat 
been my fifth day of travel, if I since 1713. In the picture, at the foot of the Rock, are shown British barracks on ’ g P y : 
‘id not stopped along the way, I set Europa Flats. Gibraltar rises most abruptly on the land side, to a total height of visit the museum with its splendid 
(Continued on page 75) 1400 feet. Between it and the Spanish mainland is a stretch of neutral ground. collection of Indian and Eskimo work, 
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Riding in to shore on a foaming Pacific breaker 


JQ 


Costs while here 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Free Illustrated Book Describes New Summer Plan 


LAN now, and turn what might have been an ordinary 
summer vacation into a glorious experience you'll remem- 
ber all your life! 

It’s so easy. By rail from most points in the country, you 
can be actually in Southern California at least eleven days of 
even a two-weeks vacation. And costs for hotels, meals and 
sightseeing need not exceed $6.35 a day, or $70 while here. 

Know the thrill of coasting in to a sandy beach on the 
crest of a foaming Pacific breaker...or sailing out across 
the blue to exotic pleasure-islands. For contrast, climb mile- 
high mountains a few hours away ... explore leafy canyons 
and pine-bordered crystal lakes above the clouds. Every sport 
is here—yours to command—in different settings. 

You'll get acquainted with the pleasures of gay Holly- 
wood, its brilliant cafes and unique “first-nights;” with Pasa- 
dena, Long Beach, Santa Monica and scores of fascinating 
cities... with cosmopolitan, hospitable Los Angeles, center 
of this vacationland and scene of the National Education 
Association convention, June 28 to July 4. 

Foreign glamour awaits you in ancient Spanish Missions, 
harbors sheltering ships from the seven seas, colorful gar- 
dens, palms, orange groves... Old Mexico nearby. Colorful 
Fiestas somewhere every week during 1931. 

Best of all — no rain or humid, “Sticky” days will spoil 
your pleasure. And summer nights are so cool that you'll ac- 
tually waat light wraps, and sleep under blankets! 


This vacation-of-a-lifetime is pictured and described in 
day-by-day detail in a remarkable new summer Itinerary 
which the coupon below brings you free. Includes dozens 
of interesting gravure photographs of Southern California 
scenes, map, information about how to get here and itemized 
daily cost figures for hotels, meals, sightseeing, etc. It should 
answer all your questions about a vacation in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Send the coupon now! 





, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Check if desired). [ Send free illustrated 2-weeks Sightseeing Itiner- 
ary (with costs while in Southern California). 
(Check if desired). [] 4 cents in stamps enclosed, Send “Southern Cali- 
| fornia through the Camera."’ Also send free booklets about the counties I 
have checked. 


(] Los Angeles UT) Orange C) San Diego CD) Riverside 
[.} Los Angeles Sports S.n Bernardino [_] Santa Barbara [_) Ventura 
Neme —— 

i (Please Print Your Name and Address) 

! 

E————————— — 

\ City —— State 


! 


for 1] vacation days in 











Gay sporting events 





“Symphonies under the Stars” 


FREE BOOK 





If you wish another 
beautiful Southern Cali- 
fornia book — containing 
more than 80 large gra- 
vure photographs, send 4c 
to cover mailing cost. 


! | to investigate the curio shops, and s2un- | ea, 


| ter up and down the steep streets. 
After our departure from Juneau, at 
4:30 in the afternoon, the gorgeous 
scenery continued. Three hours later 
we entered lovely Lynn Canal. 
fail to describe the beauty of this pas- 
sage. As the days were now very long 


changing glorious panorama until late 
in the evening. 

The morning of June 15 found us 
docked at Skagway, the “Gateway to 


our ship and boarded a train to continue 
our journey farther north. The day 
was very warm but we traveled in a 
comfortable parlor car. It was historic 
ground that we were on: the old trail of 
*98; Whitepass City, which once had 
a population of ten thousand, now de- 
serted; Dead Horse Gulch, so named 
because of the many pack animals which 
were lost there on the way to the gold 
fields, and deserted Log Cabin, once a 
large town. 

A stop was made for lunch at Bennett 
on Lake Bennett. Here the gold seekers 
built crude boats so as to continue their 
journey by water. Many of them lost 
their lives when their craft were 
stroyed in the famous Miles Cation and 
Whitehorse Rapids. Once Bennett had 
a population of ten thousand. 

On to Carcross, where we connected 
with a boat for the trip across Lake 
Tagish and Taku Inlet to Taku—a trip 
of matchless beauty. A three-mile ride 
on a comical little train brought us to 
Lake Atlin; then we went by boat to 
Atlin where we spent two delightful 
days. The town is appropriately called 
“Atlin the Beautiful.” Atlin 








charming and modern. 

A sail on the lake, where the reflec- 
tions of the surrounding mountains in 
the clear blue water surely cannot be 
surpassed, visits to two gold placer 
mines, walks to the mineral springs, 
Indian village and cemetery, and envi- 
rons of this small resort caused the time 
to pass all too quickly. 

We made a night trip back to Car- 
cross where we had a few hours’ wait 
for our train. Points of interest there 
are the Indian School and a fox farm. 
A two hours’ ride took us to White- 
horse, the end of the railway. From 
here we motored to Miles Cafon and 
Whitehorse Rapids. 

That evening we began our Yukon 
River trip, starting out on Lake Le- 
barge on the boat Casca. Five Fin- 
ger Rapids, Hellsgate, Old Fort Selkirk 
with its howling “huskies” chained 
along the river bank, Victoria Rock and 
the picturesque bluffs here and there, 
made the two-day journey to Dawson 
anything but monotonous. 

We changed steamers at Dawson, sail- 
ing at midnight on the Yukon. On 
that and the three following nights we 
did not retire until long after midnight. 
The midnight sun was too unusual and 
too thrilling a sight to miss. After sev- 
eral days of interesting sights and expe- 
riences, we reached Tanana where we 





entered the Tanana River. During the 
night we anchored at Nenana, a small 
modern town. This was the end of our 
river trip. Breakfast over, we disem- 
barked to take the train for Fairbanks, 
the “Golden Heart of Alaska.” 

After two days here, a friend and I 
let our party go on without us. We had 
decided to remain in Fairbanks a month, 





(Continued on page 81) 
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Above: Cold Shiv 
ers Point in Fasci- 
nating Colorado 
Nat'l Mcnum't, at 
Grand Junction. 


Below: (Left) Cliff Dweller 
Ruins in Hovenweep Nat 
Monument. (Right) Famous 
Thruout the World is the 
Mount of the Holy Cross 











Bizarre Rocks, Pre: 


Historic Apartment 
Hotels, and the Mosi 
Sublime Cross in the 

World 


O combine the beauty and joys 

of the Rockies with sights of world 
wonders, make a tour of Colorado's 
five National Monuments. See cliff 
dwellings at the Hovenweep and 
the Yucca House; marvel at the cu- 
rious “molten” rocks of the Wheeler; 
climb up the Trail of the Serpent 
and stand on Cold Shivers Point in 
the Colorado, and view the majes- 
tic, snow-capped symbol on the 
Mount of the Holy Cross. 

You can easily combine a marve- 
lous vacation trip with a course at 
one of Colorado's summer schools 
—schools to which cool weather 
and nearby recreations attract 
leading educators, both as instruc- 
tors and students, from everywhere. 
Send today for complete summer 
school information. 

Extra vitamins, better flavor, ip 
Colorado fruits and vegetables. 
Tell your grocer. 

THE 
KEY STATE 
OF THE 
| NEW WES! 









Stacking Alfalfa in Eastern Colorado 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
262 Kit Carson Building, Denver, Colo 


Send me, free, “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity * 
Playground,” illustrated in natural colo 
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ectendine 
VALUES in 
TOURIST 


THIRD CABIN 
EUROPE 


“GRADE A“’ 


LEVIATHAN 


WORLD’S LARGEST SHIP 
Round Trip— $216-$231 








five Famous Cabin Liners 
Round Trip— $185 to $209 


“GRADE A” Tourist Third Cabin LEVIA- 
THAN provides you with a large, smartly 
appointed room on an upper deck of the larg- 
et and most famous ship in the world. 
service .. Cuisine... 


spaciousness. ..elegance . 


comforts ..and deck space... on a scale utter- 
lynew in this steamship classification. 5 day 
seed to Cherbourg and Southampton — 
and, oh! so steadily and smoothly. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, largest American cabin liner 
inthe transatlantic lanes; AMERICA, the ship 
of comfort; REPUBLIC, a marvel for steadi- 
ness, and the PRESIDENT HARDING and 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, fastest American 
cabin liners to Europe, offer charming indi- 
viduality in both cabin and tourist third cabin 
accommodations. Sailings to the four great 
gateways of Europe — Cobh (Queenstown); 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Hamburg. Write 
for booklets, deckplans, etc., which reveal the 
remarkable values on these ships. There never 


wasa better year to “do” Europeeconomically! 


Weekly Sailings AMERICAN MERCHANT 
LINES—New York to London—$100, 


Official Fleet of the Intercollegiate 
Alumni Associations 


UNITED STATES LINES 


For complete information see your local agent or 
our offices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
. Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, San 
rancisco, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Seattle, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Little Rock, New Orleans 


| have moved on to Iowa and Illinois. 


| men continue on 
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Wheat-Growing 
in the United States 
(Continued from page 52) 


The most modern type of harvest- 
ing machine is called a “combine” or 
combined harvester-thresher. It cuts, 
gathers, threshes, cleans, and sacks the 
grain, while the straw and chaff are left 
in the field. On one side of the machine 
the wheat is cut and on the other side 
the bags are filled with grain, ready for 
the market. 

If the grain is to ripen properly, the 
weather must be warm and dry. A pro- 
longed rainy spell is liable to spoil the 
wheat in the field. When the wheat is 
ripe, it is necessary to harvest it in a 
few weeks, otherwise it will shell and 
fall to the ground. For this reason many 
men are needed at one time to help with 
the work. The wheat growers are not 
able to keep a large force of men work- 
ing for them all the year around, so 
bands of laborers move from farm to 
farm, helping with the harvest. Many 
of them will be found in northern 
Texas and Oklahoma in late May and in 
June, when the wheat harvest begins 
there. By the time they have finished 
their work in Texas and Oklahoma, the 
grain northward has ripened. Late June 
finds them in the wheat fields of Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, and Kansas. In July they 
By 
August they enter the great northern 
wheat belt of South Dakota, North Da- 
kota, and Minnesota. Many of these 
into the Canadian 
wheat fields when they have finished 
harvesting the grain in the northern 
plains regions of the United States. The 
following late spring finds them again 
at the southern edge of the great wheat 
belt, once more to follow the wake of 
the ripening grain. 

When finally the wheat has been har- 
vested, the farmer saves enough of the 
best kernels for planting another crop. 
The rest is either sold or stored in im- 
mense grain elevators until it is to be 
used. A grain elevator consists of a 
number of steel grain bins, up to ten or 
twelve stories in height, surrounded by 
brick or concrete fireproof walls. Some 
grain elevators have a capacity of sev- 
eral million bushels of wheat. 

The next step in making the wheat 
suitable for food is to grind it into flour. 
This process is called, “milling.” The 
largest milling centers are located at the 
edge of the wheat belt. Minneapolis is 
the greatest milling city of the world, 
and hence is called the “Flour City.” 
Other noted milling cities are Milwau- 
kee, Duluth, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, and Portland, Oregon. Buffalo 
and New York City are important 
milling cities, because of the fact that 
much wheat is shipped across the Great 
Lakes to the east and then milled when 
it arrives at these destinations. In fact, 
one of the reasons why wheat is so uni- 
versally used as food is that it can be 
shipped long distances without spoiling 
and can be stored for a long time. 

The modern process of making flour 
is, briefly, as follows. The wheat is tak- 
en from the elevator to the mill. Here 
it is sifted and separated from weed 
seeds, which would spoil the color and 
flavor of the flour if they were not re- 
moved. Then, in order to clean the sur- 
face of the grains of wheat, they are put 
in a scouring machine and thoroughly 
brushed. Following this, they are mois- 
tened with water or steam to loosen the 
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wie HAPPY CHILDHOOD READERS 


HERE’S THE 
REASON 





Betty and Jack 
PRIMER 
Single copies 64c postpaid 
48c net, in quantities 


Helen and Bob 
FIRST READER 
Single copies 70c postpaid 
52c net, in quantities 


Alice and Billy 
SECOND READER 
Single copies 74c postpaid 
S6c net, in quantities 


The Happy Road 
THIRD READER 
Single copies 88c postpaid 
66c net, in quantities 


cAuthors 


ALBERT C. LISSON 
Principal Manhattan Public School No. 76 
New York City, 

Lecturer at Froebel League, 
Specialist in Reading. 


EVELYN V. THONET 


Primary Instructor in Public Schools of 


Babylon, New York. 
EMMA GRANT MEADER, Pu.D. 


Lecturer in Education 
Formerly Instructor in Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 








HE first three of The Happy Childhood Readers 
(Primer, First Reader and Second Reader) carry out 
an idea which, while new, has been proved to be edu- 
cationally sound: that of basal readers in which the 

content of each book is a continuous story throughout. Each 
story centers around the activities of two children, a boy anda 
girl, of the same age as that of the average child in the grade 
for which the book is intended. Into this continuous story 
are woven the various types of literature appropriate to the 
particular grade. The fourth book (Third Reader) contains a 
varied selection of prose and verse of the highest quality, care- 
fully chosen to represent all the interests of a third-grade child. 


With the conviction that the principal aim of primary read- 
ing is to develop a love and habit of reading worthwhile mate- 
rial, the authors have planned each book to be a joyful experi- 
ence for the child. Often this is accomplished by arousing a 
curiosity as to what is to follow in the next day’s reading. 


The content of The Happy Childhood Readers is marked 
throughout by nobility of thought, cheerfulness and humor, 
incentives to safe and hygienic living, love of country. Atten- 
tion is given also to seasonal and patriotic festivals. 


Another notable feature is the large amount of original text- 
matter. In the case of the Primer, for instance, the entire volume 
(with the exception of the Three Bears and Mother Goose 
rhymes) consists of new material. The vocabulary conforms to 
the recommendations of Gates, Thorndike, and other investi- 
gators. There is a very high average of repetition in the Primer, 
yet it is woven into the text gradually and naturally. In gen- 
eral appearance, durability and suitability, page arrangement 
and type forms, educative and artistic value of the illustrations, 
the books of this series measure up to the highest standards. 


The Manuals provide the teacher with abundant assistance, 
test material, and suggestions. Prices of Pre-Primer material 
and Manuals are given below. 


Pre-Primer material consists of a wall chart (2.50 post- 7 
paid) and set of flash cards (2.50 postpaid) for the R 
teacher, with a miniature set for each child (20c per set 4 


a>. 


postpaid; class supply 15c¢ per set not postpaid.) 
Manual for Primer and First Reader 
Manual for Second Reader 


75c¢ postpaid 
50c postpaid 


Order Early for the Fall Term 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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wats of bran which surround the | 
vheat grains. When the wheat is | 
gushed between rapidly revolving | 
geel rollers, the coats of bran flake off 
ind are removed as the flour is sifted 
git, Usually the wheat is ground six | 
times, each time by rollers which are 
doser together than the preceding ones. 
After each grinding, the flour is sep- 
sated from the bran by sifting it | 
through silk cloth, The germ of the 
wheat kernel, which is oily, is taken out | 
so, as it would otherwise spoil the color | 
of the flour. Finally, the fine flour is 
dropped down a pipe to the packing | 
machine, where it is put into bags, and 
is ready to go on the market as white 
four. It is from this flour that white 
bread is made. 

Graham flour is made from the entire 
kernel of wheat with nothing removed. | 
In whole wheat flour only the outer 
yer of bran has been removed. 

The largest flour mill in the world can 
mke forty thousand barrels of flour in 
iday. This would make over nine mil- 
lion loaves of bread. It requires all the 
vheat raised each year on about four 
million acres to keep this great mill run- 
sing every working day. There are 
about twelve thousand flour mills in the 


United States. 
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Out of the Air 


(Continued from page 53) 


| 


kaDIO FAN—I'll have to remember 
that next week. (Makes note of it in 
mall memorandum book.) 1 wonder 
what else is on the air? (Turns dials.) 
ANNOUNCER—You are about to be 
favored by a special treat. A comely 
Highland lass—if you are so fortunate 
to have a television-equipped radio, 
you may judge for yourself—will dance 
the famous Highland Fling. Yow are | 
listening in, friends, on Station RCV, | 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 
(Curtains open. Dance. Curtains | 
close. ) | 
ANNOUNCER—You’ are now to be| 
favored by a Scotch song. It’s one you | 
ill know—“Blue Bells of Scotland.” | 
This is McDonald, of station RCV, Ed- | 
inburgh, Scotland, announcing. 
(Song by hidden Chorus.) 
RADIO FAN—Guess that’s Scotch | 
enough for one evening. (Turns dials.) | 
That dancer, though, was the best I’ve | 
xen in some time. (Listens carefully.) 
Here’s something. 








ANNOUNCER—We are asking our au- | of municipal parks which the city main- | vou CAN'T SINK AT SALTAIR 
dience who are “looking in” to come! tains in the mountains twelve miles | , 

with us to far Japan to witness the skill | from the city limits. Here one finds a | 
vast playground, stretching for fifty | 


and agility of our athletic neighbors. 

(Curtains open. Several tumbling 
ind balancing acts with wands and 
Japanese parasols.) 

RADIO FAN—They certainly are clev- 
er, but somehow I don’t seem to be in 
the mood for that to-night. I wonder 
ifI can get something musical. (Turns 
dials, Negroes singing. Curtains 
closed.) Good! That sounds like some 
of our good old southern “colored 
folks,” 

(Curtains open—Three Black Crows.) 

BRIGHT EYES—Say, Big Boy, how 
you feelin’ dese days? 

BIG Boy—Not so well, not so well! 

MOsE—Don’t say! Dat’s too bad. 

BRIGHT EYES—Wat’s de matter, brud- 


der? By any chance been havin’ brain | 


fevah? 
_ Mose—Ah heah dey’s been a lot o° 
It around. 

BIG Boy—Yas, Ah has. 
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you evah guess it? I jes’ got it from 
eatin’ alphabetical soup. (All laugh.) 

MosE—Wall, wall, dat’s too bad! 
You'll be dyin’ of ovah-study "fore we 
know it heah. 

BIG BOY—Zat so? 
get dat? 

BRIGHT EYES—You jes’ as’ me, Ah 
knows. 

BIG BOY—Wall, Ah am askin’, 

MOSE—Yas, *n Ah wants to know, 
too. 

BRIGHT EYES—S’pose Ah bettah tell 
ya! Out at 44 School, of course. 

MosE—Shall we give ‘em a: song, 
brudder? 

BRIGHT EYES—AIl right. 
be? 

MosE—How about some old favorite 
like “Old Black Joe?” 

BIG BOY—Suits me. 

(Song. Curtain.) 


Wheah can Ah 


What'll it 


ANNOUNCER—The next number on | 


our program of old southern melodies is 
a duet by two southern belles of long 
ago. They will sing now “Stars of the 
Summer Night.” This program is be- 


ing broadcast from our studio in Nash- | 


ville, Tennessee. 
(Curtain—song—curtain. ) 
(During the last number the Radio 
Fan falls asleep. 
softly with another familiar tune. 
characters grouped on stage for finale. 
Spirit of Radio breaks through or comes 
from behind, the loud speaker, weaves in 
and out among the representatives of 
these various countries, leaving a white 
streamer with each group. She then 
comes to center front of stage where she 
remains during the Announcer’s last 


| speech.) 


ANNOUNCER (coming also from be- 
hind loud speaker)—Thus to-day the 





The music continues | 


All | 





Spirit of the Radio joins as one the na- | 


tions of the world. May it bring also a 
deeper understanding and sense of 
brotherhood among all people. We wish 
you all—good-night! 

(Curtain.) 





Denver, Heart of the 
Rocky Mountain Region 
(Continued from page 59) 


have sufficient rainfall to supply the 


| necessary amount of moisture for trees 


and gardens. 
Another evidence of expansiveness 
and vision may be found in the system 


| 


- Memories... 


| miles up the slopes of the Rocky Moun- 


tains, where for seventy-five miles or 
| more one may ride over roads made up 
| of horseshoe curves and lariat twists, or 
| over roads between cafon walls. 
| One may leave the parks to ascend 
Mount Evans, more than fourteen thou- 
sand feet high, toward whose summit a 
| broad highway climbs past cafons and 
‘streams and finally leaves the gnarled 
and twisted stumps of timberline far 
| behind. 


Denver is surrounded by rich mining 


\and farming country, which, with its | 


| railway facilities and manufacturing in- 
| terests, makes it the economic capital 
|of the Rocky Mountain region. 

The city is the intellectual capital as 
well. There is located the University 
| of Denver, on whose campus at Univer- 
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WORLD-FAMED MORMON TEMPLE AND TABERNACLE 


“sit this place of 


endless wonders 


N your trip to or from the Pacific, Coast 

this summer, spend’ at least 3 days in 
Salt Lake City for new and different recreation 
of body and mind! Your experiences and 
pleasures here will be spiced with newness, for 
Salt Lake City stands unique among all cities 
of America, historically, physiographically, 
recreationally! 





The famous Mormon Tabernacle, seating 
10,000 people, provides free concerts daily on 
its sweet toned organ. All around you are in- 
teresting landmarks and monuments which 
have their origin in the stirring, romantic days 
of the Mormon pioneers. 


Half-encircled by lofty, snow-tipped moun- 
tains which rival the scenic Alps in magnifi- 
cence, Salt Lake City enchants the visitor with 
the unusual beauty of its setting. Seven pic- 
turesque canyons lead directly from city streets 
into imposing fastnesses of the Rockies. 


In Great Salt Lake, half an hour from the 
city, you may enjoy the indescribable thrill of 
floating effortlessly in water 22 per cent salt. 
Wonderfully invigorating! Nearby are pro- 
ductive mining camps, one of which offers the 
tremendous picture of a mountain of copper 
ore being removed before your eyes! 





Within a day’s travel are the super-specta- 
cles of Zion, Bryce Canyon, Grand Canyon 
National Parks, Cedar Breaks, Yellowstone and 
Grand Teton National, Parks. Salt Lake City 
is the popular gateway to all of Scenic Amer- 
ica, comprising 62 national parks and monu- 


: : ments, 
AMONG THE PINES - BRIGHTON 


SALT LAKE CilLy 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept. B-2 


Stopovers at Salt Lake City Salt Lake City, Utah. 


are granted by all 
You'll find touring in this region 
is generally less expensive than 
So plan now to 


railroads. 
I am planning to visit Salt Lake City this 


summer, and would like illustrated booklets. 


anywhere else. 


sity Park is Chamberlain Observatory, | distinctive city. Write for free 


But how'd , one of the important astronomical sta- | pictorial booklets. 


: : Name 
see new things and enjoy new 
"ee 
experiences at Americas most Address 
City State 
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eek? Cruising 


end Georgian Ba 
(30,000 Islands) 


Take this cruise De Luxe of over 2000 miles of beauti- 
ful waterway — the entire length and return of lakes 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery enroute. 

_Drive around historic Mackinac Island, buy souve- 
nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight- 
seeing bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland— 
spend a full day at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern,Cana- 
-¥ dian and St. Lawrence River points) —Gaze in wonder at 








Stopover at any port of call can be arranged. 
$1000.00 IN PRIZES FOR TRAVEL STORIES 





For the best stories on travel this summer the Normal! Instructor offers: Two 
first prizes $100; 2nd prize $75; 3rd prize $60; 4th prize $50; 5th prize $35; 6th 
prize $25; 7th prize $20; 15 prizes of $10 each; 177 prizes of $5 each. Here is 


your chance to enter Contest and write successful story. 


The Great Oil-Burning North American 
White Liners —_ and South American 


HE magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—passenger 

* service exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Ocean 
Liners. Promenade and Sun Decksof unusual width; large Grand Saion;commodious Loung- 
ing Rooms: Canopy covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms and 
Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or portholes to insure perfect 
ventilation. Have running water; call bell and electric light; beds have finest mattresses 
and springs, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with each 
lor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals of pieas- 
ing variety — daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and 
“something doing” all the time, you will find it in the many delightful 
activities aboard ship. There are pleasures for old and young. The 
social hostess introduces the guests that they may enjoy to the utmost the 
igtetinaiuy Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Social 
easy Life which make the time pass so pleasantly on these big cruising ships. 


Semi-Wkly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 
Parry Sd.(Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret. 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Buff clo, will be honored for transil upon additional payment. 


Call or write for Blue Book on the Blue Lakes 
at any R. R. Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
W. H. BLACK, Traffic Mgr. W. E. BROWN, G. P. A. 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 135. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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# « Evening Entertainment, Theatres 2 «a 

Famous Restaurants, Casinos, Bathing Parties 

—in addition to comprehensive sight-seeing — 
Write for Booklet F-6 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., inc. 
551 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Coming to Chicago 
this Summer ? 
Here’s the right 
hotel for you! 


A refined, cultured atmosphere. An ideal summertime location... 
one block from Lake Michigan. An hotel that appeals to progres- 

C sive people who demand clean, cheerful, modern living environment 

—and whose common sense dictates economy. 

Near everything of importance. 3 blocks from McKinlock Campus 














of Northwestern University. 5 minutes to the city-center. Every 
room is cool...and has tub, shower, circulating ice water, and 
Servidor (eliminating tipping.) Restaurant and Coffee Shop. 


You'll find here a friendly welcome that you'll appreciate—a hotel 
you'll enjoy for a day, a week or a month! 








Music teachers—come to the Convention of the Dunning System of Im- 
proved Music Studyto be held at Hotel Knickerbocker July 20, 21,22, 23. 





Standard $5 Rooms with bath and shower at $3. 
Special Weekly or Monthly rates. 


HOTEL KNICKERBOCKER 








I CGC A G@ OO 


Adjoining Palmolive Building—-Opposite The Drake J. I. McDonell, Manager 


Great Lakes 


= NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest cataract. | 
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| tions of the world. Denver is also the 
home of the Colorado Museum of Nat- 
ural History and the City Park Museum, 
with its famous zoo of native wild 
animals. ‘To all these institutions, and 
to its art galleries, schools, and public 
libraries, the city gives the support that 
| guarantees internal strength and con- 
tinued growth. 

The visitor will enjoy the view of 
Denver and its surrounding mountains 
| from the dome of the State Capitol; 
'the beautiful local parks, several of 
which have summer theaters; and above 
all, the splendid hospitality of the city 
—but the visitor to the World Federa- 
| tion of Education Associations will 





probably wish to experience this hospi- 
tality, rather than to read about it. 





A Unit Based on the 
| History of Records 
(Continued from page 38) 


sheet was tapped out on a square of mus- 
lin, which was covered with another 
square of muslin, and then the cloth 
and pulp were passed through a clothes 
wringer to extract the water. The mus- 
lin squares were removed and a thin 
coat of gelatin was applied to both sides 
of the sheet of paper. The cloth was 
placed in position again, and the sheet 
was pressed with a warm iron until dry. 
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The resulting paper resembled straw- 
board. 

For the linen paper, old linen rags | 
were shredded into minute bits until we 
had about one quart. These fibers were 
boiled for several hours in water, in 
which a two-inch stick of caustic soda 
had been dissolved. Then the mass was 

| washed until the soda was removed, and 
)a thin pulp made by adding a quantity 
|of fresh water. Starch was added until 
the mixture was cloudy. To make white 
paper, bluing was added to the pulp, 
and to make colored paper, dyes were 
used. Sheets were formed with the mold 
land deckle; then the same procedure 





was followed as with the poplar-wood 
paper. 
| Making ink— 
Ink-making was another activity in | 

which all the children participated. 
| They made red ink by adding an ounce 
of water and a half teaspoonful of aqua 
ammoniae to half a teaspoonful of car- | 
mine; they made blue ink by adding two 
ounces of water and a few crystals of | 
oxalic acid to a teaspoonful of prussian 
blue; and india ink by melting twenty- 
five grams of glue in a double iron glue 
pot, and stirring in one ounce of lamp- 
black until it was thoroughly mixed 
with the glue. Iron-gall ink was made | 
by boiling for two hours, one half pint 
|of water and oak galls. As the water 
| boiled away, more was added from time 
to time. Ten grams of iron sulphate 
and ten grams of gum arabic were added 
next, and after the mixture was strained, 
it was put in a glass bottle. The chil- 
dren enjoyed writing with the different 
kinds of ink, and comparing them as to 
color and quality. An exhibit from a 
firm that manufactures ink was studied 
in connection with this problem. 
Making booklets— 

Each child made a sewed booklet with 
signatures of colored paper. The board 
covers, which were designed and lettered 
in the fine arts class, were held together 
with bookbinder’s linen. These booklets 
contained stories written by the children 
| in the home room, and told of the evo- 








INA FIRST CLASS 
NEW YORK HOTEL 





She Colonial Idea 
Good Cooking 


In addition to our regular 


hotel dining room service, we 
now offer a new restaurant— 
The Colonial— making a spe- 
cialty of home-cooked food 
at popular prices. Guest en- 
trances inside the hotel. 


This new feature, in con- 
junction with our low room 
rates, makes your stay ata 
really modern New York hotel 


a most inexpensive luxury. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


FOR ONE PERSON 
(DOUBLE BED) (TWIN BEDS) 


$ 350 —%4 $ 5 -%6 
FOR TWO PERSONS 
Only $1 Additional, Any Room 


SUITES, Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
(One or two Persons) $9, $10, $12 


AMERICAN PLAN 


$3 per person per day 


added to room rate covers 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner. 


801 ROOMS 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirrored doors. 


In the Grand Central Zone— 
Only a short walk from the 
Broadway Theatres and the 
smart shops of Fifth Avenue. 









Descriptive Booklet 
on Request 


THE 






HOTEL 


LEXINGTON AVE ot 46°): 
NEW YORK CITY 

Frank Gregson,Mgr. J. Leslie Kincaid, Pres 

Direction of American Hotels Corporatio 
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TAKE YY KE YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 
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egular Admission to this orchestra—$105 (up). 

And it's worth it! Then you really get 
ce, we your passage, meals and accommodations 
rant— free! Your ticket in the rollicking, frol- 

icking Tourist third cabin on IMM liners 
GO spe- also entitles you to one even barrel of 

fun. . . daily! No wonder the record 
| food number of 60,522 passengers traveled 
ast en “IMM Tourist” during 1930! 


$105 up 


NO CLASS DISTINCTIONS on the 


+ Tourist third cabin liners de luxe, Penn- 
room land and Westernland. The entire former 
Cabin accommodatiens are devoted ex- 
fy ata dusively to Tourist. The only steamers 
of their kind in the world. 
« hotel 


Also delightful Tourist third cabin ac- 
ry. commodations on such famous liners as 
Majestic, world’s largest ship, Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland and many others. 
Several sailings each week to the princi- 
pal ports of Europe and the British Isles. 
Send for fascinating literature describing 
| BEDS) our Tourist third cabin in detail. 

30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Canada. 
sxewu Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New York, 
Authorized agents everywhere. 














oom | WHITE STAR - RED STAR 
‘oh | ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
, $12 International Mercantile Marine Lines 
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““ | Your LAST Chance! 
ye JUNE 15th, our offer of a special dis. 





count on DERBAC Health Shampoo 
to your pupils will be withdrawn. 


Distribute the certificates sent to you at 
once. The local druggist will accept 
them at 10c each toward the regular 25¢ 
purchase price of DERBAC. 


The dusty, outdoor days are here. Give 
your pupils the assurance of DERBAC 
Protection during vacation. 


Distribute Your Certificates Today. 


CEREAL SOAPS CO., Inc. 
Dept. 1-6, 334 E. 27th St., NewYork 


Derbae 





14e"s. 








caid, Pres 
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lution of the book from prehistoric 
times up to to-day. After studying the 
history of illuminated books, the chil-| 
dren illuminated letters for the title-| 
page of their booklets, 

Making slides— 

In order to let the other pupils in 
the school share in their activity, the 
children decided to give an assembly, at 
which they showed and explained slides 
§| telling what they had learned about rec- 
"lords. These slides were purchased at a 


camera supply shop. One side of each| | 


slide was coated with a thin wash of 
gelatin. After this had dried, the pic- 
tures, drawn on paper, were laid under 
the glass and were painted on the gela- 
tin side with transparent water colors. 
India ink was used for lettering and for 
strengthening the lines. 

Making panels— 

Another problem that was worked 
out as a contribution to the school was 
the painting of panels for the audito- 
rium. These panels were painted with 
show-card colors on unbleached muslin | 
that had been stretched over large wood- 
en frames. They were designed in the 
fine arts class, and the subjects were 
suggestive of the different countries 
that were studied during the records 
activity. 
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Mrs. Fluff, a Busy Little Bee 


(Continued from page 56) 





was a model of exactness. She had not | 
made the slightest mistake. 

“Buzz, buzz,” sang Mrs. Fluff as she 
hastened back to her work. She cut 
more satiny material and made eight or 
ten more nests in the crevice exactly like 
the first one. She fitted each one neatly 
into the one before it, 
one snugly after she had placed inside a 
loaf of beebread and an egy. 

The crevice in the log was now filled. 
Perhaps Mrs. Fluff would stop to rest, 
or go sipping honey for her own pleas- 
ure. But no; she began hunting imme- 
diately for another suitable site for a 
row of nests. 

“My!” said a honeybee to her com- 
panion as she saw Mrs. Fluff departing, 
“do you suppose she'll ever come back to 
those babies again?” 

“No,” answered the other honeybee, 
“she has provided everything they need. 
Those solitary bee babies get along nice- 
ly without all the nursing that ours 


and covered each 





like her when they grow up.” 


must have. They'll be good workers 
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The first primer 
of Health 


MODERN teaching has learned much about child psychology. 
Today we know that the alert students are usually those whose 
health is good. 


Nutrition plays an important part. To help teach children 
the fundamentals of diet and health, the Home Economics 
Department of the Kellogg Company has prepared material 
which sets forth, interestingly, the rules of right living and 
eating. 


Kellogg Cereals are an excellent food for children. They 
help balance the diet. Served with milk or cream, they provide 
rounded nourishment. 


PEP Bran Flakes have just enough extra fiber to be mildly 
laxative. Children love their flavor. 


For an after-school snack, or a bedtime luncheon, Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes are ideal. They are easily digested. 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies—the crackling cereal—will make 
any youngster relish his bowl of milk and cereal. 


Write for the Kellogg aids to health-instruction. Send us 


the coupon below. 
o e e 


You'l] enjoy Kellogg's Slumber Music, broadcast over WJZ and associ- 


ated stations of the N. B. C. every Sunday evening at 10.30 E. D. S. T. 
Also KF1 Los Angeles, KOMO Seattle at 10.00, and KOA Denver at 10.30. 


geohoy?? 


FOR HEALTH 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, makers of Corn Flakes, PEP 
Bran Flakes, ALL-BRAN, Rice Krispies, Wheat Krumbles, Kellogeg’s 





WHOLE WHEAT Biscuit—also Kaffee Hag Coffee—the coffee that lets 
you sleep. 
e + * 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in 


NI-6 


os grade or High School. 
Name—— 


Address 
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12 DAY 


INEXPENSIVE 


VACATION CRUISES 


HREE delightful 12-day, round trip cruises, one out of New York, 
two out of New Orleans, on fast, modern steamers especially de- 
signed for cruising in tropical waters and offering an excellent 


selection of stateroom accommodations. 
of activity provided, 


All outside rooms. 


Plenty 
Sailings every week. 


No passports required. 


Cruise No. 1—New York to La Ceiba, Spanish Honduras 


$99.00 


and 
up 


Cruise No. 2 
$97.50 


and 
up 


Romantic day of recreation through the sparkling 
Stream to a land of unspoiled tropic beauty. 
trip up a jungle ind sight-seeing 
native villages and plantations of and cocoanuts, 
Opportunities for bathing, golf, tennis, dancing and riding. 
The ship is your hotel while in port. The rate includes all 
expenses. 


gulf 
Includes a 
river through quaint 


bananas 


-New Orleans—Havana—Colon—-PuertoCabezas 


Havana. Next to 
See the Panama 


A day and a half in gay, fascinating 
Colon with a stop of a day and a half. 
Canal and purchase trinkets from all over the world at the 
Oriental Shops. Turning Northward a short visit at 
Puerto Cabezas amid the Spanish atmosphere of the Central 
Americas. Ship used as hotel while in port. Sightseeing 
extra arranged by company at nominal cost. 


Cruise No. 3—New Orleans 


Vera Cruz—Mexico City 


Across the Gulf to Vera Cruz. Then a railroad trip to 
Mexico City filled with indescribable beauty, from sea 
level to an elevation of 8000 feet. Hotel, pullman 
accommodations, and sightseeing extra at a very 
nominal figure. Here endless items of tourist 

appeal are found in surroundings thoroughly 

foreign and interesting. 


“5; VERA CRUZ! 


CARIBBEAN 


Apply to your local agent or 
send us your name and address 
on margin below for folder. 
Mention cruise number, 











STANDARD FRUIT & STEAMSHIP CO. 


VACCARO LINE 
New York—100 Maiden Lane New Orleans—Union Indemnity Bldg. 











OWEN CATALOGUE FREE 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our complete catalogue which 
fully describes all of our publications for teachers and schools, including: 
Helpful Books for Teachers; Poster Pattern Books; Pictures and Pic- 
ture Study Material; Entertainment Books; Song Books; Poem Books; 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Language and Reading Helps; Supplementary 


Readers; Annotated Classics; Graded School Libraries; Award Cards 
and Certificates; School Souvenirs, etc. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS CATALOGUE TODAY—give 


complete address; a postcard will do. Also send names and addresses 
of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogues. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


Mrs. Fluff flew toward a place filled 


mornings before. She alighted on a gate 
leading into a garden. In the gatepost, 
just as she had imagined, was an old 
burrow made by some insect. This 
would make a fine place for another 
family abode. 

Mrs. Fluff made friends almost at 
once with another bee of her own kind. 
This bee used pansy petals from the gar- 
den for her building material. 

“We have a relative working in that 
poppy bed over there,” said the new 
friend. “She is called the poppy bee, 
and wears a black coat trimmed with 
uarrow rings of white down. 


Imagine anyone's putting babies in a 
hollow in the ground!” 

“Oh, she doesn’t do that!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Fluff. 

“Indeed she does,” affirmed her friend. 
“She hollows out the sand, and then 
makes her nest walls of those lovely 
poppy petals. After she has finished, 
and has laid her eggs, she folds the ends 


the nest with sand.” 

“It may be safe,” said Mrs. Fluff, 
shaking her tiny head, “but I'd rather 
build my nest on top of the ground.” 

Mrs. Fluff worked all summer. She 
filled the burrow in the gatepost with 
half a dozen nice wee nests and then 
found a place for another group. Some- 
times if the burrow was not just the 
right shape she used her strong jaws and 
hollowed it out to suit herself. 

In the meantime, what had happened 
to those first eggs that she had laid in 
the old mossy log by the brookside? Be- 
fore the mother bee had half finished 
her summer work, those eggs had 
hatched, and out came the babies. They 
proceeded immediately to eat up the 
food that their mother had left for 
them. 

These babies were not yet bees, but 
tiny white larvae whose only business in 
life was toeat. When all the bread that 
their mother had left was gone, they 
began to feel drowsy. Then each one 
spun a white silk nightgown. In these 
they curled up and went fast asleep. 
After a few days the little insect: 
awoke and kicked off their silken 
gowns, crawling out of them as perfect 
leaf-cutting bees. They had to bite 
their way through the rose-leaf walls. 
The bee hatched from the first egg laid 
was the last to leave the nest, since it 
had to wait until the others were ready 
to leave. 

Finally the last bee was out and off 
on a glorious holiday. There was no 
thought of work just yet. They sam- 
pled the sweet nectar of the flowers, 
spread their gauzy wings in the sun, 
and flew up, up into the blue sky. Soon 
after their first flight, as their mother 
had done before them, the young bees 
began making rose-leaf thimble nests 
for more baby bees. 

By this time Mrs. Fluff had finished 
filling a sixth burrow with its group of 
perfect nests. Now she was tired. The 
air was beginning to be chilly. The 
flowers would soon be gone. 

“I’ve finished my last nests,” she told 
the little pansy bee. “I’m glad I have 
them all covered safely. Come, let us 
take a few sips of nectar from the asters 
and goldenrod to-day.” 

The bees flew from blossom to blos- 
som, sipping honey. Mrs. Fluff flew to 








with flowers that she had passed a few | 


She | 


builds her nest in the queerest place. | 


of the petals together and then covers | 


| 
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Sometimes WE 


are surprised 


UT we try not to showit.,, 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and ‘‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner... and his wife was 
really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 


spacious closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise situation (without sur 
prise), no matter what the 
guest wants. 


UNITED HOTELS 


aig 





J 





a rosebush and began cutting a leaf. 


In New York 


HOTEL MANGER 





LEADING Hortus 





SEVENTH AVE., 50th-51st Se 
2000 ROOMS 


Every convenience including Servidor 
and circulating ice water. Subway an 
surface lines at door. 


Moorish Grill and Pompeian Tea Room 
with Ala Carte and Table d'hote Service 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 
Rooms with running water 


forone $2.00 for two $3 

Rooms with private shower 
3.00-3.50 for two 

Rooms with bath and shower 

for one 3.00 to 5.00 for rwo 4.00 to 6.0 


Write for Descriptive Literature and Map 


MANGER 


At NORTH STATION 
500 ROOMS 
Radio, Servidor, Circulating Ice _ 
and Full Length Mirror in Every Room 
New England’s Most Modernly Eauint! 
and Perfectly Appointe: H 
All Transit Lines at Door. 
Dining Room, Coffee Shop, Oystet Bu 
and Soda Fountain. 
RATES — ROOM AND BATH 


for one 


In Boston 
THE NEW 


HOTEL 


for one 2.50 to.4.00 for two 4.00 to6 


NO HIGHER RATES 
Write for Descriptive Literature and Ma? 
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dowly, slowly shé snipped. Then she 
jew away With the leaf to start a new 
—<- She never finished it; she was too 
sed. Little Mrs. Fluff went softly to 
deep. 


—_——— 


When Ice Floes Melt 
(Continued from page 67) 


oot in that part of Nova Scotia known 
y Cape Breton Island. Here I spent 
cight days, seeing Glace Bay, a colliery 
wwn with countless cars of coal; the 
\arconi station with miles of wire; 
jaddeck on the mazarine blue Bras d’Or 
lake; and the mouldering fortress at 
louisburg. The atmosphere and the 
bauty of the land of Evangeline were 
wer in my mind as I rambled over the 
cuntryside or strolled through the 
areets of the Sydneys, watching Mic- 
mc Indians weaving grass baskets, 
sevedores bunkering boats in the bay, 
or coal miners out of work wandering 
simlessly about. What did Acadia 
mean to them! 

But the time came to cross to New- 
fundland. A loppy sea, a too-full 
passenger list, an early rising to pass 
through the customs at Port Aux 
Basques, and the news on arrival that 
‘The Southern Cross” had passed above 
usin the night—these are my recollec- 
tions of Cabot Strait. A queer little 
mrrow-gauge railroad train, with a hun- 
ded and fifty stops-and-starts during 
its hundred and fifty miles of traveling, 
brought me to Humbermouth and to 
my boat, a sturdy though unpretentious 
caft which is a freight-mail-passenger 
bat in summer and a sealing vessel in 
winter. 

How thrilled I was as I threaded my 
way to the gangplank through a lane 
of freight! How eager to meet my 
traveling companions—sportsmen bent 
on salmon-fishing, commercial travelers 
ind local traders, some “Grenfellers” 
going North to their outposts, an Amer- 
ican “flower picker,” some sick people 
bound for a nursing station, and a few 
tourists en route to the Labrador. We 
son became acquainted. Indeed, aloof- 
ness would have been impossible, since 
or small deck space was being en- 
croached upon by hundreds of empty 
ulmon boxes. These came aboard as we 
stopped at apparently every one of the 
Newfoundland villages which on the 
southwestern coast are very close to- 
gether. Sometimes wind and rough 
water and fog and even icebergs de- 
hyed us. ‘Time was not important. It 
xemed even less important when one 
looked at the rocky shore where glim- 
mered a too-infrequent lighthouse! On 
plowed the boat, past mountains re- 
xmbling the Highlands of Scotland; 
through dangerous shoals with warning 
Spray, or pleasant stretches of dark, 

P water; past jagged cliffs where 
breakers boomed; past wavelets playing 
hide-and-seek within the honeycomb of 
rocks, 

Passing places named Port Aux 
Basques, Isle Aux Morts, Bonne Bay, 
Guernsey Island, Lance Au Loup, and 
Blanc Sablon, one pictures the caravels 
ot the Portuguese who made fisheries 
ete in 1502; one visions the hundreds 
of little boats which came sailing across 
uncharted seas from England and Spain, 
from Normandy and Brittany, all in 
“arch of the Great Banks. Their de- 
“endants are a splendid people, these 
men and women of the breed that go 

Wn to the sea in ships, Frequently 
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undernourished and sometimes under- 
fed, they face daily the perils of the 
deep as they wrest for themselves and 
their families a living in spite of the 
dangers of wind and wave, rock and 
shoal, fog and iceberg. 

Although some of them have their 
homes in the southern part of New- 
foundland and “shift” to the north for 
the fishing season, most of them are 
“liveyeres,’ a term they proudly apply 
to themselves, meaning “live here all 
the year.” As I traveled north and 
stopped from time to time in their 
homes, sometimes for a “trip of the 
boat”—that well-understood though 
indefinite measurement of time in the 
Labrador—I came to know them well. 


Epitortat Note: The preceding text. con- 
sists of excerpts from a manuscript under 
the same title which was awarded 3rd Prize 
in the “Travel at Home” Group of our 1930 
Contest. 

———_. 


Travel Money 
(Continued from page 67) 
As we had both come down from the 


Chateau Frontenac with a group and. 


were of the democratic fellowship of 
travelers, I suggested: “If you will 
give me your personal check, perhaps 
the purser will accept one of these 
checks”—showing him a small wallet I 
carried. 

“Yes, I can accept one of those,” 
agreed the officer. 

The lady and her companion were 
given a room key, and I received pay- 
ment for the personal check when I re- 
turned home. 

What kind of check was it that the 
purser so willingly accepted from a 
stranger whom he might never see 
again after the trip was over? It was 
a travelers check. 

Beyond a small amount of United 
States money for immediate incidental 
expenses—service tips on trains and 
boats and in hotels, and like items— 
should one start on a trip abroad, or 
even in this country, carrying currency 
and blank personal checks? No! 

How then, should one carry funds? 

Probably this question is asked often- 
er than any other by persons planning 
to visit foreign lands. The United 
States government estimates that each 
summer two out of every three passen- 
gers on ocean liners are going abroad for 
the first time, and about 60 per cent of 
them are women. These inexperienced 
travelers needlessly worry about foreign 
money. Frequently they take along a 
personal check book together with a 
sizable roll of American currency, and 
trust to the days as they come around, 
and to the folks back home in case of 
$OS.. They do not understand that 
travelers checks are the ideal travel 
money. 

Travel money in this form is such an 
admirable convenience that the occa- 
sional traveler should be more familiar 
with the simplicity of its use and with 
its standardized exchange value in vari- 
ous countries. You may purchase trav- 
elers checks from any bank and from 
nearly every business house connected 
in any way with travel. You do not 
need to have a bank account of any 
kind anywhere (unless you pay for your 
travelers checks with a personal check). 
Neither do you need to buy transpor- 
tation tickets from a business travel 
firm in order to obtain the checks. No 
other introduction is required than 
your own good money and a request for 
what you need, For a small service fee, 








Going to the 


CONVENTION? 





ENJOY A TRIP ABROAD BETWEEN 
NEW YORK and 
CALIFORNIA! 


Certainly you will want to travel 
at least one way by the Panama Mail Service of 
the Grace Line... a 28-day Cruise without a 
peer in economy and educational value . . . to 
say nothing of the health and relaxation of the 
ocean voyage on a luxurious liner. 

You will see ten different Central American 
cities, completely off the well-worn tourist trails 
. .. you will see the world’s most breathless en- 
gineering miracle, the Panama Canal. It's such a 
totally different cruise . . . you'll have a wealth 
of memories to share with your students when 
you return. 

Yet the cost of this trip is $250. . . less than 
$9 a day! . . . making your ordinary living ex- 
penses contribute toward your transportation and 
amusements. Sailings from New York May 23 
... Arriving Los Angeles June 17. From 
New York June 6... Arriving Los Angeles 
July 1. Return sailings fortnightly. Get the fas- 
cinating details from your own agent . . . or write 
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10 Hanover Square, New York 
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= eee issuing clerk. The following list names the pring: 
Checks are available in amounts | pal unit of currency in each of 4, 
from $5.00 upward. Dollar equivalent | European countries most often visite: Th 
enew OW== will be paid you in the local currency | by Americans. The United ta: ‘S 


of any country where you happen to be, | equivalents are approximate. Victor 


if you sign the checks a second time in | Great Britain gold pound dance 

ay cto er t the presence of the person who is to ac- or sovereign $43 Drills, 
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being the school year, September to June inclusive. ing is all that. Checks should be paid Norway krone 26 er, 
We know that you appreciate the great importance of having the to you without deduction within the | Sweden krona 26 FF ines.) 
magazine for the full year beginning with September. Very often, Riainal Bestene tn cone of die annntslas | Switzerland Swiss franc 19 on 
though, teachers neglect renewing until it is too late to get the ‘ Italy lira 5 Ff 
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Other Magazines in Combination 
(Use Order Blank on Page 8) 

The INSTRUCTOR (formerly Normal Instructor- Full Special 
Primary Plans) - - 1 year—10 issues—$2.00 Price Price 
with Nature Magazine (12 issues—$3.00) $5.00 $4.20 
with The Pathfinder (52 issues—$1.00) 3.00 2.75 
with The Etude, Music Magazine (12 issues—$2.00) 4.00 3.35 
with Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine (52 issues—$5.00) 7.00 6.00 
with Nature Magazine ($3.00) and The Pathfinder ($1.00) 6.00 5.10 
with The Etude ($2.00) and The Pathfinder ($1.00) . 5.00 4.20 
with Junior Home Magazine (12 issues—$2.50) 4.50 3.75 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine (12 issues—$3.00) 5.00 4.25 
with McCall’s Magazine (12 issues—$1.00)..... 3.00 2.85 
with Good Housekeeping (12 issues—$2.50) 4.50 4.35 
with Child Life (12 issues—$3.00) 5.00 4.35 
with Correct English (10 issues—$2.50) 4.50 3.65 
with Woman’s Home Companion (12 issues—$1.00) 3.00 2.85 
with Cosmopolitan (12 issues— $2.50) 4.50 4.35 
with American Magazine (12 issues—$2.50) 4.50 4.35 
with Review of Reviews (12 issues—$3.00) 5.00 3.95 
with Golden Book (12 issues—$3.00) 5.00 3.85 
with American Boy (12 issues—$2.00) 4.00 3.85 
with Pictorial Review (12 issues—$1.00) 3.00 2.85 
with Practical Home Economics (12 issues—$2.00) 4.00 3.45 
with Collier’s, The National Weekly (52 issues—$2.00) . 4.00 3.60 
with Delineator (12 issues—$1.00) A = 3.00 2.85 
with Current History (12 issues—$3.00) 5.00 4.2 


Teaching Helps in Combination 
(Use Order Blank on Page 12) 
The INSTRUCTOR (formerly Normal Instructor-Primary Plans) 


1 year—10 issues—$2.00; 2 years $3.00 

When placing your subscription order (new or renewal) for The INSTRUCTOR Price of 

you may include any of the teaching helps listed below that you will need by Teaching 

adding the price of each item, as given in second column, to the price of the Help 

magazine for one year, or for two years, as desired. Alone 
Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes (See page 84) $3.60 
Primary Plans and Projects (See page 78) 3.60 
20 Large Full Color Pictures—Group I (See page 76) Sold Only 
20 Large Full Color Pictures—Group II (See page 76) (mh ire’ 
Four Hundred Games (See page 12) eee 
Seeley’s Question Book (See page 12) 
How to Teach Spelling (See page 12) 
Prove It Yourself (See page 12). 
The Year's Entertainments (See page 12).. 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching (See page 12) 
Supervision of Elementary Schools (See page 12) 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book I (See page 12) 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II (See page 12) 
How I Did It (See page 12)......... ei . 
Modern Number Methods (See page 12) ‘ 80 
Creative Posters (See page 12)......... d 50 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I (See page 12) d 50 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book [I (See page 12) d -50 
Story-Book Poster Patterns (See page 12)........ ‘ d 50 
Health Poster Patterns (See page 12) d 50 
School Window Decorations (See page 12) d 50 
Safety Poster Patterns (See page 12)...... é 50 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book I (See page 12) d 50 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book II (See page 12) d 50 The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, for only $4.40. 
Little Citizens and Their Flags (See page 12) d 50 USE THE ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 12. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y: 


oem a 














20 Large Full-Color Prints (Unmounted) 
of Art Masterpieces— Your Choice of 
Two Groups—One for Lower Grades De 
and One for Upper Grades — Each ne 
Group Put Up With Complete Study} | § 


1, . 
Material in a Strong Kraft Envelope Wo 


— and — at 


The INSTRUCTOR (formerly Normal fall 
ere Primary Plans), one year the 


[All for Only $3.20]— J «« 


The pictures in these groups average 7 x 9 in- er ( 
ches in size. They faithfully reproduce the full \ 
colors of the original paintings and are suitable vill 
either for classroom picture study or for framing 
or hanging in the home or schoolroom. 


GROUP I—20 Pictures for Lower Grades Co 


Age of Innocence, Reynolds; The Torn Hat, Sully; Dis- dre 
‘nity and Impudence, Landseer; The Balloon, Dupre; af 
Baby Stuart, Van Dyck; The Helping Hand, Renouf; The of 
Knitting Lesson, Millet; A Boy with a Rabbit, Raeburn; As 
Miss Bowles, Reynolds; The Storeroom, De Hooch; The 
Money Counter, Murillo; Feeding Her Birds, Millet; Holy er 
Night, Correggio; The Strawberry Girl, Reynolds ; d 
Madame Le Brun and Daughter, Le Brun; Children 4) 
the Shell, Murillo; Infanta Maria Theresa, Velasquet: 
The Market Cart, Gainsborough; Whistling Boy, Dv - 
veneck ; The Escaped Cow, Dupre. § 


GROUP II—20 Pictures for Upper Grades la 


By the River, Lerolle; The Windmill, Ruysdael; T¢ | 
Horse Fair, Bonheur; The Gleaners, Millet; Harp of the F 
Winds, Martin; The Angelus, Millet; The Valley Farm. a 
Constable; Columbus, del Piombo; The Solemn Pledet. M; 
Ufer; Spring, Corot; U. S. Frigate Constitution—“O . 

Ironsides,”” Johnson ; The Song of the Lark, Breton; The 
Return of the Mayflower, Boughton; Washington = 
ing the Delaware, Leutze; Sistine Madonna _ (Detail). 
Raphael ; Road through the Trees, Corot ; The Rail Split- 
ter (Abraham Lincoln), Ferris; The Artist's Moths: ab 
Whistler ; Avenue at Middelharnis, Hobbema; Flower Gi 

in Holland, Hitchcock. I, 


Either of the above groups and The INSTRUC 
TOR, 1 year, for only $3.20. Both Groups 4” 


(“or% : If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for two years] 
add $1.00 to the prices in Special Price column. 
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The Wishing Fairy Entertains 
(Continued from page 25) 


(The Elves make a circle and play 
“yen Jumps”; music, “Syvspring,” 
vitor Record 21617. Directions for 
|mce are found in “Singing Games and 
pills,” published by A. 8. Barnes and 
Company, New York. Alternate: 
“Nixie Polka” in Crampton’s “The Folk 
junce Book,” A. S. Barnes and Com- 
uny. As soon as they finish the dance 
ivy ship from the stage. The Gypsies 
der, carrying castanets and tambou- 
ues.) 
cHakLEs—Oh, please come in and 
say for us! 

"LEADER OF GYPsiIEsS—We shall be glad 


10, 

(They play “Cshebogar” with piano 
ycompaniment. Music for this is found 
in “Social Games and Group Dances” by 
thom and Trilling, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. Victor Record 
17821. Alternate: “Greeting” in “The 
folk Dance Book.” ) 

viRGINIA—T hank you for playing for 


LEADER—There is nothing we had 
cther do than play. We saw some In- 
dans out in the forest. They would 
ike to have shelter. 

(Gypsies retire to left of stage. The 
Vishing Fairy waves her wand, dances 
«ross the stage, and skips backward. 
The Indians enter on the left at the rear 
of the stage in single file. They dance 
toany good Indian music.) 


CHARLES—Oh, such fun! Thank 
yu, Wishing Fairy. We didn’t know | 
thre were any gypsies or Indians 


sound here. 
clowns? 


Could you find some 


(The Wishing Fairy waves her wand. 
Fight Clowns enter. Each one does 
ome stunt —cartwheel, somersault, 
wicket walk, bowing left and right, and 
0 forth, As soon as they get in posi- 
lion they play “Skin the Snake,” found 
in “400 Games for Home, School, and 
Playground.” A lively game of leap- 
fog may be substituted for this, if 
desired. Six Clowns now make the 
block pyramid. The other two kneel 
it sides facing each other. After the 
fall, they take places in the center of 
the stage.) 

viRGINIA—Oh, I never had so much 
fun before! Do you know where Moth- 
tt Goose lives? 

WSHING FAIRY—Yes, of course. She 
vill be here in a minute. 

(She waves her wand, and Mother 
Goose enters with a group of her chil- 
dren, Each one in turn goes to the front 
of the stage and pantomimes his part. 


As the last one takes his place by Motb- | 


Goose, eight Blackbirds enter and 
dance “Jump, Jim Crow,” or play the 
imging game, “Little Black Bird” in 
Singing Games and Drills,’ A. S. 
arnes and Company.) 

koBIN (hops up to the Wishing 
Fairy) saw the Blackbirds come in. 
May I stay? 

WISHING FAIRY—Certainly, you may. 
VIRGINIA—Charles and I know a song 
bout a robin. Will you help me sing 
it, Charles? 

CHARLEs—Of course, I will. 

(They sing “Mister Robin” in “In- 
troductory Music” by Giddings, Ear- 

t, Baldwin, and Newton, published 

Ginn and Company. Any other 
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Robin Song that pupils know may be 
substituted for this.) 

ROBIN—That was nice of you to wel- 
come me with a song. (Listens.) Isn’t 
that a drum I hear? 

CHARLES—I am sure it is. You see, 
Virginia is the director of the Rhythm 
Orchestra, and the members were to 
come here to-day to practice. 

(As the children of the Rhythm Or- 
chestra come in at the left entrance, 
the Fairy waves her wand and the 
Storybook People leave quietly by the 
right entrance.) 

VIRGINIA—You are just in time to 
play for the Wishing Fairy, who has 
been entertaining us. (Looks around.) 
Why, she has gone! Did you see her? 

(The children laugh as if the presence 
of the Wishing Fairy were a joke. One 
says, “Time to stop dreaming. Let’s 
play.” They play “Ace of Diamonds,” 
“Shoemakers’ Dance,” and “Norwegian 
Mountain March.” Directions and 
music for these dances are found in 
Crampton’s “The Folk Dance Book.” 
Any other familiar folk dance games 
may be substituted. If there is no or- 
chestra the children may give the folk 
dances instead. Victor records of these 
dances are as follows: “Ace of Dia- 
monds”—17083, ““Shoemakers’ Dance” 





| —20450, “Norwegian Mountain 
March”—20151.) 


| or 

| Industrial Arts and 

a “Pet Park” Activity 
(Continued from page 34) 


composed songs of their own about their 
pets and about interesting events in the 
park. The self-expression found in the 
reading of stories and poetry was also 
an integral part of the unit of work. 

The Pet Park activity gave children 
in a city environment an acquaintance 
with unfamiliar pets, and did a great 
deal toward fostering a scientific inter- 
est in them. 

The activity made possible active par- 
ticipation in group life on increasingly 
higher levels by giving opportunities 
for the practice of those habits and at- 





| titudes which are necessary for whole- | 


| some group life, for example: 

Careful planning. 

Openmindedness. 

Persevering in the face of difficulties. 

Judging one’s own and other’s work. 

Controlling self. 

Responsibility for materials. 

Initiative. 

Appreciation of abilities of others. 

Harmonious working together with 
a common purpose. 

Ideally, no activity, when finished, 
should represent the end of individual 
or class study. Certainly the children 
must have a feeling of satisfaction upon 
completing a unit of work, but activi- 
ties which lead them into related units 
of work and stimulate their desire for 
widening their interests and understand- 
ing are most desirable and worthy of 
group effort. 

The Pet Park unit invited the chil- 
dren to go on to other fields of interest 
and study. The lamb in the park pro- 
vided stimulation for a whole range of 
activities centering around the study of 
wool, which led to a more comprehen- 
sive study of clothing in general. 

Giving children ready-made patterns 
of behavior will not equip them to meet 
adequately life’s problems. The school 
of to-day, in educating children for this 
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Where 


Shakespeare 
told his love 


Shakespeare was a poet who got in some 
good lines, but he wasn’t writing poetry 
all the time. 
Hathaway, and used to sit in the chimney 
Wouldn’t it be great to 
know what Shakespeare said to her, what 
was the tale that Shakespeare told his love. 
Go to Stratford and sit in the corner where 


He fell in love with Anne 


corner with her. 


Shakespeare sat and feel your spirit lift at 
the touch of an Immortal. 





LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice- 


« President—Passenger Traffic (Dept. A32), LMS + 


Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Or from any L MS Ticket Agent. 
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A Thousand 


Agents at 


Your Service 
in EUROPE To meet trains, es- 


cort to hotel, check baggage, sug- 
gest side-trips to romantic, little 
known places—all at no added cost. 
Your every hour is free for pleasure. 
Over here are world-traveled ex- 
perts to make choicest steamship 
reservations, engage hotel rooms, 
issue railroad tickets. A_ bargain 
year in travel! An Escorted Tour 
as low as $268.50, 5 countries, 31 
days, including all hotels, meals, 
sightseeing, and round-trip passage. 
Other Escorted Tours... all with 
highly cultured conductor. Exten- 
sion trips in Europe arranged for 


either end of Holy Land Tours. 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE 
400 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
132 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Offices in Every European Capital 


S095 


for a Combination 


65 Day 


MEDITERRANEAN 
AND EUROPEAN 
CRUISE 





seeeen, 


Travel to the 


HOLY LAND 


A great education and a glorious 
holiday. Research, sight-seeing, and 
recreation at selected ports, and 18 
to 28 days in the Holy Land. Cost 
includes all possible expenses. In- 
structors, professors, and interpre- 
ters. 


A fine selection of Holy Land 
Tours ... 70 days... $650 to 
$750 (including vises). Starting 
March 7, April 23, June 10 and a 
special tour for teachers July 2, re- 
turning August 30. Tours include 
Italy, Greece, Egypt and Mediter- 
ranean Ports. 


THE TRAVEL INSTITUTE 


OF BIBLE RESEARCH, INC, 
Bible House, Fourth Ave. and 9th St. 
New York 





| possible there must be doormats, which 


| pan. 











Amerop Travel Service, 

400 Madison Ave., New York 

Please send me illustrated booklets as 
follows: 


r~ 


(") 65 day Europe and Holy Land 
Tour 
[] Escorted European Tours 


[_} Holy Land Tours - T. I. B. R. 


Name 


Address 


~_| | physically, 


them the disposition and ability to 
make patterns of thought and action as 
they mn This can best be done 
in lifelike activities, such as the Pet Park 
activity, where emphasis is laid on cre- 


ed them. 


ativeness, interest, and insights, rather 
than on drill habits and skills. An ac- 
tivity like this one provides opportunity 
for independent thinking, rather than 
the mere acquisition of facts. When the 
children were confronted with a new 
problem, they exhausted every source 


in an effort to solve it—experimenting, , 


reading from reliable sources, gaining 
first-hand information from workmen. 
They were constantly called upon to de- 
cide problems and choose between 
courses of action, which gave them 
training in the ability to think, to 
judge, and to act with a sense of social 
responsibility for the consequences of 
their choices. 


aeatiabitins 
Letters toa 

Beginning Teacher 

(Continued from page 63) 


There should be a neat rack of paper | 
towels and some soap. In order to keep 
the schoolroom as neat and clean as | 
the pupils should be trained to use. 
There should be a broom and a dust- 
The teacher must act as a janitor | 
it none is provided. If there is one, 
then the teacher must supervise his 
work. You will find out about these | 
details when you inspect the school | 
plant with your board. 

There must be a teacher's desk and 
chair. 
like and be more inviting to visitors if 
there are a few extra chairs. Maps, 
globe, and blackboards are essential. 
heating, and _ ventilating 
are vital factors to be considered, and 
if you have any suggestions as to 
changes in them, be fearless in discuss- 
ing them with the school board. Base | 
your discussion entirely on the welfare 
of the children in the school. 

The school yard needs to be mowed 
and all of the rubbish which has accu- | 
mulated during the summer picked up. 
The fence may look unsightly and need 
a few coats of whitewash. The out- 
buildings should be painted, and the | 
schoolhouse may need to be given a| 
coat of paint on the outside and a few 
coats on the inside. The floor of the 
schoolroom should be spotlessly clean. 
Windowpanes must be replaced if any | 
are broken. 

All of these details influence your | 
work on the first day. Your school | 
board may be accustomed to attending 
to these necessary things, but it is your | 
duty to make certain that everything | 
will be in order before school opens. 

On the first day of school, the school- 
room decorations should be in place. 
If possible, there should be a few new 
pictures on the walls. Attractive cur- | 
tains at the windows will give the room 
a homelike appearance, as will vases of 
fresh flowers, or potted ferns. The flag 
should be in evidence on the flagpole if 
the weather permits; if the day is 
stormy, a smaller flag should be dis- 
played within the schoolroom. 

Perhaps the final thing to take up 


The room will look more home- 


Lighting, 





| with your school board is playground 
| equipment. 


Play is an important fac- 
tor in the development of children, 
mentally, and socially. 


A Modern Aid for Primary Teachers 


PRIMARY PLANS 
and PROJECTS 


320 large pages (7}x10; inches) filled 


with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 
other class of teachers, need sup- 
plementary helps and devices for 

making school work appealing to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 

The book is arranged in ten sections 

each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 
Plans Number Lessons 
Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seat Work and 
Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 


Handreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Fall Color 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 
PLANS. As indicated by the title, 
abundant space is devoted to a series 
of month plans. These are prepared 


by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special. 
ist of wide experience. 

PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers, 

NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out. 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons. 

PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist, 
For each of these pictures Maude M, 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang- 
uage and Reading Lessons. 

STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas, 
Two other series, one of Health Sto- 
ries and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
addition there are many other stories, 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the _ between- 
recitations periods. 





der this heading is an excep- 





tionally fine collection of 
material for 





: PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Us- 
4 


Friday after- 
noons and 





PRIMARY PLANS 


other occasions 
when appropriate primary 
entertainment material may 
be needed. 
Every Teaching Need 
Provided For— 
Yet Unusually Low Priced 

















Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year, 
And when you consider that 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth— 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Later 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until October 5th. 
Simply fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. 
The book will be sent to you 


























promptly regardless of wheth- 
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[| ———_—__——_7 34, inches 


| Primary Plans and $ 
) Projects, postpaid, 


Primary Plans and Projects.....$3.60 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr....... 2.00 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 


flese areas iz) Please send 
squares at right my address 
wish the’ book Please send 
Sook” and’ the my adévess 
magazine > 


| Order Now and Pay October 5th | 


er or not remittance accom- 
panies your order. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Both Only Use This 
$4.90 Order 
Blank 





Daté ee 


CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 
given below. 





Price $3.60. 


PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 
given below and enter (or extend) my subscrip- 


tion to The INSTRUCTOR (formerly Nor. Instructor-Primary 
Plans) for one year, at your special combination price of $4.9. 


Place cross (X 
at right to indicate your preference 
as to payment. 


Name 


Post Office.. 


Street or R. F. D. 


in one of the squares (| I agree to pay not later than October 5th, 1931. 
[] I am enclosing payment herewith. 


State... 
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‘SUMMER CRUISES OF 
OLD WORLD CHARM 
LABRADOR 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
GASPE—SAGUENAY RIVER 
GULF OF ST.LAWRENCE 


9 to 14 days 
from Montreal 








The great Humber River, a famous scene 
on Newfoundland’s west coast 





Visit the Canadian Labrador of the Eskimo 
and the husky dog— Newfoundland, whose 
rugged coastline is comparable to the fjords 
of Norway—the Gaspe Coast where moun- 
tain and village present a miniature Switzer- 
lend—the mysterious Saguenay River--and 
beautiful Prince Edward Island. Excellent 
steamer accommodations, shipboard enter- 
tainments, and shore recreations to gratify 
every vacation desire. 


These refreshing cruises through the heart of 
French Canada described in illustrated folder, 


Ask any travel bureau or write 


school. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Country people are apt to minimize its| 
“Our girls and boys get! 


importance. 
all the exercise they 
the dishes and milking the cows,” says 
more than one school-board member 
when first approached on the subject 
of the playground. It is only when we 
dignify play that we give it its rightful 
place in the scheme of the school world. 
The recess periods must be supervised 
by the teacher of the one-teacher 
school. The teacher needs to spend 
some time on the playground and teach 
the children a few new games. You 
will have a chance to do some work 
with the mothers of preschool children 
and help them see the value of play. 

It will be well, before you leave the 
neighborhood, to call on some of the 
people of the district who live near the 
They will appreciate the fact 
that you are seeking information about 
your school and community. They can- 
not help but be impressed with the fact 
that you are interested in your work. 

Make a general plan of the prelimi- 
nary work which you hope to accom- 
plish. You will think of many things 
which I have failed to mention, and will 
begin to appreciate the value of your 
teacher training. You must from now 
on adapt that training to your own 
particular school needs. 

After making the preparations to 
open your school, it would be well to 
seek a complete change of scene. Go 
with congenial friends. Do not take 





CLARKE 


Steamship 
Co- Limited. 


Montreal 


9 Dominion Square Bldg. 














The Mediterranean 


See Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Naples, Pompeii, Amalfi, 
Sorrento, Stromboli, Sicily, 
Ancient Greece, Dalmatian 
Coast and Venice — in ad- 


dition to all of Europe — at 
no added cost! 
intercollegiate Student Tours are the lead- 


in offering the unusuel in treve! . . . 
sAdvetar, tun end enjoyment off the beaten 
yet mindful always of the wdecatona 
me cuitatl value of European centers. Sailin 
new Motorships SATURNIA ond 
VULCANIA. June 5, June 24, July 9. 


Send for 64-page illustrated free Book E 

All expenses INTERCOLLEGIATE 

$340.00 = TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 
and up 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FUROP 51 DAYS 


$479 


Excellent CABIN CLASS accommodations 
on steamers. Selected third, $379. 


ALL EXPENSE THORO TOUR 


of ENGLAND and FRANCE 
En route, also visit NOVA SCOTIA 
and NEWFOUNDLAND 


Make reservations at once 


SAIL JULY 8th 


Write for Tour “L”” 
Dependable and efficient travel service to all parts 
of the world at lowest rates. We welcome inquiries. 


INTERNATIONALTravel Bureau, Inc, 


“$87 years of faithful travel service” 
604 Sth Ave., N. Y.C. BRyant 9-2694 


NATURE LOVERS 


¢ to the haunts of John Burroughs. In 

heart of the Catskills. (Pleasing rates. ) 
TEACHER LODGE, Grand Gorge, N. Y. 
es 


ddi 
\ e In including two seta of envelopes 


Write for Sam 
ples 100 Vision S Care ds $1.00 
MOTT ENGRAVING CO., 1048 C St. Pa. 



































Invitations — Announcements 
100 Script Lettering $3.50 











any of your classmates with you, how- 
|ever, for then you would “talk shop.” 
|Get out in the open if you can. Go 
where you can ride horseback, or hike, 
or swim, or row a boat. Get near to 
nature—the woods, the fields, the lakes, 
| the seacoast, the mountains. Do not 
go to a fashionable summer resort. Go 
where you can wear your old clothes. 
Let your vacation equip you to enter 
the schoolroom physically and mentally 
fit, radiant and enthusiastic. 
Yours for chasing dull care away, 
JaNE Brown 





Travel Money 
76) 
Britain to the United States is 1'd.; 
in other words, one penny and one half- 
penny, equaling 3 cents. In England 
one hears the term ha’penny (half- 
penny), tuppence (two pence), and 
thrippence (three pence). 

The Irish Free State coinage has the 
English values, but the State mints its 
own. The Irish Free State coins, of 


(Continued from page 


coins. The silver pieces carry the fig- 
ures of a bull, a salmon, an Irish hunter; 
the nickel pieces, a wolfhound, a hare; 
the bronze coins, hen with chicks, sow 
with litter, a woodcock. 

In Belgium, the nickel coins have a 
hole in their center to distinguish them 
from the silver coins of higher value. 
When in Italy, consider the lira as of 
about the same value as a United States 
nickel, but do not spend such coins as 
freely!’ The currency consists princi- 
pally of paper money; gold coins are 
rare, either in Italy or in Spain. 

Such matters will soon become famil- 
iar, and you will wonder why you ever 
worried about handling foreign money. 
However, for your reserve (all funds 
‘but those currently needed) you will 
| do well to take a traveler’s tip: wherever 
you go, whenever you go, travel with 





need washing | 


artistic design, are known as the Zoo | 





travel money, that is, travelers checks. | 
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Heaven's Peak from the Continental Divide 


Scale the peaks of vaca- 
tion pleasure in Glacier Park! 


Ever trail a cowboy to the top of the world or sneak up 
on a mountain goat, lunch beside a lake of icebergs in 
midsummer or marvel at a mile-high skyline crested with 
glaciers and Montana starlight? For two weeks or two 
months—by bus, boat, foot, or horse—there's always 
something more to do in Glacier Park! Write Great 
Northern Vacations, St. Paul, about Escorted Tours. 





The New 


EMPIRE BUILDER GLACIER PARK 
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Picture Study— the bedroom, and a small oblong cut ieeat 


6 4 Pr) f ri 1 d in f t of a 
The Pastry Eaters —e ee 


(Continued from page 60) The pictures are cut from postal NORFOLK 


— f the C oa ger cards and other colored prints, and are 
| Sonvent of the Capuchins; three paint- pasted on mats of dark paper with bor- 


ings, including the “Immaculate Con- | gers left to’ simulate frames. The dav- Playground among 


a a the Louvre, for the | enport has three tiny cushions—a square Hi . : 
io are de los Venerables; and a series | 5... of blue printed cretonne, a trian- istoric Shrines 
; aintings for the sustini Son- 
2 @ Thousands of pond. rm cenit ee I Spa goa pon gular one of yellow silk, and a round | Nowhere could you spend a more profitah 
. ~ ; ille, “ ork, ~AGiZ to age one of black satin. Other details may and pleasurable Vacation than at Norfok 
Steps a Day 997 bay a large mural, ve Marriage of |}. added if desired, such as ceiling | :: ‘he “Year Round Playground Amory 


; > rine.” he fe , scaft : Historic Shrines.” 

Make each one easy and comfortable. St. Catherine, he fell ager cog lights carved from soap for all of the cl to Norfolk a oe 
Shake ALLEN’S FOOT®EASE, the anti- | suo a an injury from which he died, rooms, jars and dishes of the same mate- rc pthc ge ar tl geome Willans 

r ° : ’ . P ° ’ ’ " 
— oye 5 aoe oo “s pri > 1682. sane a a: _| rial for the kitchen cupboard, and books | historic towns on this continent. At You 
pe yy cease SOOTLRAEE jroughout a conspicuous Career as | cur from thick pasteboard and covered | town will soon be celebrated the 150 
eae ewuihten ead dancing more a painter of religious subjects, Murillo | with colored paper for the bookcase. Anniversary of Cornwallis’ Surrender an 
enjoyable. Always use it in new, | devoted his most personal talents to the | the end of the Revolution. See the batt. 
or tight shoes. Ask your druggist ‘depicting of the street children of The First Grade — of O78, Ae CES etme, 
for the new, handy shaker top tim, southern Spain, at their pranks and dosha ore Viek Norfolk for my ——. Sea beaches 

Ee Cz s . ° ° pd its water s rts, go ne nshing, 

wo convenient and economic. pay. These delightful paintings show | Makes Gingerbread Men |," 25 2 treater 
70 : OOtls S . » 
Doll address Allen’s Foot#Ease, Le Roy, N.Y. him as a genre painter of genius, who (Continued from page 16) able rates. Assure yourself of a pleasen 


was led by the devout religious life of trip by writing for full information to: 
en’s seventeenth-century Spain into a more | S0me part of the story. Those who | ( 
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make pictures for the motion-picture|‘ ~ } 


oot -Fase | A Circus Activity for play. Each child placed on his picture PORTSMOUTH 
fe Sw Se ~~~ ~~~ ~~ — Ff 











one of the gingerbread men that he 
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All the Grades had baked. ane CHAMBER 
ESS GCS TEACHERS ! (Continued from page 58) Five little carpenters made a frame COMMERCE 


U to he f are was for the motion pictures. It was of | 
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| strong man lifts them, and holds them | tacked at each corner. The pictures, ———SS 


Ey IPOD e high, so that figures telling the weight | which had been mounted on stiff card- 
can be seen by the audience. When he | board, could be easily slipped between 
Personally is through, his small attendant gathers | the frame and the back piece of card- 


Conducted re pe * * sm ae = board by the child chosen to be the For Flag Day - June 14h 
Finest Type walks off the plattorm with them with | “fJm operator.” Cardboard squares the U Ss Fl M 
. S. Flag Manual 


no more effort than is necessary to carry | width of the frame were tacked to the 
Hotels the cardboard forms which they prove | sides, so that the “picture machine” A book that should be in 
: the hands of every teacher 


offered by any company on to be. ° i : . : 
~~ =p OA, would stand. Care was taken not to let and pupil. Contains Th 


Congenial Companions. There may be chariot races, jugglers, | the edges of the side pieces project be- ; —— en 

ee Cunard Liners. costume drills, and a wild-west show. | yond the edges of the frame and inter- The American's Cred: 

SPECIAL TOUR — Interna- , ; . ° . oe ° : Bri 

tional Federation of Catholic In fact, almost anything finds a place | fere with the sliding in and out of the Ai’, a ‘a oe 

__ Alumnae, sailing July 9th, in a circus, ictures of the Flag explaining and 

to present petition to His Holiness Pope Pius The an 1 | . d dle P e ’ MAN 4 illustrating how to display 
X! for the canonization of Mother Seton. ne regular playgroud teacher may The fifth grade lent us their large spores 


: . . = it on all occasions; Cav 
Write Now for Iustrated Booklet T be the ringmaster. She will be able to} elevated puppet stage to use for our 18. tions about the Flag; Salie 
, . : ‘ ° ° # to the Flag; Details oi 
Catholic Travel Ucague keep things moving more easily than | show. The children who had made the Flag; Questions about th 
(Endorsed by leading educators and church dignitaries) one of the children, an important fac- pictures stood at the side of the stage. Flag. 20 illustrations in colors. 


° ° ° i st 50 
10 East 40th St. . . New York | tor, for much of the success of the Each child in turn told the story of his an ee Tae per 100; 500 or men 


—— ° ae ° ° “ . . $3.50 per 100; 1,000 or more $33.00 per 1,00. 
circus lies in having some attraction in picture as it appeared in the frame. aaa alan OF cane 
evidence all the time. | The subjects covered by the project | F, A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.¥. 
were reading, arithmetic, English (cre- 
A Modern Doll House ative dramatics), hygiene, and home STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MA). 
and Its Furni hi economics (sewing and cooking). In AGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY ACT 
UE RESAGS the voting, and so on, the children had OF AUGUST 24, 192 
. . " " of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans pu>- 
(Continued from page 21) an opportunity to exercise good judg- lished monthly except July and August at 
ille, New York, for April 1, 1931. 
ment, and they learned to work as a] “’pipiisher, FA. Owen Publishing Compam, 


group. Dansville, N. Y.; Editors, Helen Mildred Owen, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Elizabeth P. Bemis, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Mary E. Owen, Rochester, N. Y.; Florence 
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| from a large bar of soap, and the other 
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smaller bars. In order to make the fin- . ° Si svi .; William D, Conklin 
e Robin Hood and His R. Signor, Dansville, N. Y.; William 0! 


ishe eCeS ¢ -_ . . = Dansville, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Helen 
ished pieces smooth, place them in water een, Recheten, . 1; Deskees See 
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ond chem, 7. wher, F, " ye s ' 
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ITALY and picturesque SICILY vie the , (Continued from page 54) holders holding 1 per cent or more of 
fensstow Sno s the upper support if both parts are : , amount of stock: F. A. Owen, Dansville, N. ¥.; 
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tr pron whe ewe. te vere neem easily pushed into the soap. A small | trators, but few have excelled him in Gardner, Chicago, IIL; Kenneth | 
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one ae ane mirror is glued above the washbowl and | the art of telling a story. He spent | x y:; Mary E. Owen, Rochester, NOY ! 
STATE STREEY v . . . : ad . . ~ . j 7” 
: codes a tiny lighting fixture, carved from | years of research on many of his books Setlineh Desnuie ys. * Ouderkit 
4 soap, 1S fastened by a small nail above it. | in order that they might be historically } a a x a a A. ——e. ¥ 
‘. . eos . ity, N. Y.; J. C. Thomson, Dansville, N. }- 
FINELY The rod for the towels is of wire. beyond criticism. No careless or slip- | ~’Raown. bondholders. mortgagees, and ote 
- , p i ; ity holders, holding 1 r cent or m 
erinteD WEDDING INVITATIONS | The two frone rooms have lace cur- | shod work ever appeared signed with | security holders, holding 1 per cent or por 2 
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hed pa ne eel ete sed dows. The living-room draperies are | done for boys than his versions of the | a. Owen, Dansville, N. Y.; W. B. Bundy. OS 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards :\| | yellow, and the bedroom draperies are | King Arthur and Robin Hood cycles. | vile. N. ¥5:,G. B, Gardner, Chicas, f° rate, 
weve your copy pleinyanimalltersaia Or seeseeseeel | Striped with white and lavender. A | The beauty and dignity of his prose are | Dansville, N. 'Y.; R, H.  Beecher,.Dassyt 
cos our order Mlivd the day receivedand sent to you prepa a. ae . . > wos Es 5 x s , Dans lp See One 
F_A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO. Dansville Ny. || | Spread on the bed matches the bedroom | unsurpassed, and his style of illustra- | Fiizabeth' H. Beecher, Dansville, N. ¥.; 6,& 
_ | | draperies. There is a lace curtain over | tion fits the text perfectly. These } Shults, Hornell, N. Yes J. oo aes, Pa: 
UNIVERSITY the bathroom window; and a pair of | books, however, need the medium of the | K. A. Plough, Dansville, N. Y.; Margaret Hot 
identi aan gathered muslin curtains, decorated | teacher as reader and interpreter if Sen te in, Willima dcheta Dansville, & ©! 
. i) P ville, N. Y.; William Sahrle, Dansville, 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Howard Pyle’s work, to be followed by 
his Arthurian stories and the fascinating 
Book of Pirates. Other books by Pyle 
suitable for the reading table include 
Otto of the Silver Hand; Pepper and 
Salt, or Seasoning for Young Folks; 
Men of Iron; The Wonder Clock; and 
The Garden behind the Moon. 
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(Within easy hours of 
RiktpSanioSibed 


CALIFORNIA’S 
Greatest Playland! 


} be Mork Near the Capitol Creswick, Paul: Robin Hood (Philadel- 
—_ nn phia: David McKay, 1917). Most GLorIOUus of a// summers is thes 
. Willians pon re ee Crommelin, Emeline G.: Famous Leg- one which awaits you in Berkeley, where 
F the —- bgp ends Adapted for Children (New . . 
~ on a! Capital, and for wig te man. York: The Century Co., 1904) the annual Summer Session of the Uni- 
Tk ernon, rlington, nnapolis, : ey ° : : . 
aan 150 and Gettysburg. Lansing, Marion Florence: Life in the versity of California convenes June 22! 
. eaten An established ‘‘No Tipping’”’ Greenwood (Boston: Ginn & Co., Six wonderful weeks of inspiration un- 
tructed, policy throughout the hotel. 1907). der famous educators, with gay week-ends 
ea beache | Special Summer Rates for Teachers Pyle, Howard: Book of Pirates, com- in th hilarati l | f 
g, Surf bath, White fer infermation. piled by Merle Johnson (New York: o0 CRS MO CENENEAING Puay- Paces o 
ing ras Harper & Bros., 1921). the West...Del Monte...Tahoe...Carmel 
on oe Pyle, Howard: Men of Iron (New York: ... Yosemite! And fascinating San Fran- 
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Harper & Bros.). 
Pyle, Howard: The Merry Adventures 
of Robin Hood (New York: Charles 








cisco at your very door! Afterwards, travel 
highways or ocean lanes to other thrilling 






























































































Scribner’s Sons, 1929). . lands! Hawaii! Alaska! The Evergreen 
UTH INSTANTLY: Pyle, Howard: Ofto of the Silver Hand iw NN Playground! 
R PROFIT DAILY (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, i / You will. by th — d 
fe MEN—WOMEN, full 1929). é j ou will, by the way, havetime to atten 
« time. ‘ . . Te 
CE nar HOWE CAN AFFORD Pyle, Howard: Pepper and Salt, or Sea- A i) the N. E. A. convention in brilliant Los 
- HecTRIC. WATER jmeareh. . soning for Young Folks (New York: *, es Angeles, either before or after enrolling. 
WMAZING NEW PRINCIPL i «< pb ie a? 
INIAs Nee, Improved—boils water Harper & Bros., 1923). . LaTito, A University of California bulletin gives 
-_ ee ery eee ea Pyle, Howard: The Garden behind Q > full details of ant ms 
mee atin sells LUX instantly! the Moon (New York: Charles Scrib- » “Ss ull details of the coming Session! Write 
msn QFFER—NO ner’s Sons, 1929). Pine. \7 now for your copy to thes 
3 tars. . The > . 
——— BP |incviser company, exc sackson st., Ethhart, tog, ||! ¥!e> Howard: The Wonder Clock as cr 
14th (New York: Harper & Bros.). B E R hk E ? KE Y 
nual PARN MONEY fo.,.| CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ould be in , 
—" The Top of the World nx Berkeley, California 
ntains The YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare ; ) 
nner, words of full time at home coloring photographs. (Continued from page 68) Ont Wrotney 
vie Creed; No experience needed. No canvassing. We ; aes . 
's Creel matrect you ky curnew simple Photo Color hoping thus to get a better insight into 
od tab for particulars and Free Book to-day. the real life of Alaska. Nor were we 
laining and The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. disappointed. We met pleasant people 
peer Oe mob Ra Ea who showed the real “Alaskan spirit.” 80 
aes oe Several times we motored out into the 
about the Send for Free Catalog mining district where we saw million- —_—_—_— 
: . . dollar dredges at work. We enjoyed 
ore Sle per 2000 illustrations—Dia- 4 : : Z 20 
00 or more monds, Watches, Jewelry. | | the displays in the Agricultural College L ° 
— Largest Diamond & Watch and School of Mines. Visits to the 
ville, WN. ¥ Credit House in the World. government Experimental Farm always 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO | | proved interesting. EXPENSE TOURS 
IP, MAN. eas ay , Our next pilgrimage took us to Mt. 
Y ACT - ~ McKinley National Park. The great 
Plans _pub- feature of this park is mighty Mt. 
it at McKinley—a majestic mountain rear- 
Comms ing its head so high into the clouds 
ired Owen, . : that at times the summit is not visible 
Rochester waé Price includes round trip ocean . ° °° 
.; Florence f [ER passage, motor transportation for days, and many disappointed visitors 
D. Conklin, zp *>road, hotels, meals, sight- . . . 
Helen M. GR seeing and tips. Itineraries to go away without a glimpse of it. As 


every country in Europe. Write for free 
Manager booklet, K-821. THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


ita eae Sune. tne. the clouds are most likely to lift at 











Company night, a watchman is on duty to notify 

a or tal beit A IT’S ALOT MORE FUN! | ‘©u"ists as soon as it is possible to see 

lle, N. es Ma r EE America’s main streets —get an intimate the peak. 

he Will of glimpse of the country. . . and go for less cost. . m . 

, Ne Yi LE TOUR >| For us this happened at 10:30 in the 

G. Fowler, ork City, Niagara Falls. - 

lle, N. Y.; AND OFAMERICA-2weeksinthe | evening. The watchman rang a bell 

; Chas. EB YELLOWSTONE — including Gallatin Gate- d called “Mt. McKinley is out!” He ° ° e 

. P way, the Teton Mts. and Jackson Hole Country. | 2NG@ Calle ° inicy od ~ 

wits [MRM isteneeyectontane,ete| then went the rounds of the cabins, This is the land made romantic by 
y.: Jesse BSN ae HOGLE SPEARS TouRS | knocking on each door and repeating ° ° 

er ores SHERMAN emcA@| js screege, “The mountain wasen ime heroic deeds and tranquil beauty 





pressive sight then, but when we got up Shimmering bays and fragrant woods, old forts and fishing villages, 


“x | ALE. A. TOURS $26 









r more of , again to view it five hours later it was and the modern zest of holiday excursions! Vacations are best in 
2 . Los Angeles Convention . pce — n — re a liner of transatlantic luxuries that brings you to Yarmouth for an 
_; Mrs. F. pecial Train for members and friends. Five early morning sunshine lighting up the +s : : ». 66 : ” 
say, Dane ith ete ceaten. tener Ghitien tee y & os easy transfer to the Dominion Atlantic Railway's “ Bluenose Express 


IL. ; LeRoy tensions. ‘These cover all Scenic America @ | great white mass and bringing out here 


and “New Yorker”, or the Canadian National Railway's Limited 














Write or Call for All-Expense Tour Book—1 East 44th St., or Passr. Dept. Pier 18 N. R. (Foot 
Murray St.) NEW YORK, or 50 Franklin St., 443 Boylston St., or Passr. Dept. India Wharf, 
BOSTON, or Apply your local Tourist Agent. 


EASTERN sreamsuip unes | 


e Shafer, and include all expenses d there hes of crimson, blue, and : : i 
Dansville eae a 2c gma ~~~ sing Reames tceen pests“ trains. Swiftly then to Digby's picturesque gaiety, Chester's fashion- 
le, N. ¥.j VACATION CLUB Inc. gold was a thrilling experience and made y tin, le _—ooe 4 ; 

y.; CE 333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. ‘ " . able sparkle, the Acadian loveliness of Evangeline’s land. Only 16 
dict, Bar one realize why the Indians called it h f Bost 24 from New York 

pore, Mt. Denali, “Home of the Sun.” _Dur- SE Se Sas ae , 

er, Dane ing the two days we remained in the * 


park the mountain graciously refrained 
from again hiding its head. 

There are no sleeping cars on the 
Alaskan trains, so the night of July 29 





Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form, Perfect In exe- 
cution. Direct from the nation’s 
capital. Moderate prices. Ask for 





nger, e | f Portfolio of ples. . 
7 P WAUSLER CO... 314 Eve St was spent at the charming modern gov- 
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The New 1931 Instructor Atlas 


of the World 


With Official 1930 Census Figures; Maps 
of the Principal Countries; Maps of All the 
States; Map Showing Notable Aviation 
Flights; Gazetteer -Index of Countries, 
States and Colonies; Index of Principal 
Cities and Towns of the World; Index of 
Cities and Towns of the United States and 
Canada—a Fine Schoolroom Atlas—180 
Pages, Printed on Good Paper and Sub- 
stantially Bound in Cloth Covers. 


Price of Atlas Alone $3.00 Prepaid 


(Payable $1.00 with Order—Balance Oct. Sth. Use Order Blank Below ) 
r-——-SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


The New Instructor Atlas and 

The INSTRUCTOR (formerly Nor- 

mal Instructor-Primary Plans) 1 year 
Both for Only $4.40 


Payable $1.00 with Order and Balance 
October 5th— Use Order Blank Below | ~ 


1 2 ly inches 











The New Instructor Atlas Contains 


128 pages of maps in colors, showing every portion of 
the earth as it is today. 80 of the map pages are devoted 
to the United States, giving from two to four pages to each 
of the more densely populated states. All other parts of 
this continent and.the world at large are thoroughly cov- 
ered. The lettering on the maps is clear and clean-cut. A 


— mae =USE THIS ORDER LAA <a 


Date 

F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
C] Send me prepaid The New Instructor Atlas of the World, | 

and enter (or extend) my subscription to The INSTRUC- 
TOR (formerly Normal Instructor-Primary Plans) for one 
year, beginning with the . a .... Number, at your 
special combination price of $4.40. *{I am enclosing $1.00 
with this order and will remit $3.40 on October 5, 1931.] 


‘a Send me prepaid The New Instructor Atlas of the World, | 
price $3.60. *({I am enclosing $1.00 with this order and 
will remit $2.00 on October 5, 1931.] | 


1931. | 


*Note: If you prefer to send cash with order in full payment of 
either of the above offers, strike out words in brackets. 


RSE erence ler cay means Sen On eRe n es ener Pe NEI ee Nar em BREEN op 
Post Office 7 
A State | 
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THE New 
| INSTRUCTOR ATLAS 
¥ 7 
THE Worip 


| Wity Orrx IAL 1930 CENsus 






——— a 34 inches 


—r J 


page map of the northern hemisphere showing notable 
aviation flights is included. 

Three-page Gazetteer-Index of countries, states and col- 
onies of the world, giving area, capital, population in ac- 
cordance with latest census, and index references, and page 
number on which each may be found. This Gazetteer-In- 
dex is the most up-to-date compilation of its kind. 

Five-page Index of Principal Cities and Towns of the 
World, arranged alphabetically for the entire world and 
giving the latest official population reports of each. This 
compilation begins with the name of the place, followed by 
the name of the country or state, the population, the index 
reference and the page number of the map. 

Forty-page Index of Cities and Towns of the United 
States arranged by states, with official 1930 population fig- 
ures and index references for instantly locating any of the 
thousands of places, etc.; also an index of Canada with late 
figures of population. 

Size, Paper, Printing, Binding, Etc. 
The New Instructor Atlas is 9% x 12% inches—closed 
size and contains 180 pages. It is printed on a special high 
finish paper and strongly and handsomely bound in blue 
cloth with attractive cover stampings in blue and gold. 


A gents W ant ed 2 present an he me fpetvestes Atlas of the 


omes, Business Con- 
cerns, Etc. Liberal Commission Allowed, Write today for full particulars. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 























Subscription Department, 


copies and all necessary supplies and instructions furnished free. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


AGENTS WANTED 


To represent The INSTRUCTOR (formerly Normal Instructor and Primary Plans) 


and Other Leading Magazines in each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, 
Conferences, and Other Teachers’ Meetings. 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 
Make application AT ONCE to insure receiving assignment desired. Sample 


Address 


DANSVILLE, N. ¥. 




















June 193; 


River. Our route then took us in |g, 
urely fashion to Anchorage and Sewarj 
where we boarded our homeward-boyp; 
boat. 


EpiroriaL Note: The preceding text ¢, 
sists of excerpts from & manuscript und 
the same title which was entered jp 4, 
“Travel at Home” Group of our 1930 (, 
test. 





A Poetry-Appreciation 
Project 
(Continued from page 36) 


Bob’s recital of the lines from “Th, 
Little Brown Wren” opened up a ney 
avenue of approach. The teach; 
scanned the poem. Then Bob gave x 
much of the Christmas poem as ly 
could remember, trying valiantly 1 
scan it. 

One boy tapped off on the deck 
“Trot-i-horse, frot-i-horse, trot-i-hory. 
trot. My, but that’s fun. Can you 
scan all poems like that?” 

The teacher explained that meter js 
to poetry what time is to music, Sing 
many of the pupils were taking pian 
lessons, they told what march time was 
waltz time, and so on. Attention wa 
called to the fact that sometimes a piece 
of music changes its time and that po- 
etry also sometimes changes its mete: 
(time). 

A little girl remarked, “Poetry isn’ 
as easy to write as I thought it was. | 
had the idea that all a poet had to do 
was make his last words rhyme.” 

As a result of questions that came up 
in class, the children learned that al) 
poets are not dead nor are they all old 
men. They discovered that the nots 
in fine print in the literature textbook 
are really worth reading. Through them 
they became acquainted with the av- 
thors, and found out how their lives 
influenced their poetry-writing. 

The children worked out rhyming 
schemes and devised some aids for 
memorizing poetry. Sometimes they 
learned bits of poetry, and sometimes 
whole poems. After nearly thre 
weeks of studying poetry, and directly 
following the day on which arose the 
question, “How old are poets?” the 
teacher copied on the blackboard two 
little poems by Hilda Conkling. One 
of these she wrote when she was only 
six years old, the other when she was 
seven. Under them was written, ‘li 
Hilda Conkling could do this when 
she was so very young, what can you 
do now?” 

One girl announced that Bertha was 
always writing poetry, but was 
timid to let the teachers see it. A boy 
immediately asked how poets knew 
what to write about. Frances answered 
that Bertha wrote about whatever she 
was asked to. Bertha, visibly e™ 
barrassed, asked the teacher not to = 
sist on seeing any of the rhymes she hid 
written to amuse the children. Sh 
offered to write for the teacher a poe™ 
that was worth while. A few 4) 
later she brought to class a poem ¢ 
titled “The Father of Waters.” 

The children rapidly reviewed the 
poems they had been enjoying to check 
up on the things poets write about 
The next day various suggestions We" 
offered. Several children announct® 
that they would try to write poem 
but had to wait until they thought < 
something to write about. Judging * 
scraps of paper that interested but “il 
poetical pupils accumulated, they 
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June 


not find the process of poetry-writing 
easy. In fact, this realization led to the 
question, “Does poetry pay?” From 
clippings gleaned from the book section | 


of a daily newspaper they found that 


MA. Res |poetry seldom pays financially. “Then 
STREET | why write poetry?” someone asked. 
The general opinion was because poets 


like to express themselves that way and 
because they like to give pleasure to 
| others. 
| For a week very little was said about | 
poetry, because the children were re-| 
|Viewing punctuation rules,  Finally| 
| Seventeen poems found their way to the 
teacher’s desk. Most of them as poetry 
were poor, but as results of interest and 
effort were really valuable, The teach: 
er got permission from the authors to 
‘read the poems to the other children in 
the grade. 
One girl suggested that the poems be 
given in general assembly some morn- 
| ing. “They are wonderful,” she added. 
| This was the general opinion of all the 
children. The children who did not 
write poems tried to write a play in| 
|which the poems could be used. The! 
On the way, a = “ = Spain — | effort was not successful. The girl who} 
Havana Thea eu the Bane | suggested publicly presenting the poems 
pt empeti 7 had a very good plan for a play but she 
Three great New Electric Liners (no | Could not develop it to suit her critical 
smoother ships afloat)— California, | self, nor could the other children ar- 
Virginia, Pennsylvania. ‘range it in a way that they thought 
Largest, fastest, finest in intercoastal worthy of the poems. At last they se- 
service! Fortnightly, 13-day express sail- | af bie ol ae fs. 
Ings COast-to-coast. Also Special weter- | Cures outside at on this part S the 
| project. - 


and-rail round-trip tours. - .; ' , ; 
| “More about Alice” was the title, 
REDUCED SUMMER FARES given to the play. Choosing the char- 
Effective now acters was done in a fair and unbiased 
manner. One popular girl refused to 
be the queen when chosen for that part. | 
She thought the play too good to be 
spoiled by the stage fright that always 
overwhelmed her. She suggested a sub- 
stitute. 

From the beginning, the undertaking 
| was looked upon with pride. The chil- 
dren all offered to help in any way pos- | 
sible. They decided that there was a} 
girl in the grade who could take the 
part of teacher better than any of the 
other girls. She was timid, but agreed 
to take the part. During practice 
period the pupils who were not in class 
were excused from study hall to watch 
and criticize. Their criticism ‘was 
kindly, although at times stern. 

The practicing procedure was as fol- 
lows: first, all parts were learned; sec- 
ond, the children took fifteen minutes 
of the English class period to practice; | 
and third, after five classroom re-| 
hearsals, the whole cast had two re- 
hearsals in the auditorium. The play | 
'was then ready to be given in general | 
| assembly. 

Costumes were simple, since the chil- | 
dren had voted that it was more fun to| 
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LIFORNIA 


See unfamiliar sights—gain refreshing 
new impressions! “A real tonic to nerves 
—this difference,’’ doctors say. 











Ideal Connections — 
National Education 
Association 
Convention 
June 28—July 4 
Round Trips 
One way water— 

One way rail 


HAVANA TOURS 
~9-day all-expense 
inclusive tours to 
Havana and return 
by Panama Pacific 
Liner. 

Ask for folder 

















Apply to No. 1 Drocdway, New York; 460 
Market Street, San Francisco; our offices else- 
where or authorized S. S. or R. R. agents. 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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foryour VACATION ~~ 


REST im 
ROMANCE ,° 
SPORT ¢ 


Theveryatmosphere IN THE UPPER 
of this legend-laden PENINSULA of 





land is teeming with 
romantic inspiration. MICHIGAN | get them together without spending 
Forest trails among | “ Seventh-grade children | 


any money. 
not included in the cast offered to lend | 
anything that could be used. 

It is never possible for a teacher to 
know the entire results of any day’s 
work or of any project. In so far as this| 
teacher could measure results they 
were: 
1. The children changed their atti- | 
| cude toward poetry. 

2. They memorized an average of 
| five poems each. 

3. They learned something of the 
, structure of poetry. 

4. They appreciated the work in-| 
volved in writing poetry. 





whispering pines 
andhemlocks—silver 
moons that dance on 
Mirror lakes—and 
Waves that croon 
and moan on lonely 
shores! Romance? 
Adventure? Bound- 
less quantities of both. 

And sport! Surf-bathing in 3 great lakes 
~sailing —canoeing — Golf — fishing — hiking. 
Too, this land is rich in historical interest. 

Come to The Upper Peninsula, by motor, 
tail, boat or plane. Enjoy our fine hotels 
and resorts, Address The Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau at Marquette, Michigan 


The land f for full particulars. 
HIAWATHA 
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Simple 
Desserts 


are best! 


HILDREN actually prefer 

simple sweets. Frozen desserts, 
moulded fruits, delicious tender gela- 
tins are the general favorites, And 
Royal — the famous quick setting 
gelatin — plays.an important part in 
making them in class demonstration 
work as well as at home. e 


*ORANGE PINEAPPLE ICE CREAM: Dis- 
solve 1 package Royal Quick Setting Gelatin 
(orange flavor) in 24 cup boiling water. Add %{ 
cup crushed canned pineapple chopped fine, }4 
cup pineapple juice, and }; cup sugar. Place in 
freezing tray of refrigerator and chill until thick, 
about 10 minutes, Meanwhile, beat 1 cup heavy 
<ream until stiff. Slowly beat in 1 cup milk, a little 
at a time. Add to thickened gelatin mixture in 
tray. Mix well. Freeze in refrigerator without 
stirring for 4 to 6 hours. Makes 1 quart, 


Send for free Recipe Booklet! 


ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. G-175, 691 Washington Street, N.Y. C. 


Please send me free..... copies of Gelatin Kecipe 
Booklet 





ROYAL ICE CREAMS* and sherbets 


have a delicious 
make them often in 
frigerater trays. 


velvety texture— 
freezer or re- 


You'll find Royal gives a smooth- 
as-silk texture to ice creams and 
sherbets. And nothing makes such a 
delightfully colorful dessert as a 
sparkling mould of Royal Gelatin 
combined with fresh fruit. 


With Royal a finished gelatin des- 
sert can be made in a single period 
lesson. For Royal takes only an hour 
to jell... or less with electric refriger- 
ation. Teachers find it pays to specify 
Royal — the quick setting gelatin 
for class use. Six de- 
licious flavors: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, 
Cherry, Orange, 
Lemon and Lime. 





Name _ 
Position 
School - 


School Address 
NEW PACKAGE ,... én 
a different color for each 
of the six Royal flavors 


City 


State 
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CRUISE.... 


with this COLORFUL BOOKLET 


A GRIPPING story of vacation adventure in Alaska lies just 
within the cover of this booklet. Write for it— choose your 
vacation from the seven reasonably priced Alaska Line tours 
of 9 to 35 thrilling days. Read of the thousand mile cruise 
along the scenic Inside Passage to this most romantic corner 
of America. Picture sky-piercing peaks rising sheer above 
deep blue fjords, sun-bleached totems guarding Indian ruins, 
creeping glaciers plunging endlessly into the sea. These scenes 
and more await you in picture and story in our 
free booklet “Alaska.” Write for it today. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PIER TWO, ROOM 107-— SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
or contact your nearest ticket or tourist agency 
































John Hancock Series 


“For the defense of 
American Liberty” 


So reads the Commission 
issued by the Continental Con- 
gress to George Washington, 
dated June 19, 1775, and 
signed by John Hancock, 
President of the Congress. 

Next to the Declaration of 
Independence, this Commis- 
sion is the most important 
document bearing the famous 
John Hancock signature. 

The Commission itself, 
creased and worn, probably 
from being carried on General 
Washington’s person through 
his campaigns, is now pre- 
served in the Library of Con- 
gress with other historic 


documents. 
A full-size facsimile of the Wash- 
1 44 


ington Commission (8%”" x 1514”, 
suitable for framing) has toll, 
made by this Company from the 
original, and may be obtained by 
individuals and organizations sign- 
ing and mailing the coupon below. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


or BosTonm. Massacnuserrs 


inquiey Baress, 197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your facsimile of the Washing- 
ton Commission. I enclose 4 cents to cover 
postage. 


Name. 


Address 
N. 1. 


Over Sixty-Eight Years in Busines 














® Enjoy New Phases 
of World Travel in 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


@ You'll want to return from 
Europe this Fall with the 
many unforgettable impres- 
sions resulting from a trip 
through Soviet Russia. New 
Spring and Summer Itineraries 
cover every phase of travel 
and world interest—commu- 
nal, city, and country life; new 
trends in school and theatre; 
women’s clubs and _ social 
work; rare scenic beauty; in- 
dustrial activity; medieval 
splendors and art treasures; 
varying life and customs 
among 200 different nation- 
alities. 








Rates are low for individual 
or group travel in 1931. Trips 
are quickly and easily ar- 
ranged. Accommodations are 
modern and comfortable. In- 
quire full information from 
your Travel Agent or IN- 
TOURIST. General Booklet **E.” 


INTOURIST 


U. S. A. Representative of the 
STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


of the U.S. S. R. 
452 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


THE 


| the poets in order to find out how their 
| early experiences influenced their poetry. 
(They found this especially enjoyable. 
It created an active interest in biogra- 
phy and kept a number of biographies 
belonging to the school library in con- 
stant circulation.) 

6. The project did more toward 
strengthening the bonds of fellowship 
in the grade than anything that had 
happened that year. 

7. It brought to light certain undis- 
covered qualities in several pupils. 

8. For a while punctuation and parts 
of speech lost some of their monotony, 
for they basked in the reflected glory of 
poetry. 

9. It greatly improved the quality 
and content of composition 
Many pupils began consciously fitting 
the words to the theme in order to 
make a desirable effect. 

10. Out of the poetry project grew 
a vocabulary project. 
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Art Lessons 
in Flower Arrangement 





(Continued from page 55) 


As I looked about this room, I saw 
| that two girls had just finished filling 
a tall gray-green vase with yellow tu- 
lips, and that a boy was helping arrange 
some tulips and daffodils in a wicker 
basket. Another child was having dif- 
ficulty with some hyacinths, violets, 
and dandelions. They would not stay 
in position in the low bowl that she had 
found. What could she do? Some chil- 
dren suggested a tall vase, and some 
thought that the hyacinths were too 
heavy. The child did not want to give 
up the hyacinths. We decided that the 
tall flowers must stand erect, but that 
flowers that grow low to the earth 
could lie down in the water. The three 
| hyacinths were placed in the center of 
a shallow bowl, using a glass support. 
Around these we placed the dandelions 
and violets and a few violet leaves. One 
little girl called it a flower island. 


In another room the children were in- 


terested in arranging flowers in the 
Japanese manner. They had learned 
that the Japanese women and young girls 
and the men, too, spend much time ar- 
ranging bowls of flowers. These chil- 
dren had definite rules that helped them 
to make a very beautiful arrangement. 
Some of the rules are: 
| 1. Never crowd a great many flowers 
| together. 


2. Do not have both sides of the con- | 


tainer exactly alike in arrangement of 
the flowers. 
3. Make the loveliest flower the most 
| important in the bouquet. 


4. Have colors that are alike together, 


and for interest add a different color, 
e.g., a touch of yellow with lavender 
flowers. 

§. Always try to find a container 
that is just the right size and shape for 
the flowers, also the right color. Then 
find the right place for the container, 

|or find the place first and arrange the 
flowers so that they go beautifully in 
that place. 

Such rules do not seem too complex 
for children when we realize that they 
are working with them and understand 
why it is that we must not crowd 
flowers, why the most perfect flower 
should be the most important, and how 
the colors of all the other flowers could 
help to make this flower more beautiful. 
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Enliven Your School Work . . . Increase the Interest 
of Your Pupils ... Get Better Results . . . with the 


INSTRUCTOR 
PLAN BOOK 


_ For Teachers of All Grades 


Three Volumes 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
IiI—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Nature Study 
Picture Study 
Plays and 
Exercises 
Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books are entirely new and have 
been prepared by many teaching 
specialists of high standing in the 
branches represented. The selection, 
arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence R. Signor, of 
the editorial staff of The Instructor. 


A Wealth of Material in 
Every Department 


The department devoted to Litera- 
ture and Language contains 57 pages of 
selections and methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 pages—46 pic- 
tures with stories of the pictures and 
artists, and methods of study. 

The 48 pages of Biography cover 33 
characters used in school study. 

54 pages are given to Projects, with 
a variety of subjects. 

89 games are included in the 30 
pages devoted to that section. 

48 pages are allotted to interesting 
studies in American History. 

Geography has 54 pages of material. 


Biography 
Games 
Geography 
History 
Hygiene 





Profusely 
Illustrated 
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Only in 
Complete 
Sets 


44 pages are devoted to Hygiene, 
with health rhymes, stories, plays, ete. 
57 pages of Nature Study material. 

Under Seat Work there are 48 pages 
of fascinating occupational work. 

An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment: material will be found under 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 

The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pic- 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study. 

The three volumes are each 6% x 
9% inches and contain a total of 672 
pages; binding is full cloth in Royal 
blue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we gladly 
extend credit until October 5th. Sim- 
ply fill out the coupon below, mail it to 

us and the books will be 











Instructor Plan Books, 
3 volumes complete, postpaid 


Instructor Plan Books - - 


The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr. - 





$3.60 


$3.60 | Both 
2.00 | Only 


Order Now and Pay October 5th 


mm 


sent to you promptly. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 


Order 
Blank 


$4.90 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Place cross (X) 
of the 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes. 


Price $3.60. 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 





Plac 
at right t 
ast 


Be cicieciatpunncontptoen 


Post Office............. 





| Street or R. F. D.... 


tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex- 
tend) my subscription to The INSTRUCTOR (formerly Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans) for one year, at your special 
combination price of $4.90. 

cross |X) in one of the squares {| I agree to pay not later than October 5th, 1931. 


o payment. [] I am enclosing payment herewith, 
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that lines and mass are filled with col- 
ors that harmonize. 

2. We have two ways of arranging 
flowers. We can think of them as indi- 
viduals, so lovely that we want only 
two or three in a container. We are 
then not interested in masses of color so 
much as we are in shape, texture, fra- 
grance, and the color within the flower. 
The other way of arranging flowers is to 
think of them in mass, collectively. 
Here it is that we are interested in color 
—brilliant color or delicate color, con- 
trasting color or related color. We are 
interested in harmonizing several’ dif- 
ferent kinds of shapes, but we are not 


Ye like to know how the Japanese ar- 
range their flowers, so that we, too, may 
ve bowls and vases of lovely cut flow- 


ef. 

jn a public school that I visited, the 
hildren in the elementary grades have 
gnnal lessons in flower study, which 
gcudes arranging flowers as well as 
owing them. Garden clubs all over 
he United States are very much inter- 
sted in helping children realize the joy 
at comes from living with flowers. 
this particular school had the support 
such a garden club. Besides the flow- 
sthat they grew, they were interested 
in wild flowers—how they could protect 
tem, which ones they could pick, and | interested in the individual flower. 

shich ones must be left to be enjoyed | 3. No matter how beautiful the flow- 
wy all who walk in Nature’s garden. | ers may be, we cannot imagine a perfect 
Vid flowers are to be found in every! arrangement without a harmony be- 
wor, shape, and size. Some are tiny, tween flower and container. Some of 
ome delicate, while others are strong the most beautiful arrangements have 
ind bold. The rules that hold true for been made in the simplest bowls and 
wanging garden flowers are also true| vases. A successful bowl brings out the 
for flowers that we call wild. beauty of the flowers. It never attracts 
The following is a brief summary of | attention to itself. Dull finish in pot- 
he points to teach children in the ar- tery makes a very pleasing background, 
angement of flowers: tage as do colors that are not so bright 
|. Flowers express within themselves | as the most important color of the flow- 
il the elements of art, since the stem |ers. Glass is especially suitable for flow- 
s line, the leaves and flowers are mass, 
vhile all three are color. Nature has 
sanned a beauty of rhytlim in the rela- 
ion of stem to leaf and flower, just as 
te has made the blossom the center of 
terest, subordinating leaf and stem. 
Ve find harmony in related colors for 
the large areas, and interest and balance 
nacontrasting color. We work for the 
jheing of flowers so that the stems 
weate a leading line, so that the leaves 





leaves. A container must also be se- 
lected for the shape in relation to the 
flower. It must allow for plenty of 
water and fresh air, since stems and 
leaves and blossoms must be nourished 
if they are to live. 

4. The Japanese make a bowl of flow- 
ers the most perfect thing in a room; all 
else is second to it. The placing of the 
bowl after it is arranged is quite as im- 
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PAINS 


CRAMPS — CALLOUSES 


HERE? 


One of the most painful foot conditions is a weakening or falling 
of the Metatarsal Arch. When the ligaments and muscles support- 
ing it become strained or weakened, the misplaced bones press on 
the nerves and blood vessels in the ball of the foot, causing cal- 
louses, burning sensations, cramped toes, spreading of the foot, or 
enlarged joints. 

First find out exactly what causes your discomfort. When you 
have your stockinged feet tested on Dr. Scholl’s Pedo-graph, the 
nature and extent of any foot arch weakness you may have is 
immediately revealed. 


a FOOT TEST IS FREE 


Foot Comfort Experts especially trained in 
Dr. Scholl’s Scientific Methods, make this 
Test for you. If your feet are normal, they 
will tell you. If they are not, the correct 
Dr. Scholl Appliance or Remedy for your 
relief is demonstrated, to prove to you how 
easy it is to have comfort. 

If you need support for your arches, Dr. 
Scholl’s Arch Supports will be molded to 
conform to the shape of your individual 
arches, giving just the right support at the 
right spot. Later on, as the condition im- 
proves, they are raised. Soon your feet are 
restored to normal, after which the Sup- 
ports no longer need be worn. No “arch 
support” shoes will do this for you. 

Mail coupon now for Dr. Scholl’s valu- 
able booklet “The Feet and Their Care” 
and name of dealer nearest to you who 
can give your feet a thorough test. 


Dt Scholl's 


Foot Appliances and Remedies 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc., age address nearest office) 
213 W. Schiller St., Chicago. 62 W. 14th St., New York 
Send me Dr. Scholl's Booklet on Care of the Feet and name of dealer in my town. 





It is unwise to negiect this con- 
dition or to experiment with it. 


CALLOUSES 

ON THE SOLE 
indicate that the 
arch across the 
ball of the foot 
has broker down, 





GET THIS 
TEST 








Dr. Scholl’s New Improved 
Arch Supports are wern in 
men’s and women’s shoes 
with ease and comfort. 














Normal 
fous 











Weak 
Foot 











Flas 

Foo: 
Pede-graph prints of your 
stockinged feet reveal the 
nature, extent and cause of 
any foot arch weakness. By 
all means get this Test if your 
feet hurt. It costs you noth- 
ing. Mailthecouponat vance. 
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Welcome Stranger and Friend to this COME UP TO EVANGELINE LAND 
INN OF HOSPITALITY in NEW YORK SEE QUAINT TP i eS ] 











the Prince George Hotel 


allows a 





SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
TO 
EDUCATORS 














Near Largest Department Stores 
Convenient to Theatres 

















Steamship Piers and all 








Transportation Lines 





1000 Rooms all with Bath 
5 Dining Rooms 
Coffee Shoppe 
Largest Hotel Lounge 
in New York 


























«« Regular Rates »» 


$2.50 to $4.00 
$4.00 to $6.00 


Single Rooms with Bath - . . . 
Double Rooms with Bath - - - - 
Rooms with Twin Beds and Bath’ - - - $5.00 to $7.00 
Rooms with Double Bed—Cot-Bed and Bath - $4.50 for 3 

or $1.50 per Person 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 











| 9TH ST. 5TH AVE.-.NEW YORK--Allburn M. Gutterson, Mgr. 











NOVA 
SCOTIA 


THIS SUMMER! 


PICTURESQUE DIGBY, NEARBY “THE PINES” HOTEL 


COME in June, just after school closes ... when the 
orchards are a mass of fragrant bloom. Or in late August 
and early September . . . when the trees are ruddy with 
ripening fruit. You'll discover a quaint, pastoral, vacation 
land, where yoked oxen till the fields. .. tidy white-cottaged 
hamlets . . . sail-flecked fishing ports. Golf, tennis, motor- 
ing, canoeing, camping, fishing . . . the sports you most 
enjoy! Visit Digby .. . historic Annapolis Royal... Grand 
Pré, famed in song and story . . . old citadelled Halifax. 

Delightful new hotelsto welcome y ouwith old-fashioned 
| hospitality . .. luxurious comfort at moderate rates. Pleas- 


ure-filled days... 





nights when the murmur of the sea 
and the breeze-swept pines lull you to restful sleep. 


i 

! 

| It’s only an overnight sail Ly steamer to Yarmouth—from Bos- 
tonor New York. Write for All-E-xpense Tour folder, None better, 


= «DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY & 





Address 50 Franklin Street, Boston, or care Cana- 
dian Pacific, 344 Madison Avenue, New York, 
or nearest tourist agency. 
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Each large full-color picture is mount- 
ed on a heavy mat and is enclosed in a 


folder of heavy art paper, size 
inches, containing study material. 


10 x 18 
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of — Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES—LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES 


HIS series offers full-color reproductions in two sizes from a carefully selected list of well- 


known paintings adapted for study in elementary schools. 
interests and also to meet the teacher’s needs in correlation. 


standpoint of children’s 


Large Full-Color Pictures [:..:*:] 


Teacher 

These large pictures are for the teacher’s use in the 
classroom. They are faithful reproductions in full color 
of the original paintings and are large enough to be 
seen by the whole class. 

Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art 
paper, size 10 x 13 inches. 

On the inner pages of the folder is printed an inter- 
pretive story of the picture, the story of the artist, and 
questions to ask the pupils. The questions are designed 
to help the children find out for themselves the signifi- 
cance of the picture. There are also helpful suggestions 
to the teacher for correlation with other subjects. 

This arrangement of the pictures in folders enables 
the teacher to keep each picture with its study material 
readily available for class use. The folders also serve 
as a protection to the pictures when not in use. 

The prices of the large, full-color pictures. mounted 
and enclosed in folders, are given below. 


30 cents each 
PREPAID 


25 cents each 


~~ NOT PREPAID 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects— 


50 or more of any one or assorted subjects 


[Instructions for Ordering 


The subjects were chosen from the 


Full-Color Miniatures 


In Picture Study, it is particularly desirable that the 
pupils be provided with smaller copies of the pictures 
for their individual study and use in composition work, 
etc., and for notebooks. 

To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is im- 
portant that these small pictures be in full colors, the 
same as the larger reproductions used by the teacher; 
for color in paintings is an integral part of, and not 
simply an adjunct to, every artistic quality in the picture. 

These miniatures, size 31% x 4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the col- 
ors of the original paintings. They are put up in pack- 
ages of one dozen of a subject. 

Prices of the miniatures are given below. See note 
following prices in regard to orders for fractional dozens. 


For the 
Pupils 


__20 cents per dozen 
PREPAID 


12 cents per dozen 


NOT PREPAID 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but the 
packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in 
addition to one or more full dozens in order to exactly 
provide for the number of pupils in each class or grade. 


Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) * 


50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) * — 


When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether you 
wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size, 


The full-color miniatures are put up in 
packages of one dozen of a subject. 
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The use of the 
Color Prints is not confined 
exclusively to picture study. 
The large prints are splendid- 
ly adapted for schoolroom 
decoration. Beautiful cards 
for Christmas, Easter, and 
other occasions can be made 
with the miniature prints. 
Calendars with large or min- 
iature full-color prints are al- 
ways acceptable. Other ways 
of employing the prints in 
drawing and handicraft peri- 
ews will suggest themselves, 
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Deer in the Forest, Twilight— 
Bonheur [seer 
Dignity and Impudence—Lanad- 
The Balloon—Dupre 
By the River—Lerolle 
The a of the Lark—Breton 
‘rigate Cc onstitution— 
“old Ironsides ohnson 
_indien Roasting Corn— 
“Lookout—“‘All’s Well’’— 
mer 
The Windmill tuysdael 
The Return of the Mayflower 
—Boughton 
Sir Galahad—Watts 
Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 
Spring—Mauve 
The Helping Hand—Renouf 
The Knitting Lesson—Millet 
Madonna of the Chair— 
Raphael 
> Cook—Chardin 
Royhood of Raleigh— 


ais [ner 
The Sackville Children—Hopp- 


36 The Grand 


43 


A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
Washington Crossing the Del- 
aware—Leutze 
Detail of Sistine 
Raphael 
T Flying 
The Horse 
Road 
Corot 
The Storeroom 
Madonna _ of the 
Botticelli 
Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
George Washington—Stuart 
The Money Counter—Murillo 
Feeding Her Rirds—Millet 
The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 
Canal, Venice— 


Madonna— 


Cloud—Patterson 
Fair—Bonheur 
Through the Trees— 


De Hooch 
Magnificat— 


Turner 

The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
teturn to the Farm—Troyon 
Autumn—Maure 

The Gleaners—Millet 

Fog Warning—Homer 

Holy Night-—Correggio 

Oxen Plowing-Bonhbeur 


The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 


f Harp of the Winds—Martin 


6 Avenue at 


The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
Madame LeBrun and Daugh- 
ter—Vigee-LeBrun 

Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 

Mona _ Lisa—Da Vinci 

The Blue Boy—Gainshorough 

Portrait of the Artist—-Rem- 
brandt 

The Angelus—Millet 

Children of the Shell—Murillo 
Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 


The Jester—Hals 
Middelharnis— 
{ Dyck 


of Charles I-—Van 
The Valley Farm—Constable 
Columbus— Del Piombo 
Icebound—Metcalf 
Madonna del Gran’ 
Raphael 


Ilobbema 
Children 


Duea- 
[quez 


2 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 


67 


The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 
Spring—Corot 

Lavinia—Titian 

The Spinner—Maes [meer 
A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 


68 
69 


2 Madonna of the 


List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes—Large Pictures and Miniatures 


» of Innocence—Reynolds 
The Torn Hat—Sully 


Mill Pon?—Inness 
The Pictograph—Alexander 
The Market Cart—Gainsbhorough 
Madonna — Child — Fra 
Filippo Lip 
The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 
E rasmus—Holbein 
5 Belated Kid—W. M. 
Girl in Holland — 
1e Escaped Cow—Dupre 
The os Water Mill—Hob- 
ber 
Children of the Sea—Israels 
The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
Syndics of The Cloth Guild- 
Rembrandt 
Northeaster—Homer 
Harpies—Del 
Sarto 
Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
The Blessing—Chardin 
Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
Bringing Home the Newborn 
Calf— Millet 


$ The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y: 
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od NEWFOUNDLAND 


Four days ashore where the air is spicy 
with balsam and spruce. There’s swim- 
ning, boating and interesting sight- 
sting . . . amid scenery that is sublime. 





Bight days at sea on the famous ‘‘Ft. St. 
George’? or the ‘‘Nerissa.’’ ‘Trans- 
atlantic liners—steady and speedy, with 
all the refinements of Furness Service. 


1 30 INCLUDING 
Up A.L EXPENSES 

First-class accommodations with meals on 

steamer; maintenance on steamer for 2 day 


top-over at Halifax, N. S., and for 2 day 
stop-over at St. John's, Newfoundland, 


Sailings every Saturday. “Furness Red 
Cross’’ connections for Montreal, 


FURNESS 
Red Coons ym 


34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins) or 
565 Fifth Ave., New York or any Authorized Agent 
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7th Ave., 51st St., New York 


1000 ROOMS ~ 1000 BATHS 
Each With Bath and Shower 
Circulating Ice Water — Servidor 
RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
DAILY RATES 


Single a Double 
$300 $450 
$350 $500 
$400 $600 


ROY MOULTON, Mgr., CiRcle 8500 





TRIAL OFFER 


Queen Nefertiti 
Beauty Set $2.95, Postage Prepaid 
IMPORTED FROM EGYPT 

Includes $3.00 jar Skin Food, yourchoice 
of Love Flower, Saidea, Queen Nefer- 
titi or Violet Egyptian Perfumes, 75¢ 
bottle of Hand Lotion and $1.50 box. 
Egyptian Face Powder, C. O. D. or 
Money Order $2.95. Money back guarantee 

EGYPTIAN BEAUTY PRODUCTS, Inc. 
215 C. A. Johnson Bidg., Denver, Calo, 











CIAL TRIAL OFFER: Developing any size roll 
cents; prints 8 cents esch. Beautiful 7 inch En- 

ment 20 cents. Send for Special Bargain List. 
a moro FINISHING yeoman 


li Ave., Roanoke, Va. 








{e\ ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC 
a8 FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 

= CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
fF 443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON 0.C. 
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Some Rewards of Travel 


The first 2,000 replies received from 
a questionnaire addressed to a list of 
4,300 American tourists from every 
walk of life, who, in a period of three 
months last year traveled in Europe and 
spent a total of $2,650,000, offer data 
that will be of interest to prospective 
travelers. The findings have been com- 
piled by Dr. Ernest Gray Keller, orig- 
inator of student tours and general 


manager of a well-known Travel Club. | 


In the past five years Dr. Keller has 
supervised the European wanderings of 
more than 14,000 Americans. 

“Ideas as to why Americans go 
abroad are varied and cover a wide 
range,” Dr. Keller declared. “With the 
exception, perhaps, of the British, Amer- 


icans are considered the greatest travel- | 
ers on earth. They have gained the | 


reputation of being superficial travelers 
and of being indifferent when it comes 
to appreciation of cultural values. I 
determined to put these various views 
to the test and to discover if possible the 
prime motives of, and the chief values 
derived from, a European trip. I have 
examined and analyzed 2,000 of the first 
returns received. Twenty-nine per cent 
of the travelers were younger than 25 
years of age and forty-eight per cent 
were under 30. To othe question: “What 
are the chief motives that prompted you 


to go to Europe?” 38.15 per cent re- | 


ported educational interests in various 
fields. Other replies, in order, included 
the Passion Play, pleasure, love of trav- 
el, recreation and health, to fulfill a de- 
sire for adventure, curiosity, and the 
sea voyage. The numbers of varied in- 
dividual motives classed under ‘all other 
motives’ are not sufficient to warrant 
enumeration. Curiously, perhaps, since 
the majority were women in most of the 
tour parties, only one out of 2,000 men- 
tioned shopping as the chief motive. 
“To the question as to the greatest 
positive values derived from the trip,” 
continued Dr. Keller, “47.35 per cent of 
the 2,000 answers mentioned ‘broader 
outlook on life’ and ‘educational and 
cultural gain, including appreciation of 
art and beauty.” Ten per cent of the 
travelers stated that they returned with 
a better understanding of, and more 
vital interest in, Europe and with a 
kindlier feeling toward Europeans. 
While only 5 mentioned ‘new social 


contacts’ as their first motive for mak- | 


ing the trip, as many as 256, on their 


_return home, considered the new ac- 


quaintances and friendships made as the 
greatest positive value derived from the 
trip. More than 25 per cent of the re- 
plies indicated that the travelers re- 
ceived what they anticipated; 67.7 per 
cent received more than they anticipat- 
ed, and § per cent less than they antic- 
ipated. In support of the idea that 


European travel is a good investment, | 


Dr. Keller quoted a high school teacher 
from Oklahoma, who wrote the follow- 
ing on the reverse side of the question- 
naire: 

“ “Two banks in our community failed 
last week and some of my friends lost 
their savings. Last summer I invested 
my savings in a trip to Europe. No 
financial crisis ever can deprive me of 
the memories of that pleasant and edu- 
cational experience. Dividends come to 
me almost daily in enriched conversa-~ 
tion and a better understanding of much 
that I read and study. My savings are 
safe, regardless of banks,’” 
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Weekly Sailings 
from NEW YORK 
calling at 
HAVANA 


en route 


Apply any authorized Gour- 
ist cAgent or Gen'l “Passen- 
ger “Dept., Goot of Wall St. 
Uptown Office 545 Difth 
Avenue, New ‘York. 
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XICO CITY 


IN THE EGYPT OF THE NEW WORLD 
Ideal Summer Vacations 
14 22 days..§225 and 
AM Expenses Included 
DELIGHTFUL CLIMAT€ 


(70° MEAN TEMPERATURE) 
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Sail aboard a great modern liner on a Ward Line Tour that 
will carry you through the delightful, romantic Mexico you’ve 
read about...up a mountain side on the rail climb from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico City, 7000 feet above the sea. Stop at 
Havana in each direction, The low all-expense fares cover 
shipboard accommodations during glorious invigorating days 
at sea, meals and hotels ashore and sight-seeing trips in both 
Mexico City and Havana. 


cAll Expense (ruises to 
HAVANA 
10 and 13 “Days ~ $140 up 


Including every cost... shipboard accommodations, meals and first-clase 
hotel ashore and four distinct sight-seeing trips in and around Havana. 


WARD @ LINE 
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Famed Pikes Peak Through Beautiful “Gatewa 


No Extra Cost to Stop 
In Pikes Peak Region 


Delegates to N. E. A. Convention Can Break Monotony 
of Long Train Trip—The Ideal Summer V acation Region 


Those attending the N. E. A. Convention can include a visit to the scenic Pikes Peak 
Region at no extra fare cost. Railroads grant side-trip or stop-over privileges at no extra 
cost within return limit of tickets. Your ticket agent can route you so that you can enjoy 
this pleasant break in the monotony of a long journey. 

What an opportunity to enjoy the cool, pine-spiced breezes here at the foot of the 
mountains where there's something to do and to see all summer long. 

Accommodations to meet desires of any purse limitation, whether you stop going to or 
returning from the convention, or come here for an ideal vacation. 

Colorado College Summer School of Music will be open, as will be Broadmoor Art 
Academy, Blair's Business College and Colorado Springs Grade and High School 


For any detailed information don’t hesitate to write to— 


COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
527 Independence Building, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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JosEPHINE Cor iss PRESTON 


AN ARTICLE in our current issue by 
| Josephine Corliss Preston is the first of 
a series which will appear during the 
coming school year. Mrs. Preston be- 
gan her long service as an educator in 
the rural schools of Minnesota. She 
served as county superintendent of 
schools in Walla Walla County, Wash- 
ington, and for sixteen years was super- 
intendent of public instruction of the 
state of Washington. Appointed to 
membership on the state board of edu- 


Mrs. Preston is a life director of the 
National Education Association, of 
which she was president in 1919-20. 
At the meeting of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, held in 
San Francisco in 1923, she acted as 
chairman of the rural section, and in 
| 1925-26, was president of the National 
Council of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education. 


Bair THOMSON 


THIS issue contains an article by 
Blair Thomson dealing with a project 
in poetry appreciation, together with a 
page of posters correlated with the ac- 
tivity. Miss Thomson has been for 
several years a teacher of English in the 
schools of Gainesville, Florida, and is 
the author of articles on the history of 
Florida and on other subjects. 





A. HELEN ANDERSON 


where the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations will meet July 27 to August 2, 
is by A. Helen Anderson. She received 
her A.B. degree from the University of 
Denver, and has also done graduate 
work there. Miss Anderson has been a 
teacher of English in South High 
School, Denver, and for two years has 
been supervisor of publications of the 
Denver public schools. She has con- 
tributed to the Journal of the National 
Education Association, to the Journal 
of Education, and to other magazines. 


Epna M. BRANDT 
AN ARTICLE this month on a records 





| unit is contributed by Edna M. Brandt. 


She received her B.S. degree from 
Columbia University, and has been for 
a number of years an instructor and 
supervisor of industrial arts in the 
schools of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Miss Brandt has also taught industrial 
arts in summer sessions of Horace Mann 


University. 


Mary LINDSEY 
RutH V. ANGELO 


|THE series of articles on a “Pet Park” 
activity, concluded this month, was 
contributed by Ruth V. Angelo and 
Mary Lindsey, teachers in Alexandria 
Demonstration School, University of 
California at Los Angeles. Miss Angelo 
was graduated from Indiana State Nor- 
mal School, Terre Haute, Indiana, and 
Miss Lindsey from Occidental Col- 











lege, Los Angeles. They are both 
on leave of absence from their school 
| this year, doing graduate work at 
_ Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Among 
Our Contributors 


cation, she later served as its president. | 


| her B.S. degree from Columbia Univer- 


School, Teachers College, Columbia | 
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AGNEs JEAN Douctass 


THIS month’s issue contains an artic, 
by Agnes Jean Douglass, who is head of 
the art department of State Teacher 
College, Platteville, Wisconsin. She p. 
ceived her B.S. degree from the Uni. 
versity of Minnesota, and the degree of 
bachelor of art education from the An 
Institute of Chicago. She has jy 
studied at the University of Chicagy 
and Columbia University. 

| Miss Douglass’ previous teaching ex. 
perience includes that as art supervisg 
of the public schools of Whiting, In. 
diana; head of the art department of 
Central State Teachers College, Steven; 
Point, Wisconsin; and art instructor 
the University of Minnesota. She js; 
contributor to School Arts Magazin 
and to other educational journa's, 


at 





EpNa HARTMANN STOWELL 


MODERNISTIC designs for cut-out 
animals are presented on a page 
Edna Hartmann Stowell. Mrs. Stowel 
is a graduate of Sauk County Training 
School, Reedsburg, Wisconsin, wher 
\she now teaches in Twin Pine Run 
School, grades 1 to 8. 





Giapys E. WInNE 





ONE of the current contributors of pri 
mary material is Gladys E. Winne, who 
was formerly teacher of the first grade 
in Edgewood School, Scarsdale, New 
|York. Miss Winne was graduated from 
the State Normal School, Geneseo, New 
York, and has studied at the University 
of Rochester, Rochester, New York, 
and at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Her teaching experience in- 
cludes work in rural and village school 
in New York, as well as in privat 
schools in New York and Texas. 








LILLIAN SCHNAPP 








TWO handwork pages this month at 
‘contributed by Lillian Schnapp, a run 
teacher of four years’ experience. She 
received her training at Lincoln College 
Lincoln, Illinois, and at the University 
,of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


















































Marjorie A. Potwin 


AN ARTICLE on artistic sand table 
|is contributed by Marjorie A. Potwis, 
| superintendent of Saxon School, Spat- 
tanburg, South Carolina. She received 












































sity, where she also took her Ph.D. d 
gree. She received her master’s degre 
from the University of Chicago. 

Miss Potwin was first engaged # 
community service in a district in South 
Carolina where cotton cloth is man 
factured. As a result of this experienct, 
| she recognized the school as the nat 
social nucleus in each community, 3% 
therefore when she began her gradustt 
work she divided her study between the 
fields of education and sociology. 

For seven years Miss Potwin has held 
her present position in Saxon Scho 
and has served as instructor at summe 
|sessions of Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, and Conver* 
College, Spartanburg. She is the author 
of Cotton Mill People of the Pied mom, 
and a contributor to journals of educ 
tion as well as other publications. 
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Unhealthy gums 
often lead to infection 
at the roots of the teeth 


Enlist your children in the crusade for 


keeping the gums firm and healthy with massage 











a 


Help your children forns the habit of twice-a-day gum massage. It will start them on the road 
to a life-time of oral health. 





The soft foods children love to eat deprive their gums of the exercise and stimulation so essential 


to keep gums in sound and sturdy health, 





as 





Published in the interest of Better Health, by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., NEW YORK 


OR years, teachers have made twice-a-day 
brushing of teeth part of their splendid 
health programs for our children. 

Now they are alert to this new crusade. They 
are showing millions of children how to massage 
their gums, with tooth brush or finger, each 
time they clean their teeth. 

Teachers and pupils alike are enthusiastic 
about this new technique of gum massage to 
wake up flagging circulation and firm the gums. 
And hundreds of letters from teachers tell us of 
the splendid work being done in the schoolroom. 

The prevalence of unhealthy gums—bleeding 
gums—‘“‘pink tooth brush”—is the result of the 
soft foods we eat today. Rich, creamy and too 
easily masticated, they deprive our gums of 
stimulation and exercise. The gums grow weak 
and tender, they bleed easily. And “‘pink tooth 
brush” may soon lead to much more serious 
gum disorders—to Vincent’s disease, gingivitis, 
even the less frequent but much dreaded pyor- 
rhea—unless checked by regular twice daily 
massage of the gums. 


Twice-a-day massage assures 


firm and healthy gums 


Regular massage of the gums, with tooth brush 
or finger, will strengthen the gum walls and 
restore normal circulation. Soft, bleeding gums 
soon become firm and healthy. 


And for children’s gums, still strong and 
vigorous, this preventive measure will keep 
them a/ways in sound condition! 


The importance of this practice is clearly 
emphasized by one dental authority who says, 
“If a man or woman reaches adult life with 
clean, healthy gums, he will probably keep 
them so for the remainder of his or her life.” 


Help your children to form the fine habit of 
gum massage, now. Show them how to brush 
their gums, gently but firmly, from the base 
toward the teeth—at least twice a day. 


Your work will go far in guarding the health 
of their gums and teeth for life—and will mark 
another splendid achievement of America’s 
teaching profession! 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice to 
assist you in teaching children this new tech- 
nique of oral hygiene. Not only is it often recom- 
mended by dentists to tone up the gums as well 
as to clean the teeth, but its refreshing flavor 
delights even children, and that, of course, 
makes things easier. 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specific 
for tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself if 
your tooth brush occasionally “‘shows pink’’. 
But, Ipana or no, every educator now has an 
opportunity to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching children the twice- 
a-day habit of gum massage. 








For the Unit-Fusion or the Work Book Plan 


—for every other modern teaching metho 
Teachers find Compton's Supreme! 


| R. WM. C. BAGLEY, of Columbia University, in an 
address before the Superintendents of the N. E. A. 
concerning the use of the textbook in modern American 
education, said: 
“There is an increasing tendency to use more than one 
textbook in a given course, to use reference books 
ond to supplement and in some cases to supplant 
the textbook recitation by the so-called ‘socialized’ 
recitation ‘n which individuals or groups report to the 
class what they have learned from various sources.” 


Compton's for every teaching plan 


This is the trend in modern education. The textbook only 
as a guide. “Outside research, supplementary reading in 
the preparation of every lesson. Whether your teaching 
method is based on the Unit-Fusion, the Work Book or 
some other modern plan—every progressive educational 
program demands a comprehensive library in every class- 
room—and as part of every teacher's professional equip- 
ment. Compton's is the ideal source for this indispensable, 
supplementary material. Note how Compton's provides 
you with a professional library that is the equivalent of 148 
volumes of supplementary material. 


All subjects in teachable form 


Thoroughly illustrated, supervised, prepared and written 
by a staff of foremost educators including many who have 
pioneered new-day teaching methods. Every subject pre- 
pared and presented in teachable form, just as the 
best teacher at her best with every world source of 
information, pictures and highest educational thought 
at her command, would prepare it. 


16 Volumes enhance teaching value 


Now in the new 16 volume “Complete Letter” arrange- 
ment, Compton's rises to even greater heights of use- 
fulness and efficiency. Insist on Compton’s for your 
classroom, whether elementary or high school. Comp- 
ton’s in numerous tests has proven itself just as valu- 
able in the high school as in the elementary grades. 
Get Compton's for your own professional library, not 
because it costs /ess but because it is really supreme and 
serves you more! 








COMPTONS PROVIDES YOU 


With a Library 
‘ Equivalent to 148 Volumes b 
of Supplementary Material 
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Equivalent to Supplementary Readers and 
Textbooks that would 


cost at least $350.0 


Send the Coupon 


Fill in and return the coupon below and get full par- 
ticulars about the new 16 volume “Complete Letter” 
arrangement of Compton's and find out on what con- 
venient terms it may be purchased. 





SEND THIS COUPON! 





F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 


Send me, without any obligation, complete particulars about Comp- 
ton’s new 16 volume “Complete er” arrangement and the con- 
venient terms on which I can purchase it. 


C) I am interested in Compton's for my personal use. 
© I am interested in Compton's for my school. 











A prominent school executive, who has 
found from actual usage that the Compton 
Service is the greatest aid available to mod- 
ern teaching, recently made a careful esti- 
mate of the material Compton’s offers as 
compared with supplementary readers and 
textbooks of every description. 

He found that the material in Compton’s is 
equivalent to 148 volumes of supplementary 
material, and estimated that this material in that 
form, if available, would cost upwards of $350.00. 


Bi-iaele 


He found Compton's equivalent to supple 
mentary material as follows: 


13 volumes on the Social Sciences 
6 volumes on the Physical Sciences 

10 volumes on the various other sciences 

49 volumes on Geography and History 

13 volumes on Biography 

10 volumes on Literature and the Fine Arts 
13 volumes on Industry and Invention 

16 volumes on Nature Study and Agriculture 
18 volumes on Miscellaneous material 
148 volumes, which would cost at least $3 
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